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THE SCHOOLBOY’S VIEW OF SCHOOLMASTERS. By. Ralph 
George Hawtrey... os oF 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low .. as 
THE COAI. PROBLEM. By A. D. Provand, M.P. ... 
DRAWN MATCHES AT CRICKET. By W. J. Ford ees 
EXPRESSION IN POETRY. By The Reverend H. C. Beeching... 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS FROM THE LADIES’ GALLERY. 
By Grille . 

AN AFRICANDER’S REFLECTIONS» ON THE FUTURE OF 
SOUTH AFRICA. By Adrian Hofmeyr ... 

GREATER BRITAIN 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 
37, Bedford Street, Strand, London. 


Calcutta and Bombay: W. THACKER & Co, 
Melbourne and Sydney: GEORGE ROBERTSON & Co. 
New York: THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 & 85 Duane Street. 
Toronto: THE TORONTO NEWS COMPANY. 
Montreal: THE MONTREAL NEWS COMPANY. 
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PRINCE’S SKATING CLUB. 


THE FIFTH SEASON (1900-1901) will commence in October. 


MEMBERS’ SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


There will be only two terms this Season, viz. :— 


The FULL SEASON and the HALF SEASON. 


FULL SEASON. HALF SEASONS. 


; ‘ Until Jan. 20th to 
Oct. to Easter. Jan. 20th. aster. 


- ° £ Ss. ct  & 
Gentlemen ... a eas ate oa .. 10 10 6 6 6 6 
Ladies sab ae = snes on co 2 Ss 5 5 5 5 
Members of one Family living in the same House :-— 

Two Members, each sis = corre dae | 5 5 5 5& 

If more than two Members, each additiona\ 
Member nee ee ee! ee . € 6 4 4 4 4 
Non-Skating Members ... 3 5 5 3 8 8 3 


MONTHLY SKATING MEMBERSHIP ... ... £3 3s. 


The eligibility of Candidates rests with the Committee. Lady Candidates require to be 
introduced by some lady known to a Member of the Committee. Lists of the Committee and any 
further information can be obtained of the Secretary. 

Members can introduce Skating Visitors by Vouchers, which must be filled in and sizgned by 
the Member. , 

Members’ Children, under fourteen, are admitted to Skate every Forenoon, by Half-Guinea 


Monthly Subscriptions. Zhey cannot Skate in the Afternoon, Governesses or Maids can accom- 
pany them. 


THE SKATING HOURS ARE— 
Week Days... 9.30a.m. to1 p.m, and 3 p.m. to 7 p.m. Sundays ... 3p.m. to7 p.m. 
Club Nights commence on December Ist, and will be upon Tuesdays and Fridays, from 9 p.m. 


to 11.30 p.m., except when there is a Féte or Fancy Dress Ball on either of these nights. 
The Management reserves the right of altering these hours. 


The Band plays every afternoon {rom 3.30 to 6.30, and on Club Nights. — 


A large Lavatory with Bathroom is provided in the Basement. Private Lockers can be 
hired by Members. 


Application Forms for Membership are to be obtained from the Secretary, Skating Club Office, 
Knightsbridge, S.W. 


LADIES’. COMMITTEE. 


I11.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE (Ducukss oF | LADY RIBBLESDALE. 
ARGYLL). Lavy WENLOCK. 
THE DUCHESS OF PORTLAND. - Hlon. Mrs. ALGERNON BOURKE. 


THE MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY. 
MARCHIONESS OF GRANBY. | 
CouNTESS CARRINGTON. | 
LADY ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. Mrs. ASQUITH. 
VISCOUNTESS COKE. | Mrs. W. H. GRENFELL. 
LADY EvA WYNDHAM QuIN. | Miss F. LAURA CANNAX. 
LADY HELEN VINCENT. Miss MAXSE. 

Lapy EpWARD CECIL. 


lion. Mrs. ALGERNON GROSVENOR. 
Mrs. HiIGGINs. 
Mrs. ALFRED HARMSWORTH. 


GENTLEMEN’S COMMITTEE. 


Hon. EVAN CHARTERIS. Sirk EDGAR VINCENT. 

Hon. ALGERNON BouRKE. | Lorp EpWArD CECIL. 

Hon. ALFRED LYTTELTON, M.P. Str Francis AsTLey-CorneEtt, Br. 
Hon. MARK NAPIER. W. H. GRENFELL, Esq. 

Hon. ALGERNON GROSVENOR. W. F. Apams, Esq. 

Rr. Hon. Str WM. Hart Dyke, Br., M.P. | Capr. J. H. THomson. 


The Skating Hall and Premises can be. engaged for Private Parties by 
any Member of the Club on Off-Club Nights, from 8 p.m. The Band can be 
engaged and Suppers provided. Apply for terms to Mr. H.W. PAGE, Prince’s 
Skating Club, Knightsbridge, London, S.W. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW ADVERTISER. 
All applications for space in the NATIONAL REVIEW ADVERTISER should be addressed to 
C. POOL & CO., 25, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


URGENT MARITIME DISTRESS. ‘There is Sorrow on the Sea.” 


THE SHIPWRECKED 
MARINERS’ SOCIETY 


HAS RELIEVED OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS SINCE 1839. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is instantly cared for and sent home; the Widow, Orphan, 
&c., immediately sought out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, of every grade, at once 
charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS APPEALED FOR. 


Patron: H.M. the QUEEN. Chairman: Admiral E. S. ADEANE, C.M.G. Secretary: G. E. 
MAUDE, Esq., 26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


THE 


NEW ZEALAND SHIPPING CO. 


Limited. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS . 
TO NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, & AUSTRALIA, 


Via Teneriffe, Cape Town, and Hobart (Tasmania); returning via Cape Horn, 
calling at Rio de Janeiro or Monte Video. 

The superb Steamers of this Company, which make a complete circuit of the world in about 
ninety days, have all been built especially for a swift, Four-Weekly Passenger Service to New 
Zealand. Every modern improvement conducive to the comfort and safety of passengers has 
been adopted. Refrigerators are carried to provide a continuous supply of fresh meat, poultry, 
and fish. The state cabins are amidships, The saloons, smoking rooms, and ladies’ boudoirs are 
handsomely fitted, Sheltered promenade. Second saloon on upper deck, 


we 


HEALTH TRIPS. 


Special facilities are afforded to 

passengers preferring to return, or 

proceed outwards, vid Canada or 
United States, 


wan 


Passengers embark at the Royal Albert 
Dock, London; or at Plymouth (two 
days later). 

For full particulars apply to the Agents in London— 
GRAY, DAWES & CO., Craven House, Northumberland Avenue. 
J. B. WESTRAY & CO., 138, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


J. LEMOINE, 


EM ™ 
cy VIN BRUT Cuvée Rovate, § My 
VIN BRUT , 
c 7) 
on nos 


RiLy-LA-MonrTAGNE. 


FACSIMILE OF LABEL 


VIN BRUT ONLY SHIPPED UNDER THIS BRAND. 
COMIGNES—J AMES Le. DENMAN & CO., 


20, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Brighton House—57, King’s Road, Clasgow House—116, St. Vincent Street. 
a 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s Announcements. 


Now Ready. in One Vol., Cloth, Crown 8vo. 


PARIS : 


A History of the City from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 

By HILAIRE BELLOC, Author of ** Danton,” &c. One Vol., Crown 8vo, with Maps. Price 7s. 6d. 

In this book an attempt is made to give the Biography, as it were, of Paris. It is a history of 
the town from the Roman period to the Revolution, and while it deals mainly with the buildings, 
there is also in each chapter a sketch of the society of the period and a description of the general 
aspect of the city. An introductory chapter on the nature of Parisian history, a second on its 
geographical position, open the book, and the closing chapter shows how the older aspects of 
the town can be reproduced by the modern visitor, The Author’s object throughout has been 
to put into the hands of the traveller something that will explain the historical development 
of Paris, and that will lend to the town, as it appears to-day, an interest more usually sought 
for in capitals where traces of the past are more conspicuous. 


From Pekin to Petersburg: a Journey of Fifty Days in 1898. 
By Arnot REID. With Portraitand Map. Large Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
‘* The book is full of admirable observation, and good reasoning upon it; and the lively, but at the same 
time literary, style of the writer will be appreciated by every reader.”—St. James’ Gazette, 
“ A very useful and profoundly interesting and necessary volume.”—Leeds Mercury. 
** His book is well worth reading.” —Glasgow D ily Mail. 


On Veldt and Farm, in Cape Colony, Bechuanaland, Natal, and the 


Transvaal. 
By FRANCES McNas. With Map. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 300 pages, 3s. 6d. 
**€On Veldt and Farm’ isa delightful book, and we can confidently recommend it as far more worth a 
reading than many a work of infinitely greter pretensions.” —G/o%e. : a 
**T heartily commend the book to all who are interested in South African Affairs.”—African Critique. 


‘** This is a book much ab ve the common run of publications. . . . Itis full of detailed information, 
and yet perfectly readable.”— Guardian. 


WILD NORWAY: 


With Chapters on the Swedish Highlands, Jutland, and Spitzbergen. 


By ABEL CHAPMAN, Author of ‘‘ Wild Spain,” &c. With seventeen full-page Illustrations and 
numerous smaller ones by the Author and CHARLES WHYMPER. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


“There is not a chapter in this book which would not be missed.”—Spectator. 

“A very good, very accurate, and deeply interesting book of wild life and natural history.”—/dlustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News, 

‘“Will be read with keen interest by the angler, the hunter of wild game, and the student of bird 
life.’”—Scotsman, 

“Tt will be found not only an inValuable buta delightful companion by the sportsman, the angler, and the 
ornithologist.” — Zimes, 


The Principles of Landed Estate Management. 
By HENRY HERBERT SMITH, Fellow of the Institute of Surveyors ; Agent to the Marquess 
of Lansdowne, K.G., the Earl of Crewe, Lord Methuen, &c, With Plans and IIlustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

* We cordially recommend the work to the agricultural progressist, for he will derive much information 
from the facts expressed.”— Manchester Guardian. 

‘* The result of wide personal experience, and it is not too much to say that there are few landed proprietors 
who would not gain, in some fashion or another, from utilizing his counsels.”—Morning Post. 


PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF .. . 


SHIPPING AND CRAFT 
. . . ALL ROUND THE WORLD. 


By R. T. PRITCHETT, Marine Painter to the Royal Thames Yacht Club. With more than Fifty 
full-page Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“A most delightful book. It is not only full of admirable sketches, but also of charming descriptions, which 
show that the author has penetrated into the very spirit of hissubject. . . . Mr. Pritchett is an 
artist in words as well as with brush and canvas.”— Navy and Army. 

“ Mr, Pritchett is one of the most practical living authorities upon ships and boats. He has been everywhere 
and seen nearly everything, and his ready pencil and graphic pen render his work particularly interest- 
ing.”—Sporting and Dramatic News. 

“A positively charming book, of undoubted value to the student who wants to know, whilst the illustrations, 
which have been beautifully executed and reproduced, give the liveliest pleasure to readers with a taste 
for art.—Shipping World. 

“Cet ouvrage est imprimé avec soin sur un trés beau papier, et ses illustrations sont d’une rare finesse.” 

Yachting Gazette (Paris). 

“*Mr. Pritchett is a yachtsman as wellas a draughtsman ; and he has consequently been able to impart more 

than ordinary vividness into his beautiful sketches.”—-Glasgow Herald, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOW READY, THE ELEVENTH EDITION OF 


RED POT TAGE, 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 


Author of “ Diana Tempest,” &c. 6s. 


Some Press Opinions. 


“ The plot of ‘ Red Pottage,’ ingenious, original, and abounding in strong dramatic situations, would alone 
have secured for it the eager attention of critics and public alike. . . . Criticism is disarmed by the freshness, the 
strength, and the pathos of this brilliant and exhilarating novel, by far the most exciting and original of the 
present season,.”—Spectator. 


“There can be no two questions as to the notable character of this admirable essay in fiction. Viewed from 
any standpoint, whether as a strenuous and charming literary achievement, as an analysis of human motives and 
human action, or asa presentation of a powerful and picturesque story, ‘ Red Pottage’ is deservedly entitied to a very 
advanced place among the novels of the year. Nothing in recent fiction, or indeed in any fiction for a long time, 
has surpassed in dramatic force, or in the nature of its ultimate surprise, the deadly crusade in which Lord 
Newhaven aims at securing vengeance for the wrong that has been done to him.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Tn days when a really good novel, amid the constant glut of fiction, is as far to seek as the mainer’s nugget, 
‘Red Pottage,’ by Mary Cholmondeley, shines with proportionate brightness.”—Daily News, 


“In many respects Miss Cholmondeley challenges comparison with Charlotte Bronté. Her work is more 
sophisticated, more modern, less inspired by genius; but she has much the same gift of divining things and 
persons that must be outside her own experience, the same sincerity, and nearly the same insight into the deep 
places of the human soul,”— Manchester Guardian. 


NOW READY at all Libraries.—In Crown 8vo, 6s. 
LOTUS OR LAUREL? By HELEN Wattace (Gordon Roy). 


“ The story is excellently told, and is an artistic piece of workmanship.”—Scotsman. 

“A clever title and a clever book, that runs clear of conventional ruts.”—Freeman’s Journal, 

“This novel shows power, inventiveness, and the art of expression. . . . The conception of the story is 
strong and original.”— Glasgow Herald, 


A CYNIC’S CONSCIENCE. By C. T. Popmore. 


“Tt is a remarkably clever piece of writing.”—Atheneum, 


A PLAIN WOMAN’S PART. By Nortey Cuester. 


“ The story is told in admirable spirit. The scenes, especially those in Spain, where many of the leading in- 
cidents occur, are depicted by a true and powerful pen.”—Scotsman, 
= 7 —- very brightly and prettily told. The characters of the friends are finely contrasted.”— Freeman's 
ournal, 


FINLAND AND THE TSARS. By Joseru R. Fisuer, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
Demy 8vo, Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By Sir ALFRED MILNER, G.C.B., Governor of the Cape 
Colony. «A New and Popular Edition, with an Additional Chapter, bringing down the Work 
to the End of 1898, by CLinron E. Dawkins, late Financial Secretary to the Khedive. 
Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. 

FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. By Sir Rupotr Siatin Pasna, 
K.C.M.G. Translated and Edited by Col. Sir F. R. WinGATE, K.C.M.G. Fully Illustrated. 
Popular Edition, 6s. Also a few Copies of the Original Edition, Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
By her Niece, BLANCHE A. CLOUGH. With Two Portraits. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

HABIT AND INSTINCT. A Study in Ileredity. By C. LLoyp Morean, F.G.S., 
Principal of University College, Bristol. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY: An Exposition and Criticism of the 
Systems of Hobbs, Locke, Burke, Bentham, Mill, and Maine. By WILLIAM GRAHAM, 
M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy at Queen’s College, Belfast. One 
Vol., 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE ALPHABET. By Canon Isaac Taytor, M.A., LL.D. A Cheaper Edition of 
this important Work, which has been for some years out of print. Two Vols., 21s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 387, Bedford Street, Strand. 
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‘NATIONAL REVIEW CONTRIBUTORS. © 


Among those who have contributed to Tuk NationaL REVIEW since 
August, 1893, when it passed under tts present management, 


are the following :— 
Lord Aldenham. 
H. O. Arnold Forster, M.P. 
Lord Ashbourne. 
Alfred Austin. 
Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. 
Lady Frances Balfour. 
Sir David Barbour, K.C.S.I. 
Miss Jane Barlow. 
Rev. William Barry, D.D. 
A. C. Benson. 
Hon. Mrs. R. C. Boyle (“E.V.B.”) 
Hon. St. John Brodrick, M.P. 


Francis F. Browne (Editor of 
“The Dial”). 

Rt. Hon. J. Chamberlain, M.P. 

Senator W. E. Chandler. 

Lt.-Col. Sir George S. Clarke, 
K.C.M.G. 

F. C. Conybeare. 

E. T. Cook. 


Rt. Hon. Leonard Courtney, 
M.P. 


Hon. G. N. Curzon, M.P. 
The Bishop of Derry. 
Professor A. V. Dicey. 


Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff, 
G.C.S.I. 


Dr. Eccles. 

Lord Farrer. 

Professor Foxwell. 
Principal G. M. Grant, D.D. 
Earl Grey, K.G. 

R. B. Haldane, Q.C., M.P. 
Lord George Hamilton, M.P. 


Sir William Houldsworth, 
Bart., M.P. 


Viscount Halifax. 
Benjamin Kidd. 

Miss Mary H. Kingsley. 
Rudyard Kipling. 

W. R. Lawson. 

Lord Lilford. 


Sir Chihchen Loféngluh (the 
Chinese Minister in London). 

A. Maurice Low. 

Sidney J. Low. 

Colonel Lonsdale Hale, R.E. 

James W. Lowther, M.P. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 

Captain F. D. Lugard, C.B. 

Sir G. Lushington, K.C.M.G. 

Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. 

J. A. Fuller Maitland. 

Admiral Maxse. 

George Meredith. 


Sir H. Stafford Northcote, 
Bart., M.P. 


The O’Conor Don. 

Dr. Hubert Parry. 
Professor Flinders Petrie, 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 


Hon. W. P. Reeves (Agent- 
General of New Zealand). 


The Bishop of Ripon. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, 
K.G. 


F. C. Selous. 

Arthur Shadwell. 

Professor Henry Sidgwick. 
Lord Stanmore. 

Leslie Stephen. 

The Bishop of Stepney. 

Dr. Story, D.D. 

St. Loe Strachey. 

Senator B. R. Tillman, 

H. D. Traill. 

Sir Charles H. Tupper, K.C.M.G. 
Professor Francis A. Walker. 
Sir Richard Webster, Q.C.,M.P. 
Arnold White. 

C. A. Whitmore, M.P. 
Spenser Wilkinson. 

H. W. Wilson. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


Politics, Soviety, Literature, and Art 


(ESTABLISHED 1855). 


Edited by HAROLD HODGE, 


THE CHINESE CRISIS. 


See Articles on the Chinese Army :— 


August 1ith.— |. IMPERIAL. 
»  18th.—ll. PROVINCIAL. 


ENGLISH RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 
See New Series of Articles :— 
August 18th. — I. THE GREAT WESTERN. 
» 25th.—Il. THE LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. Price 6d. Weekly. 
Offices :—38, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now REapDy. 
Passages in a Wandering Life. By THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A. With Photogravure Portrait. One Vol., 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 
His recollections of old school and college days refer to many well-known people, and his friendship with the 
Jate Cardinal Newman supplies materials for some valuable pages. 


Now RkAbY EVERYWHERE. 
Historical Tales from Shakespeare. By A. T. QUILLER COUCH (“Q”), Author of “ Dead Man’s Rock,” 
&c. One Vo)., Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. Quiller Couch has done his work with great skill. He has turned the plays into capital stories. He has 
written them in his own style, while at the same time reproducing in many passages the language of Shakespeare. 
His book may be heartily recommended to young readers. It is really a tine story-book, and if, besides entertain- 
ing and instructing them, it makes them little patriots and gives them at once a love of Shakespeare and a taste 
for history, the author will have done a great and good work.”—Scotsman. 


Now Rrapy, A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Phases of My Life. By the Very Rev. FRANCIS PIGOU, Dean of Bristol, sometime Dean of Chichester, 
Vicar of Halifax, Vicar of Doncaster, &c. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Of the many books of reminiscences which have appeared during the past few years, few contain more plea- 
sant reading than Dr, Pigou's ‘ Phases of My Life.’”"—Standard. 


Tangweera: A Life among the Gentle Savages on the Mosquito Coast of Central America. By C. NAPIAR 
BKLL, M.I.C.E. Illustrated from Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“To the ethnologist and the naturalist the book will prove a mine of material; to philosophers of the Buckle 
type @ well of wisdom; lovers of adventure it will charm more than a work of fiction.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ Full of stories of adventure and of humour, and though the circumstances under which it was written make 
it difficult to say whether it is a boy’s book or a book for grown men, one may venture to say that neither boy nor 
man will find a dull page in it. It would make an admirable present for a boy, and if the boy be of any of the 
normal types he would vote it in the vernacular ‘jolly fine,’ or in the language attributed to school-boys by the 
lady novelists ‘ beastly jolly.’”—Birmingham Post. 


i. A NOVEL OF BERLIN SOCIETY, 
A Winter in Berlin. By Martz voN BUNSEN. Seeond Edition. Cloth, 5s. 
“An exceptionally entertaining book, well worth reading.”—Birmingham Gazette. 
“An excellent translation of a charming sketch of society life in Berlin.”—Literary World, 


THIRD Eprrion Now RkADy, 


The Colossus. By MorLKY RobERts, Author of “A Son of Empire.” 6s. 
“ An excellent piece of work,”—Pall. Mall Gazette. “A fine story, finely written,”—Daily News, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand. 
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A REVOLUTION 
IN FURNISHING 


BY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


NORMAN & annssal 118, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., 


E.C. 


R. LABOUCHERE, M.P., in 
Truth writes: ‘‘ NORMAN and 


"NO MANY STA STA Gi yf " STACEY have introduced in 
ARTISTIC HOUSE beers ) i ce at etn tio alow or 
WBQUELN VICTORIA SIR RLeT* family through the death of the hirer. 


They give an insurance upon his life: 
‘lo NDON. so that if, for instance, aman gets £200 
io worth of furniture on the hire. purchase 
LH Z 0 system, and dies when instalments te 
A ates \ ” the amount of £190 have been paid, not 
ee 3 @x Sc f only does the furniture become the 
IN , . C property of his representatives, BUT 
q Dy) Or THE £190 IS ALSO REPAID TO 
“ THEM.” 

a (Without premium or medical examination.) 
HE QUEEN writes: ‘“ You 
would find Messrs. NORMAN 
and STACEY, Queen Victoria 


(3) \ 
z JX 3 Street, would suit you exactly.” 
mor Country orders receive special attention. 
MODERATE PRICES. 


FREE DELIVERY, TOWN OR COUNTRY. 


Call and view Stock before Furnishing 
locally. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE. 


A strictly Non-Party Organization to urge upon Government 
and the Electorate the paramount importance of an adequate 
Navy as the best guarantee of peace. 


“WI@ 


TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP :— 


One Guinea per annum, or Ten Guineas for a life payment. 

Ladies are admitted for half these payments. 

Hon. Vice-President’s Subscription, Five Guineas annually, or £25 in one payment 
for life. 

Subscribers of less than £1 are enrolled as Associates. 


Full particulars of aims and work of the League may be had on application to the Secretary, 
to whom all cheques should be made payable. 

The Navy League Journal is published monthly, and sent post-free to all Members. Extra 
copies are supplied at 2s. per annum. 

Head Office of the League: 13, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 

Branches: London (3), Bristol, Bath, Windsor, Brighton, Cambridge, Sydenham, Liverpool, 
Bedford, Cape Town, Hong Kong, Malta, Toronto, Durban, British Guiana, Auckland, and 
Canterbury, N.Z, 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


No. 211.—SEPTEMBER, 1900. 


CONTENTS. 


1.—Episodes of the Month ; ; . . . . ° . . . . . I 


2. —Japan and the New Far East. By IGNorus ; : : ; : ; . + el 
3-—The Foreign Policy of the German Empire. By Sir ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, 
Bart. , . ‘ ‘ : : ‘ - : . . : : . - 37 
4.—Will the United States withdraw from the Philippines? By JOHN FOREMAN . - 52 
5.—Church Parade in the Army. By RoyAL ARTILLERY. : ° ‘ ; : - 63 
6.—The Schoolboy’s View of Schoolmasters. By RALPH GEORGE HAWTREY . : - 67 
7-—American Affairs. By A. MAURICE Low . . ; : ‘ . ° > + 73 
8.—The Coal Problem. By A. D. PRovanp, M.P. : : , : : ° - 84 
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World’s Record Order for Typewriters. 


The 


YOST 


aA La 


v 


HE LARGEST ORDER EVER 
GIVEN FOR TYPEWRITERS 
by any Government, Corpora- ~~! 

tion, or Private Firm in any part of «= 
the Globe, has been placed with the 
YOST Typewriter Company, Ltd., 
156 YOST MACHINES having 
been ordered by H.M. Government 
for immediate delivery. This being 
the Third Record Order for YOSTS from the same source after a thorough test of 
this Machine in competition with other makes, it proves conclusively that 


The YOST is the best Typewriter. 


ATALOGUE AND FULL . . ~ ‘ 
Ce paRricuLars oF Tus ~The YOST Typewriter Co., Ltd., 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


It has become a matter of common notoriety that 
during His Imperial Majesty’s fateful visit to this 
country last autumn the German Emperor dis- 
cussed international affairs with characteristic brilliancy and free- 
dom with such British statesmen as were privileged to meet him. 
Considerable importance had been attributed to his coming, as 
it coincided with the outbreak of the Boer War, a moment when 
Europe in general and Germany in particular were suffering from a 
peculiarly virulent form of Anglophobia. The Kaiser, who is exces- 
sively clever, in fact, the cleverest man in Europe, had astutely 
allowed it to be supposed that he might be unable to fulfil his 
long-standing engagement to the Queen, in defiance of the wishes 
of his excited people, unless they were pacified by some pledge of 
English goodwill. Thus it became apparent that unless the British 
Government saw its way to “meet” the German Government over 
the Samoan question, which was then being worked by the inspired 
Berlin Press, our venerable Sovereign would sustain the intolerable 
affront of being “thrown over” by her grandson. We paid the 
price and surrendered Samoa. It was a typical Anglo-German 
transaction. Germany did all the taking, while we—more ac- 
curately speaking, Australia and New Zealand—did all the giving, 
and, as usual, we were overwhelmed with German invective, as we 
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always are whenever we pay blackmail to the BerlinGovernment. It 
must be admitted that, having secured his prize, the Emperor ful- 
filled his part of the bargain. He came, saw, and completely con- 
quered, or, rather, hypnotized some of our most eminent public 
men. What exactly passed between them has not been divulged, 
and never will be, as the conversations were strictly confidential. 
Whether, ¢g., he went so far as to propose a formal alliance 
between the two countries—such as he came over to discuss in the 
summer of 1895, shortly after the present Government entered 
oftice, when Lord Salisbury skilfully eluded him—there may be 
grave doubts, but it is shrewdly surmised that he sketched a very 
attractive political programme, which dazzled those before whom 
it was displayed, and led one of them into a historic indiscretion. 
It is hardly hazardous to conjecture the line of argument so suc- 
cessfully employed by the Kaiser and faithfully echoed by his 
Foreign Minister, Count von Bilow (who was in attendance, and 
posed, for the first and, probably, the last time in his life, as 
an Anglophile), during these pregnant conferences at Windsor. 
British statesmen were given to understand that the Emperor’s 
dearest ambition is to emancipate German foreign policy from 
those evil Bismarckian traditions, which confine it to the humble 
role of saying ditto to Russia, just as Russia is periodically in- 
formed that he is animated by the single object of preserving 
the Bismarckian tradition, and of strengthening the bonds bind- 
ing Germany to Russia, while apologies are made in St. Peters. 
burg for the superficially friendly relations maintained with Great 
Britain, which are attributed to the unavoidable fact that the 
Kaiser is the grandson of the British Queen. 


The Einperor never enjoyed himself more than on 

= this visit. He descanted eloquently upon the 
AuuiANcre.” natural affinity of race, religion, and commercial 
ideals between the Anylo-Saxon and the Teuton, 

which all pointed towards a general working agreement between 
Germany and England, at any rate outside Europe, and he deplored 
the strange perverseness of his people which rendered any such 
agreement exceedingly difficult to engineer. On the other hand, 
the existing entente with Russia was immensely popular in 
Germany, and was peculiarly favoured by the Army, who regard 
it as a guarantee of the Treaty of Frankfort, and as an absolute 
assurance against any aggression from France. But in certain 
spheres where German and Russian interests were declared to be 
divergent there was nothing to hinder the Cabinets of Berlin and 
London from pursuing an identical policy, though it would be 
advisable not to say too much about it for fear of offending Russia. 
Special stress was laid upon Asia Minor and China, and as the 
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Emperor was also accompanied by the Director of the Far Eastern 
Department of the German Foreign Office, outside sceptics were 
silenced by the mysterious nods and winks of those “in the know,” 
who averred that great developments were impending,which it would 
be inopportune to discuss, while it would be positively unpatriotic 
to cast doubts on the “friendliness” of Germany towards Eng- 
land. The Kaiser also encouraged the idea that common action 
in the Near East and the Far East against the common enemy 
would lead to common action elsewhere, and so gradually 
the German people would become cured of their Russian 
craze, and they might eventually realize that their highest 
and best interests demanded an Anglo-German alliance—with 
the United States thrown in. We feel as positive as though 
we had been present that something of this sort was the 
origin of the luckless “Triple Alliance” which Mr. Chamber- 
lain adumbrated at Leicester within a few days of the Windsor 
Conferences. It would be absurd to suppose tbat an able and 
experienced statesman such as the Colonial Secretary would ever 
have spoken as he did entirely at random. He is accustomed to 
English ways and believed what he had heard, and, being taken with 
the idea, repeated it on the first occasion to see how it would strike 
others. By his honest “ indiscretion ” he upset the German apple- 
cart, and provoked the comment in Berlin, “Mr. Chamberlain 
talks too much,” the intention being that British policy should 
keep its German twist without anything being said about it. As 
it was, the episode had to be explained away to the Russian Govern- 
ment, which was not altogether satisfied. At the very time this 
Triple Alliance was being mooted at Windsor the German Govern- 
ment was making all its preparations for the great political cam- 
paign, which resulted in the doubling of the German Navy, a 
measure that was officially declared to be necessary in order 
that Germany might be able to “speak with” her naval enemies 
—England and the United States. Such utterances would natur- 
ally have caused some perturbation in London but for the daring 
explanation of the Kaiser that, though ostensibly directed against 
England, Russia is the real objective of the new German Navy, and 
the Near and Far East the future battle-grounds. Such splendid 
audacity deserves to succeed. 


British statesmen are popularly represented abroad 
as so many crafty Machiavels, who relentlessly, 
cynically, and unfalteringly pursue their diabolical 
and far-reaching schemes without deviating either to the right or 
the left. They trample ruthlessly on the tenderest sentiments 
of other nations, and turn every crisis that arises to the profit of 
their own with so much skill as to prove that they had a hand in 
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creating it. Thus it is known in Berlin that Lord Salisbury person- 
ally organized the Armenian massacres, while Russia is aware that 
he is behind the Boxers, though what England got out of the former, 
except misery and humiliation, it would not be easy for her enemies 
to say. The same remark applies to the Chinese crisis, which is 
likely to inflict infinitely more injury on British interests than on 
those of any other country, with the possible exception of Russia. 
Whether the Machiavelian theory is honestly held abroad, or is 
merely part of the general Continental desire to make England 
odious, we cannot profess to say. At home the legend is at a dis- 
count. Lord Salisbury, in a peculiar degree, enjoys the confidence 
of his countrymen, and the most certain way of making the in- 
telligent British citizen’s hair stand on end is to hint at certain 
Ministerial changes which would involve his replacement at the 
Foreign Office. Moreover, his prestige has been deservedly 
increased by the rescue of the Peking Legations, which was due 
to his grasp of the governing fact of the whole -situation—the 
geographical position of Japan—at a sufficiently early date, and, 
having grasped it, he proceeded to impress it upon others, and 
ultimately obtained the required European mandate for the 
Japanese. Nevertheless, the theory that our national business is 
managed by a group of Machiavels has been finally eradicated 
from the English mind by the South African crisis. During the 
past year we have seen our Cabinet of nineteen members, many of 
whom have sat on Front Benches almost since they entered public 
life, hopelessly fooled by an illiterate old peasant. As soon as 
President Kruger had laid the foundations of a great military 
power in the heart of the British Empire and under the nose of 
our War Office, he proceeded to entangle us in bogus negotiations, 
pending the completion of his preparations and the arrival of a 
season favourable for the movements of “mounted men.” Then he 
launched his Ultimatum in accordance with a prearranged under- 
standing, as we are beginning dimly to perceive, with at least one 
European Government, but to the complete bewilderment of our 
Ministers, who were as unprepared as they were surprised. For 
some months, though the fact is discreetly forgotten now, the fate 
of the British Empire in South Africa, if not elsewhere, trembled 
in the balance. Nor was the situation saved by the subsequent 
vigour and initiative of any statesman, but solely by the steadiness 
and grit of “the man in the street,” here and in the Colonies. 


Our Machiavels got us into a frightful mess in 
Natal and Cape Colony last winter whick, an 
ex-Machiavel shamelessly spoke of “muddling 
through,” a phrase which condemns the whole posse comitatus of 
Parliamentary statesmanship, and makes one view the stormy days 
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ahead of this country with the utmost concern. An old-fashioned 
saying teaches those who have been once bitten to be twice shy, 
and outside Ministerial and ex-Ministerial circles—the Tweedle- 
dums and Tweedledees—there appears to be an earnest desire 
to profit by our recent mismanagement, and a resolve to avoid like 
muddles for the future. Our first duty is to set our house in order, 
and our second to endeavour to understand the intentions and 
ambitions of powerful neighbours and enemies, so that we may 
“never again” find ourselves involved in a war for which we are 
totally unprepared. We cannot afford in these days to “ muddle 
into” a conflict with a first-class Power for the simple reason that we 
should not be given time to “muddle through.” Unfortunately, Mr. 
Goschen is letting our Navy run behind relatively to the navies 
of other nations, while Lord Lansdowne has steadily refused to 
face our military problem, and at the time of writing Great Britain 
has no organized home defence. There would be little difficulty 
in showing that the respective régimes of these two Ministers are 
inferior to those of their predecessors (Lord Spencer and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman), which is a melancholy confession 
for one of their supporters to be compelled to make. But the 
worst element in the present outlook is that we continue to make, 
as regards Germany, an analogous blunder to what we made 
with regard to the Transvaal, and the consequences will be 
infinitely more serious unless Lord Salisbury, who is believed to 
be free from the stupefying delusion of some of his colleagues, can 
be successfully appealed to to make the needed departure in our 
Foreign Policy. Every fresh question that arises indicates the 
anti-British animus, not merely of the German people, but of the 
German Government, and of German policy for which the Kaiser 
is personally responsible. Throughout the whole China crisis this 
hostility has been manifest. We believe that the Emperor’s offen- 
sive attack on our gallant Admiral Seymour before an audience 
of German officers to be an episode without parallel in the relations 
between two great Powers, and the offence was only aggravated by 
the subsequent explanation that the speech was “not intended to 
be reported.” The fact is that we have encouraged him to treat 
us as a doormat upon which he may wipe his boots whenever he 
pleases—a privilege he enjoys exercising. He would no more have 
dared to make reflections on a Russian Admiral commanding 
an international expedition than he would have made slighting 
remarks on a French General. 


The refusal of British statesmen to recognize the 
character and purpose of the German Government 
would be inexplicable had we not had the Boer War 
to enlighten us, It arises from the same ignorant and invincible 
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optimism which silenced the warnings our Ministers received last 
year as to the Boer armaments. “How can it matter what arma- 
ments they have, as there will be no war? Old Kruger knows which 
side his bread is buttered, he won’t be such a fool as to fight, he will 
climb down at the eleventh hour.” These very words were con- 
tinually used, and became a sort of official formula. It was found 
convenient to deny that there would be war, therefore preparations 
were unnecessary. Similiarly it is found convenient to cultivate the 
fiction of a friendly Germany, therefore we must shut our eyes to all 
evidence of the fiction of this fiction. Are we not Anglo-Saxons? 
Are they not Teutons? Are we not both Protestant and Com- 
mercial Powers? Then why should we not be friends? There is in 
the abstract no reason whatsoever why the two nations should not 
maintain amicable relations; nor was there, in the abstract, any 
need for the Transvaal and the British Empire to come to blows. 
But when war broke out we could all see that it had been “ in- 
evitable” all along, as the two communities cherished irreconcilable 
ideals and incompatible ambitions. The Boers desired to treat the 
British as inferior animals. The British desired to be treated as 
the equals of the Boers. So they fought, and are still fighting. 
Germany and Great, Britain are drifting into similar relations. The 
former has secured her position as the first military Power in 
Europe by smashing Austria and France in turn. She has now 
turned her attention seawards, and is bent on becoming the first 
naval Power. England stands in her way, and therefore must be 
smashed. The German fleet is admittedly not yet strong enough 
for this task, therefore other European fleets must be requisitioned 
for the service of the Kaiser. That is the true meaning of his con- 
stant grovelling to Russia. Through Russia he hopes to get control 
of French policy and French ships. We shall certainly court a 
naval Sedan unless we pull ourselves together. 


When we went to press last month there was an 

eee overwhelming consensus of conviction that the 
_~ "Peking Legations had been captured by the Chinese 
and all the foreigners put to the sword, if they had not suffered 
a worse fate. The Press was largely responsible for this belief, 
though it must be remembered that Sir Robert Hart’s imploring 
message at the end of June had suggested it, while Chinese 
officials, who for once had no reason to lie, endorsed it. The 
Shanghai Taotai, ¢.y., communicated to the Foreign Consuls on 
July 13th a meszage received from the Governor of Shan-tung, 
stating that the Legation Guards made a sortie on the night of 
July 6th and inflicted heavy losses on the investing forces, that 
on the following day heavy artillery was brought up to bombard 
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the Legations, the position of which was pronounced “ hopeless.” 
The Governor of Shan-tung was subsequently reported as having 
“ telegraphed to Shanghai that the breach in the defences of the 
Legations in Peking has been made, and that, after a gallant 
defence, during which the ammunition gave out, all the foreigners 
were killed.” This seemed conclusive, and was confirmed by the 
most convincing accounts from Shanghai, of which the most 
circumstantial described the repeated attacks on the Legations on 
July 6th, while the closing scene was thus depicted as though by 
an eye-witness :—“ Towards sunrise it was evident that the ammu- 
nition of the Allies was running out, and at seven o'clock, as the 
advance of the Chinese in force failed to draw a response, it was at 
once clear that it was at length completely exhausted. A rush was 
determined upon. Thus, standing together, as the sun rose fully, 
the little remaining band, all Europeans, met death stubbornly. 
There was a desperate hand-to-hand encounter. The Chinese lost 
heavily, but as one man fell others advanced, and finally, overcome 
by overwhelming odds, every one of the Europeans remaining was 
put to the sword in the most atrocious manner.” As we wrote at 
the time, in the face of this and other equally positive assertions, 
“the massacre was mournfully accepted as a fait accompli through- 
out the civilized world.” Colonel Hay, the sagacious American 
Secretary of State, was almost alone among the sceptics, and he 
was somewhat severely handled by the European Press, which has 
not since had the grace to make the amende honorable which is 
certainly his due. 


sii So general was the belief that a terrible tragedy 
Dovcias’ had been consummated, that when favourable 
REMONSTRANCE. rymours began’ to circulate it was voted cruel to 
the families of the victims even to discuss them. The biogra- 
phies of all the distinguished foreigners in Peking had already 
been published ; the Dean of St. Paul’s had only been dissuaded with 
the utmost difficulty at the last moment from holding a memorial 
service in their honour; while the German Emperor had offered a 
large sum of money for every European rescued from Peking. On 
July 30th Professor R. K. Douglas, one of the most learned authori- 
ties on China, addressed this earnest protest to The Times, which 
represented the best informed opinion at the moment :—“ Is it not 
time, in the interest primarily of the relatives of the murdered 
victims, that a stop should be put to the publication of the absurd 
stories with reference to the safety of the Peking Legations which 
are daily put into circulation by Sir Chihchen Lo Fengluh, Li 
Hung Chang, Sheng, and others? It would be insulting the in- 
telligence of these men to suppose that they believe a word of 
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what they write and say ; and while the more credulous among us 

cept their statements, they laugh in their sleeves at the folly of 
their dupes.” On the following day Mr. Henry Norman, as a 
recent traveller in the Far East, dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s 
of Professor Douglas’ remonstrance by explaining the precise 
motives inspiring the Chinese Ministers in London and Washing- 
ton to declare that the murdered foreigners were still alive. Official 
circles shared the prevailing pessimism, and when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer asked the House of Commons for a vote on 
account of the Chinese expedition, he sorrowfully admitted that : 
“We do not yet know as an absolute certainty—though I fear 
there is very little reason to doubt—that the terrible outrage which 
is alleged to have been committed at Peking has actually occurred ; 
but, if so, of course it is our duty, together with other Powers whose 
representatives have suffered in that terrible tragedy, to exact 
reparation from China for that outrage, because it is the only way 
to obtain security for the future.” For a time the horrible theory 
was propagated that the Ministers alone had been saved from a 
general massacre, and that they would be held as hostages by the 
Chinese Government for purposes of negotiation. 


On the last day of July it began to dawn upon 
AUTHENTIC the Western world that it had been the victim 
of a huge mystification, but all sense of resentment 
was naturally lost in the delight at learning that the Legations 
were standing at any rate a fortnight after they were believed to 
have been captured. A message from Sir Claude Macdonald 
—confirmed by other messages from the American, Japanese, 
German, and Belgian Legations—announced that the British 
Legation had been repeatedly attacked between June 20th and 
July 16th “ by Chinese troops on all sides, both rifle and artillery 
fire,” but that since the latter date there had been an armistice, 
though they were still closely invested. The brilliant Times corre- 
spondent in Peking, Dr. Morrison, supplemented this with a fairly 
full account, establishing the guilt of the Chinese Government. 
According to this message (dated July 21st) though there had 
been a cessation of hostilities since July 18th, the Chinese soldiers 
had continued to strengthen their barricades, as also their batteries, 
“on the top of the Imperial city, but in meantime they have 
discontinued firing, probably because they are short of ammuni- 
tion. The main bodies of the Imperial soldiers have left Peking 
in order to meet the relief forces.” The writer added the cheering 
news, “supplies are beginning to come in, and the condition of 
the besieged is improving.” Then followed this ruthless exposure 
of the duplicity of the Chinese Government :— 
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“The Tsung-li-Yamén have forwarded to the British Minister a copy of a 
despatch telegraphed by the Emperor to the Queen attributing all the deeds of 
violence which have been committed to bandits, and requesting Her Majesty’s 
assistance to extricate the Chinese Government from its difficulties. The Queen’s 
reply is not stated, but the Chinese Minister in Washington has telegraphed that 
the United States Government will gladly assist the Chinese authorities. 

‘‘ This despatch to the Queen was sent to the Tsung-li-Yamén by the Grand 
Council on July 3rd, yet the day before an Imperial Edict was issued, calling 
upon the ‘ Boxers’ to continue to render loyal and patriotic services in extermina- 
ting the Christians. The Edict also commanded the Viceroys and Governors to 
expel all the missionaries from China, and to arrest all the Christians and compel 
them to renounce their faith. Other decrees applauding the ‘Boxers’ speak 
approvingly of their burning out and slaying the converts. Their leaders are 
stated in a decree to be Princes and Ministers.” 


Fortunately, the Chinese authorities are as cowardly as they are 
treacherous, for The Times correspondent added :— 


“On July 18th another decree which was issued made a complete rol/e-/ace, 
due to the victories of the foreign troops at Tien-tsin, In this decree, for the first 
time, one month after the occurrence, allusion was made to the death of Baron von 
Ketteler, which was attributed to the action of local brigands, though it is un- 
doubted that it was premeditated and that the assassination was committed by an 
Imperial officer, as the survivor, Herr Cordes, can testify.” 


This lying decree was thus disposed of :— 


‘* The force besieging the Legations consists of Imperial soldiers under Yung 
Lu and Tung-fuh-siang, whose gallantry is applauded in Imperial decrees, though 
their gallantry consisted in bombarding for one month defenceless women and 
children cooped up in the Legation compounds, using shell, shrapnel, round shot, 
and expanding bullets. The Chinese undermined the French Legation, which is 
now in ruins, but the French Minister was not present,'M. Pichon having fled 
for protection to the British Legation on the first day of the siege. The Chinese 
throughout, with characteristic treachery, posted proclamations assuring us of 
protection, and the same night made a general attack in the hope of surprising 
us unawares,” 


Dr. Morrison closed his message with the agreeable news :— 


‘* All the Ministers and the members of the Legation and their families are in 
good health, and the general health of the community is excellent. We are 
contentedly awaiting relief.” 


Other messages from Peking took a less cheerful 

THE ADVANCE. view than the indomitable Times correspondent, 
and conveyed the impression that the foreign 

community could not possibly hold out beyond August Ist. At 
that date the International Relief Force had not even started from 
Tien-tsin, so any hope of its reaching its destination in time seemed 
hardly permissible. However, thanks, as the Blue-Book showed, to 
the initiative of Lord Salisbury, who had successfully turned the 
flank of the German Government by appealing directly to Russia 
—(the moral of this episode being that the British Government. 
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should do business with Russia in St. Petersburg, and not via 
“the honest broker” in Berlin)—a large army was being rapidly 
asseinbled, in which the Japanese contingent largely outnumbered 
the combined forces of all the other Powers. An element of 
humour was added to a painful situation by the fact that in 
spite of all his bombast the Kaiser could not supply a Corporal’s 
guard for the advance on Peking, and was not represented in 
that movement. Europe, however, seems to have been totally 
unaware of this fact, as Germany was actually allowed to nominate 
a Generalissimo of the whole Allied Army in China, and Count von 
Waldersee was appointed as the result of a clever ruse played on 
the Russian Emperor, who was made to appear as proposing the 
appointment. While all this diplomatic manceuvring and in- 
triguing was going on in Europe the advance on Peking was 
begun by 10,000 Japanese, Americans and British in one column, 
and 4,000 French and Russians in another, the Allies leaving 
'Tien-tsin on August 4th. A third column consisted of 15,000 
Japanese. The Relief Force was declared to be wholly inadequate 
in number and deficient in transport, while the country to be 
traversed was declared to be an impassable morass, and the 
climate at that time of year utterly fatal. All of which may have 
been true, but the decision to start without further delay saved the 
situation. The physical conditions were frightful, but after the 
first battle at Peitsang, ten miles on the way, there does not 
appear, judging from the laconic messages from the Generals, to 
have been any very serious fighting before Peking was entered. 
The Chinese, contrary to expectation—and everything has been con- 
trary to expectation all through this amazing crisis—seem to have 
been incapable of making any stand against the forces of civili- 
zation, so those who had represented them as irresistible have 
once again had to trim their sails. The Japanese appear to 
have made a great impression on their comradesinarms. Reuter’s 
correspondent at Tien-tsin tells us :— 

‘“* The Japanese are giving a splendid exhibition of organization. The whole 
machinery of their force moves like clockwork. Small boats and lighters for 
moving troops and stores have been forwarded from Japan, and every regiment is 
landed quickly and without confusion and started for Tien-tsin a few hours after 
the transport anchors in the harbour. The handling of the Japanese Army 


and the bravery, spirit, and intelligence of the troops are a revelation to 
Europeans, and command the respect and admiration of all the foreign officers.” 


The suspense again became intolerable before the 
Revizy AT Last. good news of the entry into Peking reached 
Europe, as it was feared that the Chinese braves, 
who had bolted from armed men, would fall back upon the capital 
and wreak their vengeance upon the inmates of the Legations, 
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whose defensive resources were nearly at an end. At last we 
learnt, though not officially until August 24th, and, up to the time 
of writing, the details have been of the slenderest description, 
that on August 14th—a fortnight from the start—the Allies had 
reached their goal. We produce textually the despatch from Sir 
A. Gaselee, commanding our China expeditionary force, announc- 
ing this joyful event :— 


‘* Peking, August 15th. 

‘* At a conference on August 12th it was agreed that the Allied forces should 
concentrate within five miles of Peking on August 14th and assault on August 15th. 
The attack, however, was begun in the early morning of the 14th, and our troops 
had to make a forced march of fifteen miles, from Tung-chau, in great heat.* 
We were on extreme left and attacked south-east gate of Chinese City. There 
was practically no opposit on at that point, as we were not expected there, and 
portions of the 7th Rajputs and 24th Punjab Infantry broke down gate and 
rushed it. Fusiliers and Ist Sikhs followed on, with some cavalry and guns. 
I then sent whatever cavalry were at hand and 24th Punjab Infantry to 
Temple of Heaven to secure our left flank and a camping ground, and with the 
other corps pushed on towards the Legations. At 3 p.m. we got on the canal 
opposite water gate and were signalled to from the wall held by Legations. I, 
with some of my staff and about seventy men of the 7th Rajputs and 1st Sikhs, 
rushed across the almost dry moat and entered through water gaie without any 
loss. We found all well in Legations. Sir Claude Macdonald at once showed 
me round position with a view to further action. Meanwhile our field artillery 
were brought up to fire at central gate of Tartar City, but a sortie by Americans 
and Russians of the garrison along the wall anticipated the bombardment 
the gate fell into our hands. Two field guns were then brought into Legation, 
and the rest sent back to Temple of Heaven, About 5 p.m, Americans under 
General Chaffee entered Legation, and then moved on towards central gate of 
‘Tartar City forthenight. By nightfall we had about 400 men in Legation 
during evening at Temple of Heaven were engaged and after inflicting heavy 
losses oceupied south gate of Chinese City.” 


The situation inside the Legations is thus tersely summarized by 
The Times Peking correspondent telegraphing the day of relief: 
“The besieged were heavily attacked during the last two days. 
Relief came just in time.” Of the critical position even after reliet 
we get some idea from a subsequent telegram from General Gaselee: 
“T am very short of food, but am arranging for convoys,” and by the 
further information from Dr. Morrison: “The Dowager Empress, 
the Emperor, Prince Tuan, and all the high officers have escaped 
to Tai-yuen-fu, in Shansi, where they will proceed to Si-ngau-Fu. 
The Peking Gazette has ceased to appear. There is no Govern- 
ment.” Those four words exhaustively express the whole China 
question at the time of going to press. 


Among the many ways in which our amiable 
Teutonic cousins seek to irritate us is by frequently 
declaring that Russia and Japan have effected an 
extente to our detriment. The Cologne Gazette, e.g., which has been, 


RUSSIA AND 
JAPAN. 


* Owing, it is said, to a premature movement on the part of other forces, which 
is said to have jeopardised the whole scheme. 
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if it is not at this moment, in close touch with the Berlin Foreign 
Office, is very anxious to impress this fact upon us. There may 
be more likelihood of such an understanding than is generally 
recognized in this country, but why should it be injurious to 
British interests? On the contrary, it would be to our advantage, 
as would every development calculated to simplify the Far Eastern 
Problem and to diminish the chances of general war. One of 
the chief anxieties of the present crisis has arisen from the fear 
lest Russia and Japan might find it impossible to co-operate, and 
nothing has been more reassuring than the falsification of this fear. 
Japan is so easily the leading Power in the Far East that it is folly 
on the part of any other nation to question her supremacy, and 
there are reasons for believing that Russia is so impressed by the 
political and military capacity of her young rival as to have de- 
cided to conciliate her. The Times Tokio correspondent, who is 
in close touch with the Japanese Government, draws attention to 
this interesting development in a letter dated Tokio, July 27th, in 
which he discusses the generally accepted theory that Russia and 
Japan must inevitably come into conflict in the near future. The 
datu of this belief are very simple. “ Russia must of necessity 
annex Korea in order to secure her communications between 
Vladivostok and Leao-Tong; Japan must of necessity oppose 
the annexation; delay would immensely develop Russia’s 
ability to carry out her design, and Japan will consequently 
act rapidly.” The writer grants that “the chain of reasoning 
seems tolerably complete. It cannot be denied that Russia 
wants Korea; it cannot be denied that Japan will not let her 
have it without a struggle; and thus the only uncertain 
element is the effective strength of Russia’s desire.” Russia’s 
recent acquisition of a piece of foreshore at Masampho was inter- 
preted in Europe as an indication of her desire to quarrel with 
Japan, but the writer points out that in the final agreement Russia 
“did not in any respect overstep the limits of her treaty privileges. 
She purchased a tract of land within the area designated by treaty 
for the purposes of such transactions. Japan might have done the 
same.” If the incident has any moral it is that “Russia is anxious to 
avoid a collision with the Japanese Empire, for whereas her agents 
had originally sought to go beyond the treaty they took refuge within 
its four corners when checked from Tokio.” To this “ believers in 
the imminence of war will doubtless reply that Russia’s forbearance 
was due to her own unreadiness, and that her methods five or six 
years hence will be much more self-asserting. Perhaps so. But 
five or six years is a long time, and if things go on as they are 
doing at present Japan, five or six years hence, will be found with 
such a preponderance of vested interests in Korea that the task of 
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dislodging her will not be easy. That is a point of view too often 
omitted from the calculations of persons discussing this subject.” 
Time is not on Russia’s side as regards Korea. 


The Tokio correspondent of The Times is clearly 


Russia’s_ of opinion that Russia meditates abandoning her 
ADVANCES TO ae i . 
JAPAN. hopeless Korean ambition, and is seeking to 


cultivate the friendship of the Japanese. She 
probably repents the unceremonious manner in which she ousted 
them from Port Arthur :— 


‘* We have new evidence that Russia desires to be on friendly terms with Japan 
in the demeanour of her troops towards their Japanese comrades in the North 
China campaign. It is not merely that the soldiers of the two empiresare fighting 
in the same lines against a common enemy ; they might do that without getting 
closer together than the routine of military manm@uvres required. But the 
Russians are doing much more. They are utilizing the opportunity to the full. 
Their courtesy and helpfulness towards the Japanese in the field have made quite 
an impression in Tokio. Newspaper correspondents describe how, when the first 
Japanese column was advancing from Ta-ku to Tien-tsin, the Russians not only 
acted as guides and voluntarily performed outpost duty, but also provided vehicles 
for bringing up stragglers, swam Japanese horses across a river, and gave a con- 
spicuously hearty welcome to the new-comers at various points along the route. 
The Japanese, who themselves are nothing if not courteous and helpful, appreciate 
these qualities to the full in another, and are very outspoken in their gratitude 
towards the Russians.” 


Then, again, a more subtle, though perhaps not less powerful in- 
fluence, is making for peace :— 


“ This war will probably provide the one factor needed for completing Japan’s 
international equation. The struggle with her neighbour in 1894 raised her many 
points in Occidental estimation. Her display of fighting prowess won her more 
respect from civilized Europe than her thirty years of peaceful progress had 
previously won. Butas an object-lesson her success was incomplete ; the quality 
of the enemy she has crushed was underrated. She had beaten China, but 
Western onlookers concluded that the beating of China was not much of a feat 
after all, There remained, therefore, an aliquid amari in her eup of victory. She 
had given her proofs, but they were held not to have sufficiently established her 
title to respect. That defect might not have mattered much to another Power ; 
but it undoubtedly troubled Japan’s conscience. The present war 
will happily tend to remove the feeling and to correct the imperfection in the 
full round of her modern career. She is fighting side by side with the armies 
of the West against an enemy no longer underrated, and she has already acquitted 
herself in such a manner that no further proof of her military capacity will be 


necessary.” 
It is therefore permissible to hope that the dreaded Chinese 
crisis may prove to be a blessing in disguise by assuaging certain 


dangerous animosities. There is still, however, “one cloud upon 
the horizon” :— 


“Events are so shaping themselves in Manchuria that Russia will probably 
have to send a very large force there. Now Japan cannot easily reconcile herself 
to the idea that Russia should have a free hand in Manchuria, It is an idea 
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hurtful to her sense of pride and justice and opposed to her diplomatic plans. It 
hurts her pride because Russia turned her out of Manchuria four years ago under 
a pretext which ought to tell with equal force against Russian occupation of 
Manchuria to-day. It hurts her sense of justice because she fails to see why she 
herself, when about to send troops to Ta-ku, should have been required by St. 
Petersburg to give guarantees if Russia may send as big a force as she pleases to 
Manchuria without giving any guarantee whatever. And it is opposed to her 
diplomatic plans because one of her pet projects has always been that freedom of 
action for herself in Korea might be purchased by according freedom of action to 
Russia in Manchuria. These considerations are beginning to disturb the mind 
of the Japanese public. They may not lead to serious trouble ; but, if they do 
not, much credit will be due to Japanese forbearance.” 


But is it not possible that Russia may find her hands so full in 
Manchuria that she will be only too glad to give the Japanese a 
free hand in Korea ? 


The appointment of Count von Waldersee, and 

A DECLINING especially the manner of the appointment, not 
only caused a certain froissement in official 

circles in France, but outside official circles it created general 
indignation and disgust, which found vivid expression in the 
popular Press. Although the relations between the English and 
French nations are almost as bad as they can be, with a liability to 
become worse before the autumn is over, we can sympathize with 
our neighbours over this episode. For our part we will frankly 
admit that we would far sooner see the British contingent in 
China under the supreme command of a French or Russian 
General than of a German who will simply utilize his position-— 
under instructions from Berlin—to make mischief between our- 
selves and other Powers. Our Government could have spoilt 
the German game, and would have scored heavily, by proposing 
a French General for the position, and there are several soldiers 
in France, eg., General Jamont, General Négrier, or General 
Galieni, quite as qualified for the part as the theatrical Count 
Waldersee, who makes speeches at every railway station, and has 
his photograph taken while he waits. In a recent number of the 
Autorité that eminent Chauvinist M. Paul de Cassagnac makes 
some noteworthy reflections on the German triumph :—“ There 
can be no doubt about it, Russia has sacrificed us to Germany. 
Wishing to improve her relations with Germany, she has used us 
as a pledge of her sincerity.” After pointing out that Russia could 


easily have avoided humiliating France by claiming for herself 
the command in China, he declares that, not only politically, 
but also economically, Russia is ill-treating France, and calls 
attention to the fact that Russian dues on imported wines have 
been raised 50 per cent. at a time when French merchants had 
hoped to extend their sales in Russia. M. de Cassagnac makes 
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himself responsible for the statement that the Czar will only be 
allowed to visit the French Exhibition on condition that France 
will float a further Russian loan, and add another wmilliard 
(£40,000,000) to the five milliards (£200,000,000) she has already 
advanced to her ally. That the Russian Government perpetrated 
a political blunder in acquiescing in the China command going 
to a German is obvious from the concluding paragraph of M. de 


Cassagnac’s article, which undoubtedly expresses prevailing French 
opinion :— 


** Whether this fine and somewhat costly plan (a loan for a visit) will be realized 
we really do not know. What we have observed, however, is that the Russian 
alliance is suffering from a slight chill in the South of France. We are getting 
over the extravagant delirium with which we welcomed the Russian Sovereigns, a 
delirium which was singularly lacking in dignity. . . . To-day she places us 
beneath the German yoke. Truly, we are no longer so foolishly anxious to stand 
up on every and any occasion and listen to the harmonious chords of the Russian 
Anthem. We have already experienced the inconveniences of this alliance ; 0 
its advantages we have not even had a glimpse.” 


Le Temps, of August 15th, devotes its leading 

ANGLO-FRENCH column to an indignant critique of the article 
which appeared in the August National Review 

entitled “ Having Eyes They See Not,” and accuses us of endea- 
vouring to excite ill-feeling between France and Great Britain 
This was certainly not the purpose of that article, for we are with 
the overwhelming majority of our fellow-countrymen in regarding 
a war between these two countries as.a dire disaster.whatever the 
issue, and for the very practical reason that neither nation, however 
victorious, would derive any substantial benefit from it. It could 
only result in the aggrandizement of Germany, who, at an early 
stage of the struggle would lay hands on Holland, and at a later 
stage would intervene and impose her own terms on the crippled 
conqueror. France, doubtless with good reason, counts upon the 
support of Russia in the event of a war with England, but this would 
only make the subsequent ascendency of Germany all the more 
inevitable. With France, Russia,and England exhausted by a Titanic 
struggle Europe would be literally at the feet of the Kaiser,who would 
be able to march on Paris, St. Petersburg, or London, as he pleased. 
But while fully conscious of the madness of an Anglo-French 
War we cannot blind ourselves to the existence of a powerful War 
Party in France, who have been educated by the Petit Journal and 
other papers, under German or Clerical inspiration, to the view that it 
would be infinitely easier to obtain La Revanche for Fashoda than 
for Sedan. The idea of the invasion of England is being steadily 
popularized in Paris, and the installation of a Nationalist Govern- 
ment, which might occur at any moment, would be a very real 
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danger to the peace of Europe. Under such guidance, France 
might easily be stampeded by the cry of “A Londres!” For 
this reason we consider it our duty to try and arouse British 
statesmen to the criminal folly of leaving this island month after 
month without any organized defence, and we shall continue to do 
so, though we know it is a waste of pen, ink, and paper. We are 
as anxious to avoid a war with France as we believe the 
distinguished foreign editor of Le Temps is desirous of avoiding 
a war with England, but no country has a right to tempt her 
enemies as we have done during the past year. We believe our 
Navy to be redoubtable, but the French strategists might be 
clever enough to decoy it out of the Channel for the couple of 
days they require to throw 100,000 men upon our unprotected 
capital. That is why such articles as “Having Eyes They See Not” 
appear in British periodicals. They are inspired by attachment to 
England and by respect for French military and naval capacity. 
If they have any influence it is pacific. 


oa Everyone is firmly convinced that we shall have a 
WILL THERE BE 7 : ° 

A GenerAL General Election in October, and everyone ought 

ELECTION? to know. At the same time the policy of an early 
Dissolution must have lost some of its attraction in the eyes of 
its more enthusiastic advocates by losing its Khaki character. 
Cabinets are not conspicuous for their sense of humour, but it 
is hardly credible that an appeal should be made to the country 
by the conductors of a successful war before that war is con- 
cluded. The original preparations for a General Election last 
July were due to the belief that the fall of Pretoria and the relief 
of Mafeking indicated an early termination of hostilities, while the 
later determination to dissolve in October was founded on the con- 
viction that all serious fighting would be over by the end of 
August. The events of the last few weeks render it practically 
impossible for the fighting to be finished by October, and it would 
be difficult to conceive anything more dangerous to a Party in 
power than to appeal to the constituencies whilst long lists of 
casualties are daily appearing, and “regrettable occurrences ” are 
not unknown. It does not require a political meteorologist 
to forecast what would happen, eg., in Manchester, or even in 
Birmingham, on the day of the poll if on the previous day 
Botha or De Wet had captured a detachment of Manchester or 
Birmingham men, as the case may be. The policy of a Khaki 
General Election was always objectionable—when it was likely to 
succeed, because it involved the pervérsion of one of the most 
memorable events in British history to mere Party purposes, and 
it would have resulted in another huge Ministerial majority at a 
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time when we have all learnt that a huge majority is a national 
calamity. It will be interesting to hear what can be said in favour 
of a premature Dissolution, now that it would necessarily be held 
at a time of considerable peril to the Unionist Party—the advan- 
tages of an old register to the contrary notwithstanding. Curiously 
enough, the only politician yet in the field with any serious Khaki 
claims is the Radical candidate for Newcastle-on-Tyne—Captain 
Hedworth Lambton, the gallant commander of the Naval Brigade, 
who brought his men and guns to Ladysmith “in the nick” of time, 
and, tell it not in Gath, at the reputed risk of a court-martial. If 
Khakiism requires the Conservatives of Sheffield to turn out in 
their thousands to support Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, surely those 
of Newcastle can spare a vote or two to the captain of the 
Powerful? This is a loquacious age, but here is a man who has 
really done something. 


We invite the reader’s attention to the note- 
worthy letters written by leading Africanders of 
Cape Colony to the officials of the Orange Free 
State prior to the commencement of the present war, of which we 
reproduce the more striking passages at the end of this number. 
This correspondence suggests a question which can only receive a 
complete answer from history, but the answer may be suggested 
which history is not unlikely to confirm if it is not established in 
the interval by further disclosures. Why did Presidents Kruger 
and Steyn fly in the face not only of the admirable advice tendered 
them by so sincere and judicious a well-wisher as Sir Henry de 
Villiers, that they should meet the British demands in a con- 
ciliatory spirit and recognize the substantial justice of the 
Outlanders’ case, but also of his unmistakable intimation that if 
they insisted on war, they could not count on the support of 
the Colonial Dutch? The obvious answer is that the Confede- 
rate Presidents may have received different advice from other 
Africanders, who conveyed the impression that in the event of 
hostilities the Cape Dutch might be relied upon to rise. It 
is now known that the Transvaalers were absolutely convinced 
that as soon as they crossed the border their kinsmen of the Cape 
would flock en masse to their standards, and they were bitterly 
incensed at their failure to do so, which they openly denounce 
as “a betrayal.” They were presumably misled by some per- 
son or persons unknown, and later on the names of the 
cowardly traitors who left them in the lurch may be divulged 
by their dupes. This doubtless affords a partial explanation of 
the Ultimatum, For the rest we shall have to wait for Dr. Leyds’ 
story. There is good ground for believing that at the most 
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critical moment of the negotiations, when President Kruger was 
contemplating concession, the Transvaal agent in Europe—as hinted 
by Sir Henry de Villiers—cabled to Pretoria that he (Leyds) had 
the most positive assurances from European statesmen that in the 
event of war certain European nations would see the Boers 
through This information was transmitted to the ingenuous 
officials of the Free State and clinched the matter. During the 
war abundant evidence has come to light of the unshakeable 
conviction of the burghers that external assistance would be 
forthcoming when required, and to-day Europe is hardly more 
popular with the Boers than are the Africanders. Dr. Leyds 
would undoubtedly receive short shrift should he reappear among 
those he is known to have so mercilessly fleeced, and is believed 
to have cruelly duped, with misleading assurances. 


But how far was Dr. Leyds a deceiver, and how 
far was he a dupe of astuter politicians than him- 
self? The commonly accepted view is that it was 
“all Leyds”; that in order to keep up the supply of secret 
service-money, which for some months enabled him to play the 
great man in Europe, he cabled any lies likely to please. We 
are not concerned to defend him. He probably belongs to that 
large class for whom truth has no attractions, and we know that 
when the war began he opened a factory of lies in Brussels. At 
the same time, we believe that he, in his turn, had been misled by 
the assurances of support he had received from responsible Con- 
tinental statesmen. It is asserted by those who ought to know 
that if Dr. Leyds ever feels free to tell the whole truth the Boers 
will cease to revere the memory of Count Mouravieff (Russian 
Foreign Minister) or the person of Prince Hohenlohe (the German 
Imperial Chancellor), both of whom at one time shared the view of 
the Vatican that the Boers were the instrument chosen by Provi- 
dence to humble the British Empire. That Count Mouravieff was 
exceedingly fussy and pertinacious on their behalf, and made two 
distinct efforts to organize a European Concert for the purpose of 
presenting a Joint Note to Great Britain, is common knowledge, and 
he also complained of the manner in which he had been “let in” by 
German statesmen. So, after all, it may ultimately turn out that 
Prince Hohenlohe was the principal villain of the piece. It was 
noted by the quidnuncs that when the Boer Peace Delegates recently 
visited Berlin—the scene of Dr. Leyds’ ovation when the fall of Lady- 
smith was hourly expected—the Imperial Chancellor was ostenta- 
tiously announced as “engaged on a visit to his Russian estates.” 
Thus all chance of an awkward encounter was avoided. The British 
authorities will certainly find abundant evidence in the official 
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archives of Pretoria that the Boers expected the support of Ger- 
many. We sincerely hope that if they ascertain that official 
Germany egged on the Transvaal to war that no diplomatic con- 
sideration will prevent their publication in a further Parliamentary 
paper. That there was a conspiracy in South Africa against Great 
Britain is beyond doubt, but the chief conspirators were in Europe. 
It was another plot that failed. 


On Monday, July 29th, the civilized world was 

tn See horrified to learn that King Humbert of Italy 
Humsert. had been assassinated on the previous evening at 
Monza, near Milan, by an Anarchist under the 

following circumstances. His Majesty had accepted the invitation 
of the committee of the Provincial Athletic Club to be present at 
a distribution of prizes won at the Club sports. At 9.30 p.m. the 
King drove on to the Palaestra or ground where the sports were 
held, and was warmly cheered by a large crowd. After presiding 
at the function, which lasted an hour, the King left the enclosure, 
and was starting to drive to the Royal Villa in a closed carriage 
when four revolver shots were suddenly fired by a man standing 
among the crowd. The King was struck by three bullets, one of 
which penetrated the heart. The assassin was rescued with 
difficulty from the crowd. In the meantime the dying monarch, 
who characteristically exclaimed, “It is nothing,’ was rapidly 
driven to the Palace, which was reached in three minutes. He 
died as he was being carried to his room, and when the doctors 
arrived they could only pronounce life extinct. The Queen, who 
had been at once sent for, arrived hoping to find her husband 
wounded, but she was too late. In her first outburst of grief 
she pronounced this touching tribute to the King: “It is the 
vceatest crime of the century. Humbert was a good, faithful man. 
No one loved his people more than he did, and he bore no ill-will 
towards any one.” The miscreant who had perpetrated this 
dastardly and crazy deed proved to be a young man named 
Gaetano Bresci, a native of Prato, aged thirty-one. He was a 
cloth weaver by trade, and an avowed anarchist animated by 
“hatred for monarchical institutions.” He had spent the last three 
years in the United States, and had lately returned to Italy, it is 
said, for the express purpose of killing the King in accordance with 
an elaborate plot aiming at the assassination of several Sovereigns. 
Considering the indecent violence of the anti-dynastic factions 
in Italy, it seems hardly necessary to father this crime on any 
external agency. Milan itself is a hotbed of revolution and anarchy, 
and in order to pander to the local passions the Municipal 
Council of the City had, shortly before King Humbert’s death, 
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declined to salute him at the railway station. Though a modest, 
unassuming man, with an almost weak desire not to overstep the 
bounds of Constitutionalism, he was probably more vilified by the 
two disaffected sections of his subjects—the Republicans and the 
Clericals—than any Sovereign of his time. His life had already 
been twice attempted, and the wonder, perhaps, is that it 
was not taken sooner, as among his attractive personal attributes 
were great personal courage and dislike of elaborate precau- 
tions. Thus he was a peculiarly easy victim. With charming, if 
pathetic, humour he thus commented upon Acciarito’s attempt 
upon his life in 1897, “These are the little perquisites of the trade.” 


The tragic death of the King of Italy caused 
Femina sincere distress throughout the British Empire. 
~The tie between England and Italy is an old and 
honoured one, and will, we hope, become still closer in the future ; 
but apart from this, it was known here that King Humbert per- 
sonally entertained a more than kindly feeling for the British 
Empire. During the dark days of last winter, when our friends 
were few and far between, and therefore all the more valued, the 
Italian Government was the only one in Europe which gave public 
official utterance to its friendly sentiments towards the British 
Government. Our Parliament, Press, and public have to-day com- 
bined to do honour to the illustrious victim. An address of “ in- 
dignation and deep concern with which this House has learned the 
assassination of Her Majesty’s Ally, the King of Italy,” and to 
express its “abhorrence” of the crime was unanimously carried in 
both Houses of Parliament, after respectful tributes from the 
Party Leaders. Lord Salisbury, who is not given to gushing, spoke 
with deep appreciation of the high qualities of the late King :— 


‘* He was a man unstained by any offence towards his countrymen or vice to the 
society to which he belonged ; a man high in the esteem, belief, and homage of all 
his contemporaries ; a man who loved his people above all things, and spent his 
life for them ; a man whose family had given themselves to the fostering of the 
Italian nationality with an ardour and devoted continuance that led to constant 
success. It was that man that the secret societies selected, and the ruthless exe- 
cutioner struck at, in obeyance to their decree. My lords, we cannot consider these 
political actions, because, as I have said, all forms of political life have been 
equally struck at by them. We cannot consider them the result of private revenge, 
for there is no trace of any motive of private revenge to actuate those by whom 
these deeds have been done. It is nothing but that morbid thirst for notoriety 
which is the bane and the curse of our modern civilization.” 


Lord Kimberley, the Leader of the Opposition Lords, spoke well 
and wisely of the relations between these two nations, and uttered 
the word in season akout the lenient treatment of murder :— 


‘* There is no country where, I think, we have gained more of the esteem of the 
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population, because it is known that our sympathies have been strong with their 
endeavour to establish a free Constitutional Government. We have felt the 
difficulties which they have had to sustain, and that being the case I think we 
offer our sympathy with them with almost more emphasis than could be offered by 
people with whom there is not such a strong bond. As regards the future I 
myself hold entirely to the opinion of the noble marquis that there has been a 
tendency to treat these crimes too lightly and too leniently. I am not myself, I 
hope, one of those who have the least wish for indiscriminate revenge, but I do 
say that society is perfectly justified, nay bound to exercise a salutary control 
over and salutary punishment against those whom I do not hesitate to characterize 
as enemies of the human race.” 


One of the most scandalous instances of this lenient treatment 
condemned by Lord Kimberley, which may not be wholly uncon- 
nected with the murder of the King of Italy, is that accorded to 
the would-be assassin of the Prince of Wales—Sipido, who, thanks 
to the sympathy of a Belgian jury and the indifference or conni- 
vance of the Belgian Government, remains at large. 


The new King of Italy, Victor Emmanuel III.— 
Tur New Kina. hitherto called Prince of Naples—is an unknown 

quantity, but he is said to be a strong man and it 
is confidently predicted that he will tread in the vigorous footsteps 
of his grandfather. His first public appearance when he took the 
oath of fidelity to the Constitution in the Senate Hall in Rome was 
a conspicuous success. He read a Speech from the Throne marked 
by unusual fervour, eloquence, and courage, which not only roused 
the rapturous enthusiam of the assembled legislators but made an 
excellent impression on the foreigners who were privileged to hear 
it. The Speech after referring to the manner in which the people 
who had “ wept over the bier of its King” had rallied round his 
successor, thus showing “ how firm in the country are the roots of 
the Liberal Monarchy,” proceeded :— 


* From this plébiscite of sorrow I draw the best augury for my reign. The note 
of noble and piteous sympathy which spontaneously welled forth from the soul of 
the nation at the announcement of the tragic event at Monza tells me that the 
voice of patriotism, which has ever inspired miracles of valour, still resounds in 
Italian hearts, That voice I hail with pride. When a people has written in a 
book of history a page like that of our risorgimento it has a right to hold high its 
head and to aspire to the greatest ideals. Holding high my head, and aspiring to 
the greatest ideals, I dedicate myself to my country with all the warmth, all 


the vigour within me, all the strength derived from the examples and traditions 
of my House.” 


After paying graceful tributes to his father and mother, the King 
declared that Italy would continue to be an influence for peace 
abroad. “But external peace suffices not. We need internal 
peace and the concord of all men of goodwill to develop our 
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intellectual forces and our economic energies.” He closed with 
this noble peroration :-— 

«Senators, Deputies ! unabashed and steadfast I ascend the Throne, conscious 
of my rights and of my duties as a King. Let Italy have faith in me as I have 
faith in the destinies of our country, and no human force shall destroy that which 
with such self-sacrifice our fathers builded. It is necessary to keep watch and to 
employ every living force to guard intact the great conquests of unity and of 
liberty. The serenest trust in our liberal charter will never fail me, and I shall 
not be wanting either in strong initiative or in energy of action in vigorously 
defending our glorious institutions, precious heritage from our great dead. 
Brought up in the love of religion and of the Fatherland, I take God to witness 
of my promise that from this day forward I offer my heart, my mind, my life, 
to the grandeur of our land.’ (Cries of ‘ Viva il Re!’ ‘ Viva la Regina!’ ‘ Viva 
Casa Savoia !’ lasting more than five minutes.) ” 


The omission of all reference to the Triple Alliance in the Royal 
Speech evoked some comment, and not a few well-wishers to Italy 
inferred that the new King has no ambition to continue that 
disastrous compact. 


The assassination of King Humbert has afforded 
the Vatican another opportunity of showing its 
political vindictiveness. When this hideous deed 
first moved the civilized world with one common impulse even the 
Papacy appeared to acquiesce in the universal sympathy for the 
Italian Royal Family, and for once a kindly and even a Christian 
note was struck in the official organ of the Vatican. But it was only 
a passing aberration, and the orthodox hatred of the House of Savoy 
speedily reasserted itself. The widowed Queen Margharita, a 
devoted wife, a devout Catholic, and an idolized Queen, composed 
a prayer for the repose of the soul of the murdered monarch, for 
which she sought official sanction from Monsignor Bonomelli, the 
Bishop of Cremona, her spiritual guide. “I beg of you,” she wrote, 
“to have this prayer copied and printed, and to recommend it in 
memory of my Lord and King, so that all the people may pray for 
him, and let it be known, too, that it was I who wrote it, and 
perhaps for the love which, against all my deserts, the people bear 
me, they will willingly recite it.” The Bishop published the 
Queen’s appeal, adding, “ How could I not grant the prayer of the 
august and pious lady, written with the body of the King before her 
eyes?” But he could not venture to act on the appeal without 
higher authority, and to use his own words, “ he sought the advice 
of him who is in a position to give it,” meaning, of course, the 
Pope, and having received a favourable reply the Bishop published 
the prayer of the Queen, which was recited in many churches and 
accepted as lawful. Then the French Clerical Press, inspired by 
Assumptionists, Redemptionists, Jesuits, and other politicians 
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who pull the strings of the Vatican, began to howl, and 
finally extorted a Papal communiqué disavowing Monsignor Bono- 
melli and declaring the Queen’s prayer to be inadmissible! This 
disgraceful episode is fully related by the Rome correspondent 
of The Times, who is convinced—and he is a singularly accurate 
observer—that as the permission to publish the prayer was due 
to the personal initiative of the Pope, so its subsequent withdrawal 
was due to the same initiative. The Christian feelings of the man 
had been momentarily invoked by the grief of the stricken Queen, 
but the “statesman” speedily repented of his weakness and re- 
membered his duty as “a good Catholic.” Whether this outrage 
has endeared the Vatican to the Italian people we cannot say, but 
it materially helps to open the eyes of the English to the uncon- 
scionable character of the Papacy, and we commend it to The 
Tublet, The Pilot, and other organs engaged in the holy work of 
Romanizing this country. The Duke of Norfolk and Cardinal 
Vaughan, are due on a pilgrimage to St. Peter's in October. 
Perhaps they may succeed in conveying to the Pope how heavily 
their spiritual labours are handicapped by his political policy. It 
would be interesting to learn whether recent events have had any 
efiect on the prospects of those astute prelates, Cardinal Gibbons 
and Archbishop Ireland, who are believed to have reported in 
Rome that if “ Americanism ” be given a free hand the people of 
the United States may be ultimately brought into the true fold. 


The Times (August 21st) has published an important 
and disquieting contribution from “An Indian 
Officer” on “ Our Armaments in India.” These have 
long been known by insiders to be in a thoroughly unsatisfactory 
condition, and we at last have the facts set forth in what is 
practically an appeal to the British nation. The writer reminds 
us that “It has been well said that there is no public opinion 
in India. A very large proportion of the European inhabitants 
are Government officials, and are consequently unable to pub- 
licly advocate either reform or re-armament. With one or two 
notable exceptions, the English Press of India is devoted to 
the consideration of political and mercantile affairs, and cares 
nothing for purely military matters. Hence, if there is to be 
any reform, any re-armament, both of which are so urgently 
needed, we can only turn to the Press of the Metropolis of the 
Empire for help. Governments, notoriously, do little of their own 
initiative. It is necessary to stir them up by agitation before even 
the most obvious steps are taken.” This is a bitter truth which 
we at home have long since learnt, and which apparently is 
beginning to be realized in India, The long and the short of it 
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is that the armaments of our Indian Empire are hopelessly in- 
adequate and largely obsolete, and that the Indian Government 
are totally unprepared for the struggle for which they were sup- 
posed to be preparing for many years, and on which they have 
admittedly spent many millions. The personnel of the Army is 
clearly insufficient for a first-class war, while the matériel is con- 
spicuous by its deficiencies. The supply of transport is miserable, 
our guns are too few, and the few there are would be hopelessly 
outclassed by the superior weapons of any European foe they 
are likely to come in contact with. Lord Curzon, the present 
Viceroy, is a young, capable, and ambitious man of superabundant 
activity. It should be a point of honour with him to interest 
himself in the question of Indian defence, and to see that, 
before his term of office closes, the present scandalous state of 
things has been remedied. Unfortunately, he is believed to take 
as little interest in military matters as in finance, and will probably 
resort to vague denials. Like all our Imperial statesmen, he has 
talked or written himself into his present position, and acquaint- 
ance with the elementary principles of national defence is deemed 
as unnecessary to a Viceroy as to a Secretary of State for War or 
a First Lord of the Admiralty. The fiction of the expert in the 
background—who is kept in the background to be overruled in 
the background—is maintained to pacify the public. The supine- 
ness of the Indian Government coincides with rumours of feverish 
military activity in Afghanistan, where the Ameer is said to be 
emulating the example of President Kruger and converting his 
country into a vast arsenal, 
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THERE are certain potentialities which no man who has lived long 
in the Far East cares to consider, and of which, on those rare 
occasions when he permits his unwilling mind to dwell upon them, 
he cannot think without a shudder. First and foremost among 
these possibilities is the resurrection of China. How if a day 
should come when even the pig-tailed Celestial should adopt for 
protective purposes the arts and sciences of the West? Where 
would Europe with its political intrigues and jealousies be if the 
400,000,000 of Chinese should put on that armour which has won 
for 40,000,000 of Japanese profound respect from every one of the 
Western Powers? And what a nightmare prospect if China thus 
aroused should proceed to revenge herself upon the West for fifty 
years of European aggression, exploitation and partition! There is 
no one who has lived in China or Japan but carries somewhere, 
locked within the secret chambers of his heart, such a fear. Those 
who know China know her swarming millions, destitute indeed as 
yet of anything that could be called a developed sense of 
nationality, yet big with the embryo of that emotion in their bitter 
hatred of the “foreign devil,” and their profound attachment to 
the customs, the religion, and the mode of life of the immemorial 
East. These men know, with the example of Japan before them, 
that only a shock sufficiently profound and far-reaching, is neces- 
sary to set in motion the train of causes which will produce this 
occidentalization—to coin a required word. To overcome the 
initial resistance of a vast mass is far harder than to overcome the 
resistance of a small one, and thus the reluctance of China to make 
her own what in the case of Japan has been adopted with so much 
less difficulty is explained. But the change is coming if it has not 
already come. 

Nothing can be more striking than to contrast the attitude of 
the West to China in the early months of 1898 with its attitude 
to China in August or September 1900. Two years ago it was 
assuined not merely that there was a sick man in the Far East, but 
that the sick man was moribund. Indeed, all that remained was, 
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it appeared, to divide up his inheritance. Russia had seized Port 
Arthur and was digesting Manchuria; Germany had laid hands 
upon Kiao-Chau with a cynical violence which astonished the 
world, and was demanding the whole of Shan-tung; England had 
occupied Wei-hai-Wei, and, however reluctantly—for experience in 
India had taught us that dominion in the East is never cheaply 
acquired, least of all when. violence is done to the sentiments and 
belief of the Oriental—was advancing certain claims upon the 
Yang-tsze Valley; France had obtained Kwang-Chau and was 
rounding off a French sphere of influence contiguous to Tonkin ; 
even Italy and Belgium and Denmark each had their schemes for 
obtaining more or less of this newly discovered no-man’s-land. 
China seemed in danger of becoming what Italy was to Metternich 
—a geographical term. Her collapse in the war of 1894-5 and her 
helplessness before the aggression of the Powers had blinded men 
to the fact that this was no decaying Turkey, with a dwindling 
Mussulman population, but a race which is perpetually and rapidly 
expanding, overrunning Burmah, Tonkin, Malaysia, the Philippines 
and Polynesia, so totally alien to the West in thought, religion and 
ideas that it has no points of contact, and that nothing deserving 
the name of friendship can exist between individual members 
of the two opposed spheres of thought. Some there had been, 
indeed, such as the late Mr. C. H. Pearson, and one or two French 
observers, fresh from experience of the passive resistance that 
China offers and has always offered on the borders of Tonkin, who 
looked further ahead and saw that what was defunct was not 
China itself or the yellow race, but the corrupt incapable govern- 
ment that monopolizes power at Peking. These had misgivings, 
but generally the feeling in Europe was anxiety as to which nation 
was to have the largest share of the belongings of the supposed 
corpse. 

And in August, 1900, all has changed. From the one extreme 
men have flown to the other. Because China is not dead she is no 
longer sick; because an allied force of some 40,000 men, distracted by 
every kind of intestine jealousy and rivalry, without a common 
commander-in-chief, and directed by a burlesque of a debating 
society, has not found the march upon Peking a simple and easy 
task—it is assumed that China is a great Power, that she is most 
formidable from a military standpoint, and that she is a match for 
the West. “I am astonished,” says Count Cassini, the famous 
Russian diplomatist, “at the metamorphosis which the Chinese 
have undergone. When I left China their favourite arms were 
bows and arrows.” And it appears that this surprise extends to 
the Russian Press, since the Novoe Vremya, which only a few 
weeks ago regarded China as a Russian dependency, has urged’ 
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upon Russia the wisdom of keeping her hands free, and “not 
squandering her immense strength in the deserts of China.” 
References to the enormous task of cowing a population of 
400,000,000 are now as common in the Press of Europe as 
they were rare one or two years ago. So that if there has 
been an awakening of the Far East to the danger of Western 
aggression, there has also been an awakening of the West to the 
difficulty of carrying out such aggression. The supposed corpse 
has come to life, and that is sufficiently startling. 

There is, however, nothing as yet to show that China has ina few 
months or years passed from a position of abject inferiority to the 
West to one of comparative equality or superiority. There is much 
to show that she has not. She may have some tens of thousands 
of men armed with the newest weapons, but she has not as yet the 
organization and generalship without which no army can be really 
effective. Though she is clearly far more formidable than in 1842, 
1860, or 1895, what trifling successes she has gained so far must be 
ascribed rather to the peculiar difficulties of the terrain between 
Tien-tsin and Peking and to the extreme inefficiency of an expedi- 
tionary force, made up of half a dozen nationalities, operating 
at enormous distances from their real bases, than to any other 
cause. What is ominous is the appearance of a certain solidarity 
between the north, centre and south, between the east and west 
of the vast Chinese Empire. Whereas in the China-Japan war 
the centre and south held aloof, and the strain of supporting the 
war was virtually thrown upon the shoulders of the Viceroy of 
Pe-chi-li, there is now ferment from Kashgar in the extreme 
west to Manchuria in the north-east, and from the Amur to 
Canton. It looks as though the seizure of Kiao-Chau and Port 
Arthur had at last administered the required shock. 

In face of the present situation there are two Powers whose 
position in the Far East is seriously affected. These two are 
Russia and Germany. In the past months the Russians have 
realized the fact that for all practical purposes Port Arthur and 
the Maritime Province are isolated. The Siberian railway has been 
broken, Russian stations on the Amur attacked and destroyed, 
and Manchuria lost, if only for a time. A great campaign in 
Manchuria has become a necessity if Russia is to reassert her 
position. For that campaign she is as yet in no sense prepared. 
The Siberian railway is still quite incomplete; as far as it goes it 
is badly laid and ill-provided with rolling-stock. In South Africa 
we have learnt how difficult it is to keep even a moderate force 
supplied with rations and ammunition by means of a single ill- 
equipped line. But Russia has not only to supply her Army 
already in the field with food and ammunition; she has also to 
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forward reinforcements along the vast length of her transcontinental 
railway. This is a task demanding the most complete and careful 
organization. In the American Civil War, General Sherman 
succeeded in supplying an army of 100,000 men and 35,000 animals 
for 196 days by the use of a line, in many ways better equipped 
and only 473 miles long, but this has always been regarded as 
a triumph of good management. From Cheliabinsk on the 
Siberian frontier to Stretensk on the Manchurian frontier is 
a distance of 2,762 miles, much of it desolate and uninhabited 
country. The mere problem of commissariat and transport is 
therefore a very serious matter for the Russian General Staff. 
Troops and stores will, no doubt, be sent by sea to a great extent, 
but here fresh difficulties, familiar to every Englishman after the 
object-lesson afforded by the movement of our Army to South 
Africa, will arise. Another trouble in Russia’s path is the provision 
of the necessary finances for the great campaign. For some years 
past her policy of constructing railways, which from their nature 
could only pay in the more or less distant future, has severely 
strained her resources, while her military and naval preparations, 
though far from complete, have swallowed millions; in short, the 
Chinese question could not have been raised at a more inopportune 
moment for her. She had planned the struggle for a time when 
Siberia had been opened up and developed, the railway complete, 
and her garrison in the Far East at least 200,000 strong. It has 
come years before she is prepared. 

Though the situation of Germany in the Far East is far less 
perilous than that of Russia, this upheaval of China threatens to 
deprive her of all the advantages which were expected to follow 
from the occupation of Kiao-Chau. She is now further than ever 
from her dream of monopolizing Shan-tung. No nationality has 
provoked such bitter hostility and dislike among the Chinese as 
the German, nor, when we read the mirthful accounts written by 
German soldiers at Kiao-Chau before the “ Boxer” rising, of how 
they hitched their hammocks to the images of the Chinese gods in 
the most sacred temples, can we wonder at this. Chinamen 
swarm into Hong Kong and the British parts of Malaysia, but they 
are most chary of settling under the German flag. It is curious 
that Count Cassini singles out the German—though, of course, he 
inculpates the British as well, to avoid the unpleasant results 
which invariably follow when a Russian official says anything evil 
of Germ ny—for condemnation in the matter of their treatment 
of the Chinese. It is true that our missionaries do an immense 
amount of mischief, and that, in conjunction with American 
missionaries, they are fruitful sources of riot, massacre and 
resultant bombardment. But our administration has always 
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treated China and the Chinese tenderly ; indeed, it is fully recog- 
nized by most enlightened Chinamen that England desires only 
liberty of trade, and has no desire to see China destroyed or par- 
titioned. As for Russia, Count Cassini is quite right in claiming 
that she has never forced her missionaries upon the Chinese. In 
fact, she follows exactly the policy which the common-sense of our 
ancestors, who were not one whit less religious, be it marked, than 
ourselves, forced upon the old East India Company. But if she 
does not inflict the most violent shocks upon the deepest instincts 
and prejudices of the race, she has been guilty of gross violence 
and injustice in the construction of the Manchurian railway, 
seizing the land of Chinamen and destroying temples in the line 
of route with a brusqueness worthy of the “ Armed Michael,” so 
dear to our German cousins. So that she, too, is far from faultless. 

As for England, I cannot see that she stands to lose by the 
change in China, or in the Western mode of regarding China. She 
has always wished to see China a Power capable of protecting 
herself. But, in her own interests as well as in the best and ulti- 
mate interests of China, it is necessary that not only should some 
authority exist in China, able to oppose schemes of external 
aggression, but also that the authority should be able to maintain 
internal order and to put a stop to the corruption and misgovern- 
ment ever rampant everywhere in the Empire. Ina word, England 
desires not only a strong China, but also a reformed China. Our 
African entanglements must necessarily prevent us from playing 
any great military part in the Far East for the next six months, 
but our diplomacy has shown its zeal for the rescue of the Europeans 
in Peking by being the first to advocate the giving of a mandate to 
Japan, while it has been not unsuccessful in maintaining friendly 
relations with the Viceroys of the Yang-tsze Valley. Though British 
policy has too often merited of late the severest of criticism, 
{ do not see that more could have been done or that it could have 
been better done in the crisis. At all costs the British Government 
was right to shrink from a war on a vast scale in the Far East, and 
to set its face steadily against schemes of wild and disordered 
revenge. The “No Quarter” speech of the Kaiser and the savage 
excesses of the Russians at Tien-tsin have shown how unjust were 
those critics of the Japanese—and many Englishmen were among 
them—who cried out that the Port Arthur massacre proved the 
Japanese to be mere barbarians with a thin veneer of civilization. 
Others are in the same boat to-day, for the explaining away of the 
“ No Quarter” speech explains nothing. 

But there is one Power which stands to gain, and to gain 
enormously, from this new situation in the Far East. That Power 
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could scarcely have been better for her interests. Only six weeks 
ago Count Cassini was declaring that Russia could not entrust 
Japan with the task of bringing China to order, because so to do 
would be “ to stultify herself, cede her place to Japan, and lose her 
prestige in the Far East. In that part of the world,” he continued, 
“ prestige means 50 per cent. of power. If there is any country 
whose influence should be prevented from gaining ground in China 
it is certainly Japan, which is the one Power capable of realizing 
the ideals of Pan-Mongolism to the terror of all Europe.” Yet this 
very thing which the Count—a man who knows his China and 
Japan perfectly—dreaded for Russian interests has happened. 
Not only has Japan undertaken the leading part in the advance to 
Peking, but she has undertaken it because her bitterest enemies 
could not act without her help. The very Power which was warned 
off Chinese soil in 1895 by the Triple Alliance of Russia, Germany, 
and France, because she was “yellow” and because Russia and 
Germany wanted for themselves the fruits of her conquests, has now 
been humbly begged to save the foreigners in Peking. Exquisite in- 
deed must be the revenge to the Japanese. As for “ Pan-Mongolism,” 
let Westerners reflect that it may prove a very salutary check upon 
something which is every whit as dangerous to civilization—Pan- 
Slavism, to wit. And a China under Japanese tutelage would be 
far less dangerous to the world than a well-armed but ferocious 
and uncivilized China, guided by gentry of the type of Tungfuh- 
siang and Li-Ping-Heng. 

The attitude of the Great Powers to Japan is so important that 
it will be worth our while to turn to the recently published corre- 
spondence respecting the “Boxer” movement in China for in- 
formation on that subject. In the early months of the movement 
nothing is more striking than the professedly optimistic view taken 
by Russian diplomacy. No doubt, Russia did not want trouble in 
the Far East at this moment; hence the serene assurances which 
proceeded from everyone, from Count Mouravieff down to M. de 
Giers, that pressure upon China was unnecessary, that the Chinese 
troops would suppress all disorders, that the real danger was in the 
south and centre—i.e., concerned England rather than Russia,— 
that in a fortnight (from June 20th) the crisis would be over, and 
that the insurrection would collapse before troops from Europe 
could arrive. These, of course, were so many reasons indirectly 
urged against the despatch of troops by ourselves and against the 
intervention of Japan. Whether the Russians believed what they 
said may be doubted; probably they did, just as Mr. Balfour, 
because he wishes to believe it, has persuaded himself that the 
British hospitals in South Africa were models of good management 
and that the nation cares more for keeping a particular Party in 
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power than for preventing the infliction of unnecessary suffering 
upon its brothers and sons. 

As far back as June 13th the Japanese Foreign Minister informed 
the British Government that Japan was ready, in case of any 
serious emergency arising, to send a considerable force to the 
relief of Admiral Seymour, provided Britain approved. No action 
was taken on this offer, but three days later Japan was assured 
that England intended to act in concert with her and “ with the 
other Powers interested in the restoration of order.” As affairs 
grew more critical Lord Salisbury addressed an urgent appeal to 
her on the 22nd, asking whether she was not going to send a larger 
force than the thousand or so men already despatched, and sug- 
gesting that her geographical position enabled her to intervene 
with effect. On this she might, perhaps, have been expected to 
move at once. But there were several reasons which militated 
against hasty action on her part. In the first place, after her 
treatment by the still existing Triple Alliance in 1895, she was not 
prepared to be, perhaps, a second time haughtily ordered back 
from Peking. She foresaw complication with Russia, not only 
while her armies were engaged in operations, but also after China 
had been humbled. In the second place, she was being asked to 
give Russia indirect assistance in Manchuria. An attack on the 
Chinese before Peking would necessarily take pressure off the 
Russian forces operating in the neighbourhood of Blagovestchensk, 
on the Amur, and in Manchuria. Though the Russians do not seein 
to have seen matters quite in this light, there is no doubt that the 
quick-witted Japanese did ; and after the manner in which they had 
been treated by Russia—after the state of almost open hostility 
which has for months existed between them and the Czar’s Govern- 
ment—their reluctance to aid the Russians is not surprising. Finally, 
Japan is a poor State, and military operations on a large scale in 
Northern China would be a severe strain upon her resources. She 
wanted guarantees as to indemnification for her losses in men and 
money, and not unnaturally, since she, not more ostentatiously than 
certain Kuropean Powers, sets policy before sentiment. 

Anxious to relieve Japan from such anxieties, and realizing the 
extreme importance of an immediate advance, Lord Salisbury en- 
quired of Russia if the Czar would approve of the landing of 25,000 
or 30,000 Japanese troops at Ta-ku. At the same time he begged 
Germany to support this appeal. But the Kaiser, though ready 
enough in public to pose as the champion of civilization, and 
though affecting the utmost zeal for the rescue of the Legations, 
was not likely to lose so good an opportunity of producing ill-feel- 
ing between England and Russia, and of representing himself as the 
faithful ally of the latter Power against pertidious England. He 
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delayed his answer for six days, and then replied that order could 
only be restored by the Concert and that he could not judge 
whether or no Germany could undertake the responsibility of sup- 
porting Japan. He did this though he was perfectly aware that 
no strong force could reach Peking from.Europe for two months, 
and though he himself had not the slightest idea of sending out 
more than a few thousand men. Had England rested content with 
his refusal, it would have condemned the foreigners in Peking to 
destruction. No more cynical example of German policy could be 
discovered, and those who blame Japan for heartlessness in not 
acting “off her own bat” should study this reply. As for Kussia, 
she at least did not display the inhuman coldness of her would-be 
ally, though it is true that Count Lamsdorf is supposed to have 
told the German Ambassador at St. Petersburg that his senti- 
ments were those of the German Government—a fact, however, for 
which we have only German authority. By her official reply to 
Great Britain, Russia wished to see Japan “ acting in accord and 
co-operation with the other Powers ”—an enigmatic response, but 
one which did not altogether exclude Japanese intervention. It is 
possible that the highly unpleasant news from Manchuria—as yet 
unknown in England and Germany—assisted her in coming to this 
conclusion. Finally, the correspondence, so far as it touches Japan, 
closes with an urgent appeal from England to Japan to act and 
save the Legations, and with an offer to guarantee both financial 
assistance and the help of the British forces on the spot. 

Thus England stands out as the Power from first to last most. 
anxious to save the Legations, as the one Western Power which 
realized the gravity of the situation, and as the one Power not 
blinded by prejudice to the fact that the help of Japan was neces- 
sary and inevitable if the foreigners in Peking were not to be 
massacred, or unrest to spread throughout China. The part which 
we played was at least a more creditable one than blustering as to 
our flag waving over Peking, or than in indulging in threats of a 
horrible vengeance upon the Chinese—threats and bluster which, 
without the aid of Japan, the potentate who uttered them must 
have known to be impossible of execution. Probably Germany 
reckoned in her heart that England and Japan would act exactly 
as they have done. when Germany would win the credit of appear- 
ing as the devoted friend of Russia, and in the end, after Japan 
had done the hard work, be able to parade her flag in Peking. It 
is possibly more with the view of coercing Japan after Peking has 
been reached than to undertake any operations against China that 
a German division of four battleships has been sent to the Far 
East. It will not escape the military student that the fleets of the 
Triple Alliance of France, Germany, and Russia are now actually 
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stronger—on paper, at all events—than the combined forces of 
England and Japan in Chinese waters. Here, as so often in the 
past, our Admiralty is greatly to blame for its want of foresight. 
That the old understanding between the Powers of the Triple Alli- 
ance still exists in all matters Chinese may be taken as certain, though 
whether that Alliance will attempt to repeat the policy of 1895, and 
try to appropriate for itself what Japan has won, remains to be seen. 

At the moment the situation in China is this. In the neighbour- 
hood of Tien-tsin and on the road to Peking or at the latter capital 
Japan has somewhere about 30,000 men. ‘The other Allies have 
about 15,000. Thus the Japanese outnumber their confederates in a 
ratio of about two to one. They have the assured support of England, 
and probably of the United States, though American policy is as doubt- 
ful and uncertain as our British weather, and seems at this moment 
to be most strongly swayed by dislike of England. They have to 
reckon with the tacit hostility of Russia and Germany, and perhaps, 
in a less degree, of France. The feeling between the Russians and 
Japanese is so strained that there have already been collisions 
between the members of the respective forces, and zealous co- 
operation is impossible. Yet, apart from the Japanese, the Allied 
Army is a mere collection of weak brigades, each under a separate 
and independent commander, each speaking a different language, 
each animated by more or less jealous feelings to the other portions 
of the force. Before any action can be taken, all the Allied com- 
manders must be assembled and brought to consent to the proposed 
plan. Experience has once more demenstrated what is familiar to 
every student of military history, that under such conditions the 
minimum of efticiency is obtained with the maximum of men. 
This General wants to make a flank attack ; that General will not 
hear of it,as he has been informed that the Chinese are too strong ; 
another has not yet received his transport and equipment, and is 
not ready to move till they arrive. So the endless debate proceeds, 
and the world wonders at the perpetual delays. Indeed, it is a 
striking proof of Chinese inefficiency that Peking should ever 
have been taken by such a heterogeneous force. Nor will matters 
be much bettered when Count von Waldersee arrives. Though his 
nominal authority may be immense, his real power will be limited. 
The difficulties which Marlborough had to confront in his cam- 
paigns will be his, and it is not impossible that his appointment 
will lead to more heartburning than ever. 

From the strength of her force in the field, it follows that, whether 
or no the Powers like to recognize the fact, Japan must take the 
predominant place. In the eyes of the Chinese it will be Japan, 
more than any other nation, which has marched to Peking and 
discomfited the Celestial braves. And respect for Japan, already 
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strong in the more enlightened Chinese since the war of 1894-5, 
will grow. They will realize that, besides the much dreaded Russia, 
of whom they have lived in fear and trembling for the past six 
years, there is another factor of weight in the Far East. Nor less 
striking will be the object-lesson afforded to the mass of Northern 
Chinamen by the sight of a yellow race fighting side by side with 
Westerners. If Japan can attain to this strength and considera- 
tion as the result of certain changes, why should not China? The 
increase in the prestige and the tremendous galvanic shock which 
the military operations round Peking will deliver to the slowly 
reviving corpse of China, will unquestionably favour the inmost 
projects of Japan. 

For the last ten years Japan has had one great object in view. 
In face of the ever-growing strength of Russia, she has wished to 
awaken China to the all-importance of reform and good govern- 
ment, that upon this awakening may be built up the structure of 
a great defensive alliance. More closely akin to China, under- 
standing her far better than even the Russian diplomatists, and 
conscious alike of China’s weakness and strength, Japan has steadily 
pursued this aim. The war of 1894-5 was the first effort to realize 
it, but failed because of the intervention of the Western Powers. 
Yet it may be safely asserted that it would have been best for the 
West and best for the world had Japan succeeded in leading China 
into the ways of light. Since 1895 Japan has patiently watched 
and waited. She has given China her best advice, and even offers 
of assistance if only the Chinese would mend their ways. She has 
attracted a large number cf young Chinamen to her splendid 
schools, and has taught them lessons which they can never forget. 
They have seen that it is possible for the East to take to itself all 
that is most valuable and vital in Western civilization without 
losing the best features of Orientalism—the patriarchal system 
and the respect for ancestors, upon which the whole fabric of 
Eastern family life rests. A revolution may be necessary, but it 
will be a conservative revolution, preserving all that is good and 
destroying only routine, corruption, inefficiency, and ignorance. 
Surely we English, who cling so passionately to our past that, when 
the interests of national defence conflict with the mass of precedent 
miscalled our Constitution, our Prime Minister can declare that 
self-preservation must give way to precedent—surely we, who may 
be called the Chinese of the West, can understand this reluctance 
of a nation to part with its past and to embark upon the ocean of 
unknown changes. Let us remember that much in our Western 
life seems horrible and detestable to the Oriental—the extraordinary 
contrasts of wealth and poverty, the cruel and inexorable doctrine 
of unrestrained competition, and the vice that flaunts itself in our 
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great cities while our missionaries are preaching the superiority of 
our religion and our morality to the so-called heathen. And if we 
are honest before denouncing the barbarism of China, let us ask 
ourselves how the East End would receive a hundred missionaries 
from some strange land, supported at every turn by foreign 
bayonets, clad in uncouth dress, speaking a scarcely intelligible 
English, and in their talk agreeing only in denunciation of Christ 
and Christianity, deriding all respect for the Queen, and urging 
that the dead should be thrown to rot upon the dung-heap, and 
reflect that to the average Chinaman the missionary’s doctrine 
seems yet more subversive and revolutionary than this. The mere 
fact that the West is identified with missionary enterprise operates 
in favour of Japan. The Chinese have no such aversion to her as 
to ourselves. They know the deep respect and reverence which is 
to this day felt by the Japanese for the Buddhist preachers from 
China, who hundreds of years ago brought their creed to the Island 
Kingdom. The two peoples find meeting points in their faith and 
in their social organization. There is no such point of contact 
between China and the West. 

Whether China is overcome with ease, whether she withstands 
the first shock of conflict with civilized armaments, the conse- 
quences will be much the same. Either way, the tendency is to a 
Chinese-Japanese alliance, which must assure the position of Japan 
against Russia. In the first case, Japan’s influence will be enor- 
mous at Peking with the prestige of the great success mainly won 
by her troops. In the second case, the West will have more 
and more to lean upon her. Her expeditionary force will be 
largely increased, and she will have matters more and more her 
own way. Russia will be unable to oppose her, unless, indeed, 
the Russians are assured of the support of an overwhelming naval 
force, such as Germany or France might be able to afford. In the 
event of war with her, the position of the Russian troops in the 
Amur district, Manchuria and Port Arthur, cut off by the in- 
terruption of the Trans-Siberian railway, would be desperate, since 
neither help nor supplies could reach them by sea. The Japanese 
Navy is quite strong enough to drive the Russian flag from the 
Pacific, while the Japanese ships have behind them, close at hand, 
all the resources of Japan, with her dockyards and coal-mines. 
Distance is enormously in Japan’s favour. 

So difficult is Russia’s position that there is already talk in the 
German Press, which strives to stir up strife between England and 
Japan just as it labours to estrange England and Russia, of a 
Russian understanding with the Japanese. For many reasons such 
an understanding is utterly improbable. On her part, Russia’s 
prestige and the completion of the Siberian railway, on which 
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millions have already been spent, compel her to attempt the re- 
conquest of Manchuria, an enterprise which no Japanese stateman 
would for a moment further. On Japan’s part, there is deep-set 
distrust of Russian fair words and promises, and a desire for 
vengeance for the past. Yet the Japanese have so much to gain 
by waiting, the resurrection of China is an event so wholly in their 
favour, that they are not likely to show impatience to force matters 
to a conclusion. Moreover, they are showing the West day by day 
how good their troops are, and thus practically assuring their 
position. Five hundred thousand soldiers, a match in intelligence, 
bravery, and organization for the best Westerners, supported by a 
powerful fleet, are a strong reminder that prudence and forbearance 
are necessary in dealing with Japan, especially when Japan is upon 
the spot and when the West is 10,000 miles away. Whatever the 
present, the future is to Japan. 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE GERMAN 
EMPIRE. 


Iv I were asked to name the three most important dates in the 
century about to close, I should select the 21st of October, 1805, 
the 18th of June, 1815, and the Ist of January, 1859. Soon after 
dawn on that October day, 1805, Nelson saw from the quarter-deck 
of the Victory the combined fleets of France and Spain off Cape 
Trafalgar, moving in five columns towards the Straits of Gibraltar 
with a view of entering the Mediterranean. He knew that what 
England needed was not merely that he should win a splendid 
victory, but that he should annihilate her enemies. This he made 
up his mind to attempt, although he himself had said “that 
numbers only can annihilate,” and, although he had only with 
him twenty-seven British ships, many of them, including his own 
flagship, in a very unsatisfactory condition, as against three-and- 
thirty ships of the line, five frigates, and two brigs, which made up 
the hostile power. The first shot was fired about noon by the 
French ship Fougueur. By five the battle was over. Nelson 
fell mortally wounded at half-past one, but his design was ac- 
complished. The combined fleets were utterly destroyed, and 
{ngland has remained since then the undisputed sovereign of 
the seas. 

Mr. Fyffe, in his history of Modern Europe, and Captain Mahan, 
in his great work on Nea-Power, have pointed out the far-reach- 
ing results and abiding significance of the Battle of Trafalgar. 
Both Napoleon and Pitt realized its importance. Each under- 
stood that there was, after it had taken place, no chance of 
beating England except by exhausting her resources and com- 
pelling every foreign country to exclude her commerce. This 
policy Napoleon determined to adopt, but to make it effective he 
had to take measures which, if England held out, must result in 
raising the nations against him. Ilis answer to Trafalgar was 
the famous decree of Berlin, but to prosecute the policy embodied 
in that decree he was driven from one act of violerce to another. 
These acts found their most significant expressions in the invasion 
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of Spain and in the Russian expedition, both of which led directly 
to the fall of the Napoleonic Empire. 

The consequences of Trafalgar are felt to this day in inter- 
national life. The whole world is still under the influence of 
English supremacy at sea. It is one of the causes of German 
jealousy of Great Britain, and why a large and growing number 
of German politicians, some of them highly placed, would like to 
see the foreign policy of the German Empire mainly directed to 
the formation of a coalition to overthrow, or at least impair, that 
supremacy. But if England remains true to herself, and if her 
statesmen do not pursue the infatuated policy of “splendid isola- 
tion,” no combination of Powers can possibly be formed strong 
enough seriously to threaten her position on the ocean, which 
no Power by itself will dare to dispute. 

The 18th of June, 1815, marks the final close of the Napoleonic 
era of encroachment and conquest, and on that day the new 
settlement of Europe received its sanction at Waterloo. The 
first European Congress which met since the Peace of Utrecht 
had assembled at Vienna in the autumn of 1814. The most 
prominent member of it was Talleyrand. He was the representa- 
tive of the beaten Power, but his subtlety, his intellectual cour- 
age, his pertinacity of character, his marvellous knowledge ot 
European statesmen and affairs, made him the master of the 
situation. Neither the brilliant but frivolous Hardenberg, the 
Prussian Chancellor, nor the superficial and intriguing Metternich 
was a match for him. He knew how to play on the feelings and 
vanity of the Czar Alexander. Lord Castlereagh, as the repre- 
sentative of England, the Power which alone had not been de- 
feated by Napoleon, had of necessity a great position, but his 
insular ignorance of Continental affairs made it impossible for him 
to adhere to a consistent policy. Talleyrand, in describing him 
and his English colleagues in a letter to Louis XVIII., applied to 
them the remark made by Kaunitz of an Englishman who was 
in Vienna in his time, “ C'est prodigieux, tout ce que les Anglais 
ignorent.” 

The result of Talleyrand’s position was that as regards the settle- 
ment of Continental Europe was concerned French influence pre- 
vailed, and this led to the two portentous mistakes of the Congress. 
These were the treatment of Italy and Germany. The fairest por- 
tion of Northern Italy became an Austrian province, and the rest 
of the peninsula was divided among a number of petty Sovereigns, 
for the most part without national sympathies and aspirations. 
These princes, almost without exception, became mere Austrian 
satraps. They considered, perhaps rightly, that their safety lay in 
taking the word of command from the Government at Vienna. 
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The national feeling of Italy was insulted or ignored, and the in- 
evitable result was the formation of secret societies in the interest 
of the national cause and the consequent acts of wickedness and 
crime which always dog the footsteps of the conspirator. 

Germany was treated with equal want of consideration. In the 
language of Stein the country was broken up into fragments, 
united to each other by a spider's web. Prussia had special 
reason to complain. However badly she had behaved at the 
time of the Peace of Basel, or in 1805, she had paid dearly for 
her treachery or weakness, and her conduct in 1813 ought to 
have restored her to the good opinion of the world again. The 
country was divided into two parts without direct connection, 
and with Hessian and Hanoverian territory intervening between 
the eastern and western provinces of the monarchy. This 
circumstance alone was sure to make Prussia always desire a 
radical revision of the treaties of 1815, and she naturally became 
more and more hostile to Austria, the Power which showed the 
most firm determination to maintain them in their integrity. 
France, though she never realized it, had the strongest interest in 
the preservation of these treaties. Any serious alteration of them 
was sure to lead to a movement for the unity of Italy, and for the 
construction of a formidable power in North Germany. ‘The best 
minds in France saw it clearly enough, and I remember hearing 
M. Guizot say, in the presence of Montalembert and Thiers, 
some little time before the war of 1866, that if a war broke 
out in Europe, resulting in the abrogation of the treaties of 
1815, “la Prusse en sortira grande puissance.” 

The signal for their abrogation had, however, already been given 
on the 1st of January, 1859. On that day Napoleon III. intimated, 
at his reception at the Tuilleries, in a conversation with the 
Austrian Ambassador, Baron Hiibner, that he intended they 
should be radically changed as far as Italy was concerned. At 
least, the whole world so understood his words, which were 
published in all the papers. This Ist of January, 1859, is there- 
fore a most memorable date. The war which took place in the 
course of the year was the result of the policy announced on New 
Year’s Day. ‘The unity of Italy was, in reality, proclaimed on 
the field of Solfermo. The immediate consequence of the Italian 
War was the reorganization of the Prussian Army. This led to 
the events which resulted in the war of 1866 and the reconstruc- 
tion of North Germany, which in their turn caused the war of 1870 
and the establishment of the new German Empire. 

Some months before the outbreak of the war which Napoleon 
Ill. undertook for the deliverance of Italy, William, Prince of 
Prussia, became Regent of his country. The mental faculties 
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of his gifted brother Frederick William IV. had become hope- 
lessly impaired, and that king, who, had he possessed strength 
of character equal to his brilliant intellectual gifts, would have 
been one of the great sovereigns, died in 1861. King William L., 
a man of clear but circumscribed intellectual vision, understood 
the consequences which were certain to follow from the destruc- 
tion of the treaties of 1815. If Prussia was to protect her 
interests during the time of transition, and when radical changes 
were being made in Europe, he realized the absolute necessity 
that she should have an army at least as efficient as any military 
force on the Continent. The military organization in Prussia 
was old-fashioned and unsuited to meet the emergencies of the 
time. King William had been, even before he ascended the 
throne, in communication with various officers about it. The 
most distinguished of these was General Albrecht von Roon. 
One day, it was the 25th of July, 1858, King William, then 
Prince of Prussia, met Roon at the railway station at Potsdam. 
In the course of conversation the General promised to draw up a 
scheme of army reform. He did so, and the plan was, with some 
comparatively insignificant alterations, adopted. By the time the 
Prince of Prussia became King William I. the influence of Roon 
had become more and more powerful. When, in 1862, the 
entire Army Estimates were rejected by the Diet, and when 
King William, in dejection and despair, had actually signed his 
abdication, it was Roon who persuaded him, before publishing 
it, to call on Bismarck to carry on his Government. It was, 
moreover, the supreme influence which Roon had over his 
Sovereign that induced the latter to stand by his Prime Minister 
when, on more than one occasion—especially in the earlier years 
of Bismarck’s Ministry,—the King contemplated a change. The 
acceptance by Bismarck of the task confided to him by the King 
in September, 1862, is a turning point in Prussian and German 
history. When he took office he did so with the determination 
to take advantage of the policy which had been inaugurated by 
France to abrogate the treaties of 1815, and to extricate Prussia 
from the position which she had been placed in by them. 
He fully realized that it would be difficult or impossible to 
accomplish this work without war with Austria, and probably 
with France. Although many authentic sayings of his may be 
quoted in support of the view that when he took office he hoped 
to bring about the union of the States of Germany as it now 
exists, I am quite confident that in 1862—and I have had some 
special opportunities for forming an opinion—his governing idea 
was, not the closer union of German States, still less the unity 
of Germany, but the liberation of Prussia from the fetters 
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imposed on her at Vienna, and such territorial aggrandisement 
as was necessary to make that country a compact kingdom. In 
carrying out this policy, fortune played into his hands in a 
marvellous way. 

The moment Russia became involved in the Crimean War, 
the Poles began to show signs of activity. There were two. 
parties among them, the White and the Red. The White Party 
was mainly composed of the great aristocracy. It looked up. 
to Prince Adam Czartoryski as its chief. It desired a separate 
administrative system from Russia, the restoration of the Con- 
stitution which had been given Poland, in 1815, by the Emperor 
Alexander I., and the formation of a national army. These 
changes would, they hoped, lead gradually to complete in- 
dependence. The Red Party desired the formation of a demo- 
cratic republic and the destruction of Western culture. These, 
at least, were the views of the followers of General Mieroslawski, 
who were the most active members of it, and who announced 
their intention to incorporate in their future Polish Republic, 
West Prussia, Posen, and Pomerania up to the Oder. The Poles 
made, however, no move of any importance while the war lasted. 
When it was over, the Government of St. Petersburg introduced 
some reforms, but the capital mistake was made of assuming that 
what the Poles desired was improvement in administration, The 
Red Party kept urging an appeal to arms. At last, in January, 
1863, some young men assembled in a wood a few miles from 
Warsaw, and there were similar gatherings in the neighbour- 
hood of Lublin, Plock, and other towns. During the night of 
the 23rd some small Russian garrisons were surprised, and about 
i hundred soldiers murdered in their beds or burned to death in 
barracks. This was the signal for rebellion. The Government 
of the country was in the hands of the Marquis Wielopolski. 
This nobleman, himself a Pole, was one of the most remarkable 
men of his day and generation. He ardently desired the prosperity 
and glory of his country. He was convinced, however, that her 
interests lay in reconciliation with Russia, and this view he 
urged with all the resources of a powerful and vigorous mind. 
He wished to see Poland an independent kingdom under Russian 
protection, and strong enough to absorb Servia, Croatia, and all 
the Slav provinces of the Austrian Empire. She should then 
assist Russia in her Eastern policy, and help her to plant the 
Standard of the Cross on the dome of St. Sofia. Wielopolski has 
sometimes been represented as an enemy of England. This was 
not the case, as I can state on the authority of one of the most 
intimate of his friends. He was very hostile to German influence, 
but he always entertained a friendly feeling towards Great 
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Britain. A celebrated State-paper which he published in 1860 
proves that in his view Russia and Poland must be reconciled by 
their common interests against Germany. The Marquis belonged 
to that fraction of the aristocracy of his country who deem the 
Sarmatian nobles destined to the supreme direction of the Slavonic 
world. He was what we should now call an ardent Panslavist ; 
but Panslavism and hostility to England are not necessarily 
synonymous terms. Considering we have no Slavs in the British 
Empire, it is difficult to understand how they could be. The 
Panslavists at the present moment are said to be unfriendly. 
They are certainly most unlikely to entertain any friendly 
feelings towards Great Britain as long as we hanker after the 
friendship of Germany, and as long as the superstition is held 
by us that Russia is our natural enemy, a superstition which I 
hope and believe will be in a few years as dead as the fancies 
about trade and commerce, and the conditions of national pros- 
perity, which were generally held before Adam Smith published 
The Wealth of Nations. 

Whatever the future of Panslavism may be as regards England, 
there can be no doubt of its danger to Germany. Noone realized 
this more vividly than Bismarck, and to his dying day he never 
ceased to insist on the perils that may gather round his country 
in consequence of the existence of a Polish population under the 
Prussian Crown. The unfortunate Polish insurrection of 1863 
gave him the opportunity of striking a blow at the policy of 
Wielopolski, and at the same time of acquiring the goodwill of the 
Emperor Alexander II. for schemes of Prussian aggrandisement. 

When the revolution broke out in Poland, Prince Gortschakoff, 
the Chancellor of the Russian Empire, believed, like all the rest 
of the world at St. Petersburg, that it would soon be crushed. 
In that case Wielopolski would be in a position to carry out his 
policy, with which Prince Gortschakoff had a general sympathy. 
He had also great influence over the Grand Duke Constantine, 
and had many other powerful friends. 

Bismarck soon perceived that Wielopolski was from a Prussian 
point of view a most dangerous man. The position was very 
difficult. It would be hard to decide which would be most 
inconvenient for Prussia—a victory of the Revolutionary Party 
such as Mieroslawski, Mazzini, and Garibaldi desired, or the 
establishment of a Polish State under the protectorate of Russia, 
which was the plan of Wielopolski and the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine. Bismarck determined to deal directly with the Emperor 
Alexander, and he accordingly sent General von Alvensleben ona 
special mission to St. Petersburg to ask, in the name of the King 
of Prussia, for the views of the Tsar on the situation, and to con- 
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sult as to the best means of putting down the insurrection. The 
circumstance that most European Governments were then show- 
ing sympathy with the Poles secured a warm welcome at St. 
Petersburg for the Prussian General. A convention was signed 
by which the two Powers agreed to render each other mutual 
assistance. Gortschakoff was against this convention, which it 
was agreed should be kept secret for the present. In order, how- 
ever, to embarrass Bismarck and to injure him in German public 
opinion, he told all about it the very next day to the French 
Ambassador, and it soon was universally known. On the 11th of 
February Sir Andrew Buchanan, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin, had an interview with Bismarck, during which the Prus- 
sian statesman openly said that in case the Russians were driven 
out of Poland the Prussians would themselves occupy the kingdom, 
the suppression of the revolution being for Prussia a matter of 
life and death. When ultimately the rebellion was put down 
there was no question of the adoption of the policy of Wielopolski. 
He had been removed from the scene, and power was placed in 
the hands of men who had no idea and no policy but that ef 
brutal repression. The object of Bismarck was gained and the 
goodwill of Russia secured for a Prussian policy of aggression. 
[ have thought it right to treat this question at some length, 
for a knowledge of it is indispensable for anyone wishing 
to follow the political history of Europe. ‘The services he 
rendered, or, rather, was supposed by Alexander II. to have 
rendered, to Russia in the spring of 1863 secured him the 
support of that Power in the Schleswig-Holstein question, in the 
war of 1866, and when in 1870 he drove France into a premature 
declaration of war against Germany. 

Up to the time, then, of the formation of the German Empire 
a good understanding with Russia was the governing idea of 
the mind of Bismarck in his relations to foreign States. When 
the war with France came to an end, the attitude of the new 
Empire to the various European Powers had to be considered. 
There were some prominent men in Germany who desired to see 
their country and England in the interest of both nations bound 
in close alliance. England was, however, deservedly unpopular 
in Germany. She had deeply offended the mercantile community 
of Prussia some few years before by refusing to assist in obtain- 
ing the neutrality of the Baltic. Her attitude on the question of 
the Elbe Duchies had been wanting in consistency and strength, 
and the conduct of the Ministry presided over by Mr. Gladstone 
from the beginning to the end of the Franco-German War inspired 
both French and Germans with loathing and contempt. Russia, 
on the other hand, had been consistent throughout, and showed 
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from first to last her firm intention to maintain her old alliance 
with Prussia. Bismarck had still further ingratiated himself with 
Russia by secretly suggesting to the latter Power to tear up the 
Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of Paris, which she accordingly 
did. British Russophobes conveniently ignore the origin of this 
piece of “ Russian perfidy.” 

The idea of an alliance with Austria had been in the mind 
of Bismarck from the moment of the break up of the German 
Bund. The victories of 1870 rendered the task easy. It be- 
came impossible for the Government at Vienna to persevere 
in an anti-Prassian policy. Count Beust, who represented this 
view, was forced to withdraw from the direction of Austrian 
foreign affairs, and he was replaced by Count Andrassy, a brilliant 
Hungarian nobleman, a sincere but discriminating friend of the 
(serman Empire. Soon after this the combination which is known 
in history as the League of the Three Emperors was formed. Its 
leading idea as far as Bismarck was concerned was to satisfy, as 
far as possible, the interests of Austria and Russia in the Balkan 
Peninsula, and that Germany should with the assistance of these 
two Powers dominate the rest of Continental Europe. This policy 
succeeded for a time, but friction soon arose between Bismarck 
and Gortschakoff, the Chancellor of the Russian Empire. This 
came about in the following manner :— 

The rapidity with which France apparently recovered from 
the disasters of 1870 astonished and perturbed Germany. It 
seemed for a time as if the calculations of her enemies as regards 
her future were to be falsified. A Russian diplomatist happily 
described the policy of Bismarck regarding France as an 
endeavour to set up in that country a République dissolvante. 
In the year 1875, however, in spite of the narrow-minded- 
ness and obstinacy of the Comte de Chambord, which rendered 
the restoration of Monarchy for a time impossible, the country 
was governed by high-minded and patriotic men, and she 
was rapidly recovering a strong position among the nations. 
Bismarck resolved this should not be, and suddenly, in May, 
1875, Prince Hohenlohe, the present Ciancellor of the German 
{mpire, at that time German Ambassador in Paris, was in- 
structed to ask for explanations from the French Government 
as to its objects in reforming the French military organization. 
The Duc de Broglie has described, in his account of the mission 
of M. Gontaut-Biron to Berlin, the consternation with which this 
outrageous attempt to fasten another quarrel on France was re- 
ceived throughout Europe. Both England and Russia interfered. 
Bismarck, left to himself, would not have heeded the remon- 
strances of either. England in 1875 was still under the baneful 
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influence of a school of politicians to whom she is indebted for 
more than one disaster. Bismarck knew quite well he need 
take no heed of her, and although Russia has got the credit 
of stopping that war, she did not in reality do so, for the 
Prussian Chancellor well knew that she would have hesitated 
before incurring the hostility of Germany, in view of the policy 
she was just preparing to inaugurate in the Balkan Peninsula. 

In reality, the outbreak of war was stopped by the Emperor 
William. The whole story of how His Majesty was induced to 
interfere has never yet been published. It was partially told in 
an article in The Quarterly Review, entitled “Our Relations with 
Germany,” which appeared in April, 1896. But the time has not 
yet come when it can be made fully known to the world without 
indiscretion. The attack on France was stopped, to the great 
annoyance of Bismarck. Prince Gortschakoff endeavoured to 
take the credit for Russia, and as far as France and the general 

juropean public was concerned he succeeded. One day a 

telegram was published, sent by him to the Queen of Wiirtemberg. 
It was not in cipher, and it ran as follows:—“ Lemporté de Berlin 
donne des assurances formelles de paix.” Prince Gortschakoff had, of 
course, to offer explanations for sending an open telegram in a 
German office so discourteous to tue Chancellor. He said that what 
he really wrote was “(J)’emporte de Berlin assurances formelles de 
paix.” By merely sending this open telegram, however, he suc- 
ceeded in establishing a claim in the mind of the general public 
for a triumph over Bismarck. The latter never forgave him. 
The Russians, on their side, became more suspicious of Germany, 
till at last, in the days of Alexander III., the relations between 
Russia and France became increasingly intimate, and finally 
assumed a character which could not but cause Germany some 
uneasiness. 

Towards the close of the seventies and the early eighties the 
foreign policy of Germany became deeply influenced by the 
German Colonial movement. The Empire had been formed, and 
seemed consolidated. Germany had acquired the foremost 
position on the Continent, and Germans began to consider 
whether they could not extend their influence beyond the seas. 
The idea of German settlements in Africa was in the mind of the 
Great Elector. In the year 1681 he founded the Brandenburg 
African Company. Two years later a station was built near Cape 
Three Points, on the West Coast. It was called “ Gross- 
Friedrichsburg.” From thence expeditions were sent into the 
interior, and a trade grew up between Prussia and a large stretch 
of West Africa. The Great Elector died in 1688; West African 
affairs were neglected in Berlin, and in 1720 the Prussian flag 
disappeared from the West African coast. 
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When, after the formation of the new Empire the idea of 
establishing German settlements in West Africa took definite 
shape in the German mind, our l’oreign and Colonial Office were 
perplexed and astonished. Bismarck made very reasonable 
proposals with regard to German interests and projects in Damara- 
land and Namaqualand, the English Government neglected to 
deal with them, and new grounds were given for German dislike 
of England. 

The actual foreign policy of Germany is, of course, largely 
influenced by the anti-English feeling which now prevails. I 
am the last person to contend that England is not largely to 
blame for this feeling. At the same time I cannot doubt that it 
has been encouraged by persons in influential positions in 
Germany. In almost every part of the world German agents 
and even accredited diplomatists have shown themselves 
bitterly hostile to England, and even when no German interests 
were directly or indirectly involved they have used their in- 
fluence for the sake of giving paltry annoyance. The hatred of 
England has become a positive mania. The motives which 
have induced those in authority to encourage it are mixed. 
I do not propose to analyze them now. But the unscrupulous 
methods used to foster international hatred in Germany cannot 
fail to have most injurious effects on Germany herself. The 
attitude of the German mind, not alone to England, but to all 
foreign countries, is very much more narrow and much more 
vulgar than that of France in her worse days. The desire 
to know the truth, which was a prime characteristic of Germany, 
is fading away, so that throughout the world it is being brought 
home more and more every day to the minds of men that the 
Germany which was once so generally loved and respected 
lies buried in the tomb of the Emperor Frederic. 

The time has now arrived when the hostility of Germany has 
to be seriously considered, if we are not to drift into a position 
of extreme difficulty and danger. The Germans are gradually 
being familiarized with the suggestion, if not by direct incite- 
ment from the authorities in Berlin, that a steady effort should be 
made to break down the power of England on the ocean. It 
may seem a very wild idea, but it is impossible to have read 
with any care German publications during this year without 
seeing that it is widely held. I am not alluding to vulgar and 
mendacious little local journals in various parts. of the country, 
but to the speeches and writings of men of consideration. 

The March number of the Deutsche Rundschau contains an essay 
entitled “ Seemacht und Landkrieg,” by Freiherr von S. Goltz. 
In the course of the article the writer makes the astounding 
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statement that there is a general feeling in England in favour 
of an aggressive war for the purpose of ruining Germany. His 
words are these, “ Wir diirfen uns auch nicht verhehlen, dass die 
Stimmung weiter Schichten de Brittischen Volkes geradezu auf einen 
Vernichtungs Kampf gegen Deutschland hinausgeht,” and then he 
goes on to argue how a coalition against England might be 
formed. When such astounding statements are made by men of 
education is it wonderful that the uneducated multitude should 
believe in the gospel of hostility to England which is daily 
preached ? 

The moral of the present outlook seems to me that many of our 
accepted notions of foreign policy will have to be reconsidered. 
However much anyone may consider that a firm understanding 
between Germany and England would be for the advantage of 
both Powers and would advance the cause of civilization, the 
circumstances of the present moment and the state of mind which 
has been formed in Germany renders it impossible. On the other 
hand, the pressure of circumstances is forcing the English people 
to question the wisdom of entirely holding aloof from European 
affairs, and avoiding everything in the nature of a pledge. It is 
perceived that the wideness of our interests involves a risk that 
we may have at any time to face a coalition of Powers. The 
question is not whether we are able to stand alone against any 
possible coalition, but whether we shall continue to increase the 
temptation of foreign Powers to attack us by ostentatiously pro- 
claiming to the world that we intend to stand alone. 

In entering into any relations for the purposes of conjoint 
action with a foreign Power the first thing to be considered is 
how far the interests of that Power are in agreement with ours. 
One of our interests is, beyond question, to maintain the present 
balance of power in the Mediterranean. Now it is certain that 
Italy has a vital interest in maintaining, at least for the present, 
existing conditions in the Mediterranean, for, undoubtedly, the 
fall of English power in that sea would result in its transformation 
into a French lake. Italy therefore is obviously a Power which 
might be approached with a view to a definite understanding. 

A move in the direction of a closer friendship with Italy 
might lead to a better understanding with Russia. No one 
acquainted with European politics can have failed to perceive a 
distinct desire on the part of Russia to help’ Italy to relieve her- 
self of the burdens involved by the Triple Alliance. It has been 
almost openly said by organs of opinion more or less inspired by 
the Russian Government that Russia would be ready to guarantee 
the safety of Italy from an attack by France, should she desire 
to reconsider her position as regards the Triple Alliance; and it 
4* 
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has been not obscurely hinted that England might at the same 
time enter into a naval convention with Italy for the same 
purpose, or extend the naval convention which Russian diplo- 
matists believe now exists between Italy and England. Relief 
from the exigencies of the Triple Alliance would at once enable 
Italy to recast her system of taxation which presses so hardly on 
the people, which reposes on wrong principles, and causes the 
sufferings which have driven Italians into the arms of designing 
Anarchists, and led them to commit the odious and senseless 
crimes which have shocked the world. 

I venture to hold the opinion that one great object of English 
policy should be to endeavour to restore the old friendship which 
existed between England and Russia in the early years of the 
reign of Nicolas I.; indeed, up to the unhappy moment in which 
an English Government, under the influence ot Napoleon III., 
led the country into the Crimean War. 

Russia and England are the two great Asiatic Powers. For 
the last half-century, or nearly so, the policy each has pursued in 
Asia has been based on distrust of the other. England accuses 
Russia of habitual perfidy, and Russia returns the compliment. 
These views are the outcome of misunderstanding. It is said 
that Russia continually violates solemn agreements. Has England 
never, apparently at least, done so? The fact is Russia and 
England have been unable to keep pledges which should never 
have been exacted or given. Russian policy in Central and 
Northern Asia is the result of forces in the Russian nation which 
are beyond the control of T’sars and Ministers, and it is unfriendly 
to England; this is caused largely by the want of knowledge, 
foresight, and sympathy on the part of English statesmen. It is 
high time this state of things should cease. The present is a. 
most opportune moment to take steps to bring it to an end. 
What position are we going to take up as regards the Russian 
policy in China? The question will soon have to be answered. 
The situation in Manchuria is causing anxiety at St. Petersburg, 
and the Russian Foreign Office has reason to complain of Chinese 
duplicity. It is now certain that while the Chinese Government 
were professing the greatest friendship for Russia, emissaries ot 
the Tsung-li-Yamén and the executive agents of the Empress 
Dowager were preparing Manchus, Kirghese, Kalmucks, and 
other frontier tribes for a sweeping excursion into Asiatic Russia. 
It is only the other day that the Government of the Tsar ac- 
quired full knowledge of these treacherous designs. Not only 
the north-eastern frontier of Russia is threatened, but Turkistan 
and the whole of her possessions in Central Asia. Can we expect 
Russia to look at this conspiracy with eyes different from ours 
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when we consider the Boer conspiracy in South Africa? The atti- 
tude we take up as regards Russia now is of the greatest import- 
ance. In dealing with any Power, and more especially with 
Russia, it is necessary that if we are to be successful we must 
have a consistent scheme of policy. We are sometimes told that 
a consistent foreign policy is impossible for England. It is 
assumed that our franchise prevents this, because an extended 
electorate is liable to sudden and uncontrollable bursts of passion. 
I confess that, looking at the history of England for the last tive 
and twenty years, I can see no justification for so pessimistic a 
view. Itseems to me that in the Egyptian question, in the recon- 
quest of the Sudan, and during the Fashoda difficulty, the British 
workman showed he was quite as anxious for the honour and the 
greatness of the country as persons of any other class. Surely, 
too, the experience of this last winter ought to convince the most 
doubting that the people of England will support any Govern- 
ment in times of difficulty. But if we are to have a vigorous 
foreign policy it must be consistent and intelligible. The states- 
men who formulate it must be frank with theircountrymen. They 
must resist the temptation of gaining a momentary advantage by 
having recourse to quibble, chicanery, and intrigue. 

The foreign policy of England must be influenced by that ot 
Germany, and the main object of a large, increasing and influen- 
tial school of German politicians is to form a coalition against 
Britain with the view of overthrowing her supremacy at sea. 
The obvious means of accomplishing this would be an alliance 
in the first instance between Germany and France. To many 
people in England this will seem a fantastic dream. It appears 
impossible to them that France should enter into an alliance with 
Germany. I would ask such persons to remember that at a time 
when to form such an alliance was much more difficult than at 
present, and the memories of 1870 fresh in the minds of Frenchmen, 
the idea commended itself to the shrewd and practical Stoffel, 
and to the subtle intellect of Jules Ferry. There are many men 
of influence in France now who are strongly in its favour, and 
both in Germany and in France it is easy to perceive that an 
active school is at work to prepare the minds of their country- 
men for such a combination. In Germany an alliance with 
France is thought by many to be the necessary outcome of 
a policy of Colonial extension. On the other hand, in France it 
is urged that the difficulty in its way caused by the acquisition 
by Germany of Alsace and Lorraine might be got over by 
the conquest of British possessions. 

I am inclined, however, to think that the basis of a Franco- 
German alliance would be that France and Germany should 
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enter into a Customs union with Belgium and Holland. The 
project of a Customs union between Germany and Holland is at 
the present moment widely discussed in both countries. The 
largely hypocritical enthusiasm for the Boer cause in Germany 
has.been fostered by authority, partly with a view of acquiring 
for Germany the sympathies of the people of Holland. This 
policy has not been unsuccessful, and it fills many educated Dutch- 
men with apprehension for the future of their country. The 
Customs unions would be followed by the acquisition by France 
of the Belgian Railways on a similar plan to that which the 
Government of Napoleon III. formed in 1868, and which he was 
so near accomplishing. Military and naval conventions between 
France and Germany, on the one side, and Belgium and Holland, 
would follow. These projects would form the basis of the 
alliance, which would be followed by steady diplomatic pressure 
on England, and even by war with her should occasion serve. 
And if any reader thinks such a scheme fantastical, I would 
ask him to remember that we know on the undoubted authority 
of the Emperor Frederic it was proposed to Germany after 
Sedan. 

The advantages to Germany from such an arrangement 
are obvious and great. She could easily, through alliance 
with Holland, if England were overthrown, dominate the 
ocean, and in view of her daily increasing and sea-borne 
commerce, her naval position is rapidly becoming a question 
of vital importance. France, on the other hand, would instantly 
become supreme in the Mediterranean, acquire possession of 
Syria, drive England out of Egypt, form a vast Colonial 
Empire with its centre of gravity in Northern Africa, and strive 
for the hegemony of the Latin races. These are some of the 
unformed projects which are being talked about, not among idle 
persons, but by grave men in responsible positions. 

It behoves England and her statesmen to take a calm, courage- 
ous view of the situation. It will not help us to ran with indecent 
haste to this or that Power in search of sympathy and friendship. 
Neither will the unctuous speeches sometimes made by our public 
men, full of fulsome compliments to some foreign Power, and 
which are generally interpreted as signs of weakness and fear. 
We may form firm alliances, but those alliances to be firm must 
be the outcome of interests, and I venture to hold the opinion 
that England could combine her interests with those of Italy 
and Russia rather than with the interests of any other of 
the Great European Powers. The keynote of her international 
policy should be perseverance in the work of Imperial Federa- 
tion. In that case she can look to the future with calm con- 
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fidence. She must, however, insist that those responsible for 
her destinies shall, besides maintaining her Navy in its present 
position relatively to other Powers, call into existence an 
efficient Army suitable to the requirements of the time. She 
must then proceed to knit more and more firmly together the 
young, vigorous, progressive and free nations that honour and 
love her glorious colours. The war in South Africa has proved 
that the outward and visible sign of the free allegiance of the 
young self-governing English nations to the old English 
Monarchy, which made so deep an impression on thoughtful men 
all over the world during the Royal progress through London on 
the 22nd of June, 1897, was not-the-outcome of passing feelings 
of enthusiasm or even the expression of the deep veneration for 
the person and the crown of our sovereign lady, the Queen. It 
was a manifestation in favour of the Federation of the Empire. 
Since then an immense work has been done in this great cause. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that it may be completed before the 
close of the present reign, and that Her Majesty may live to see 
England in a still greater position than now, and using her in- 
fluence throughout the world in the sacred cause of Liberty and 
to promote the highest interests of mankind. 


ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT. 


WILL THE UNITED STATES WITHDRAW FROM 
THE PHILIPPINES? 


THE United States campaign in the Philippine Islands, originally 
proclaimed to have been undertaken “ for the sake of humanity,” 
has, so far, conferred no benefits on the Filipinos in particular, 
nor on mankind in general. After an eighteen months’ trial, 
American Imperialism has achieved nothing of advantage to any- 
one concerned in those islands, save the few officials holding 
lucrative appointments and a handful of speculators who have 
profited by the circumstances of the new situation. To fully 
understand the relative position of parties, it will be well to 
briefly recall some of the chief past events which have a bearing 
on the present condition of affairs. 

The Philippine rebellion against Spanish rule broke out in 
August, 1896, and the Spaniards being unable to crush it, after 
fifteen months of bloodshed, concluded a treaty in December, 1897, 
with the rebel chiefs, who retired to Hong Kong. The Spanish 
Governor-General undertook to pay to those rebel leaders in 
exile a cash indemnity, by instalments, and to introduce certain 
reforms into the administration of the colony. The first instal- 
men of $400,000 was duly paid, but, on the refusal of the Madrid 
Government to ratify the compact in its entirety, the insurrection, 
which was always smouldering, again burst forth with greater 
vehemence under fresh leaders. The suzerainty was sorely 
menaced and the rebels insisted that, without extraneous in- 
terference on either side, the expulsion of the Spaniards was only 
a question of time. Anarchy, undoubtedly, would have reigned 
over the islands for a long period, but whether the rebels, un- 
aided, would have eventually forced the Spaniards to evacuate 
the colony is very problematical. At this crisis—four months 
after the withdrawal of the first rebel chiefs to the, neighbouring 
British colony—it coincidentally happened that hostilities broke 
out between the United States and Spain (April, 1898). Through 
the intermediary of certain American officials in the Far Eastern 
ports, Emilio Aguinaldo, the supreme rebel chief, came under the 
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notice of Admiral (then Commodore) Dewey, and under a verbal 
agreement with this officer, Aguinaldo and his staff were con- 
veyed from Chinese waters-in an American warship and landed 
at Cavite. Aguinaldo and his inexperienced followers were so 
completely carried away by the humanitarian avowals of the 
greatest republic the world had seen that they willingly con- 
sented to co-operate with the Americans on mere verbal 
promises, instead of a written agreement which could be held 
binding on the United States Government. America, at that 
time, had no definite policy regarding the Philippines. In the 
numerous proclamations and political utterances high-sounding 
phrases, such as “ the cause of civilization” and “for the sake ot 
humanity,” were freely used, and, relying on the assurances of 
irresponsible politicians, the Filipinos, under Aguinaldo, regarded 
themselves as allies of Spain’s foes. 

What Washington might hereafter decide anent the Philip- 
pines was not the naval and military commanders’ concern. 
They had before them solely the task of destroying the Spanish 
fleet and taking Manila. In the accomplishment of the first 
part of their programme the attitude of the natives was of 
little consequence, but, although Manila might have been forth- 
with reduced to ruins by bombardment, a military eccupation 
of the wrecked capital would have been an extremely difficult 
and Lloody enterprise if the natives had thrown in their lot 
with the Spaniards. The neutrality of the natives was out of 
the question. Thirty thousand Filipinos were already under 
arms, fighting, or ready to fight, for the cause of liberty, and 
their chiefs were beguiled into the belief that the Americans had 
come to aid them in that cause. The American commanders, in 
fact, never intended to do more than utilize Aguinaldo’s prestige 
with the natives to check their possible excesses and avert 
anarchy pending the contest with the Spaniards. If the American 
commanders had frankly undeceived Aguinaldo and his staff, 
great complications would have arisen in consequence, for the 
Filipinos in rebellion against the Spaniards (and thousands of 
others) would either have temporarily joined their old masters 
against the common enemy or they would have, at once, formed 
an independent third party in the conflict. There can be no 
doubt on this point, because Pedro Paterno, the very man who 
afterwards became president of the first native congress, strongly 
urged them, in a public manifesto, to oppose the Americans’ 
landing, on the grounds that, otherwise, they would fall under 
the American yoke. But in the rebel camp they would not 
believe it. The leading Filipinos in arms seem to have been 
more influenced in their appreciation of America’s intentions by 
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the persuasive language of United States officials, who had no 
authority to speak in the name of their Government, than they 
were by the commanders’ overt acts which, to shrewder minds, 
would have belied the idea of alliance or partisanship. For 
instance, the Filipinos were ordered not to attempt to take 
Manila by assault, to haul down their republican flag in the Bay, 
to evacuate one point after another, to give up their trenches to 
the American troops, to abstain from co-operating against the 
Spaniards the day Manila was taken, and (under threat of force) 
to remove their outposts farther and farther away from the city. 
When Manila, which they themselves might have captured, fell 
into the hands of their so-called allies, the gates were closed 
against them. “The Philippine Republic,” proclaimed by General 
Aguinaldo, held its Congress at Malolos (in the Province of 
Bulacan, a few miles from Manila). A ministry was formed, laws 
were passed, taxes were collected, local presidents were appointed 
in the provinces, and decrees were issued, but the whole pro- 
ceedings, as well as the existence of the titular native govern- 
ment, were ignored by the Americans. But, notwithstanding 
these and many other snubs, they still clung, during five months 
(between August 1898 and February 1899), to the vain delusion 
that their independence would be secured through the medium of 
American intervention. It was merely a hope in which they 
received repeated encouragement from several United States 
officials in the Far East, but, in reality, at no time up to the 
present has there existed any formal and binding compact 
between the titular Philippme Republic (or Philippine repre- 
sentatives) and the Republic of the United States. 

In December, 1898, the Treaty of Peace between America and 
Spain was signed in Paris, and Article 9 says:—‘ The United 
States Congress will decide, in due course, all that concerns the 
civil rights and political status of the natives who inhabit the 
ceded territories.” The question of the treaty ratification was 
hotly debated in Washington. A week before the vote was taken 
it seemed doubtful whether the necessary two-thirds majority 
would uphold the treaty. It is a notable coincidence that just 
when the Republican Party were straining every nerve to secure 
the two or three wavering votes, the first shots were exchanged 
between a native and an American outpost in the suburbs of 
Manila. Each side insists that the other opened hostilities, and, 
if the Filipinos were the aggressors, it is very remarkable that 
the American troops should have been so well prepared for an 
unforeseen event as to be able to immediately and simultaneously 
attack, in full force, all the native outposts for miles around the 
capital. This occurred on the 4th February, 1899, and the 
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Americans continued the slaughter the next day, particularly in 
the parish of Paco, where they inflicted on the natives a loss of 
400 killed. The news being at once cabled to Washington had 
the desired effect of drawing the doubtful votes to the Govern- 
ment side, and the treaty was ratified by the two-thirds majority 
on the 10th of the same month. : 

Thenceforth the Filipinos were dubbed rebels, and _ the 
American policy of conquest was inaugurated under the new 
name of * benevolent assimilation.” 

From the 4th of February, 1899, the Filipinos and the 
Americans became declared enemies. For a few months the 
American troops marched in several directions up country, fight- 
ing battles on the way and driving the natives before them. ‘The 
Philippine Congress was dispersed, and fled from Malolos. When 
it was reconstituted at San Fernando (Pampanga Province), 
farther north, the Americans followed on and again broke it up, 
and it has not since been re-established. In the numerous 
encounters there has been great slaughter on both sides, but, in 
the end, General Aguinaldo’s troops have been forced to evacuate 
every position they held. For a while there was dissension 
between the native commanders, and General Luna, Aguinaldo’s 
rival, was assassinated. General Aguinaldo requested an audience 
of General Otis to discuss the situation, but Otis declined to 
receive him, demanding an unconditional surrender. The 
Filipinos attribute their failure to cope with the Americans to 
want of artillery, which they cannot smuggle into Luzon whilst 
American cruisers frequently patrol the coasts, and in view ot 
their inability to meet their enemies in the open field, the 
Philippine forces were, a few months ago, divided into guerrilla 
detachments, with orders to harass the Americans everywhere. 

The Americans at present hold Manila, the principal ports, the 
Pasig River, and the Lake of Bay, with the villages around it. 
The total area of the archipelago is computed at 52,500 square 
miles, of which the Americans barely occupy one five hundredth 
part in places inaccessible by water. Small detachments are 
stationed here and there, but the troops so employed do not 
dominate a radius larger than the range of their muskets. They 
are constantly watched by armed natives, and troopers who have 
ventured alone a mile outside the village have seldom returned 
alive. On the 4th of last month a report reached Washington 
that an entire party of engincers, under a lieutenant, fell into the 
hands of the natives, those who were not killed having been 
taken prisoners. 

A letter which I received from the Government in Manila, 
dated January 3rd last, refers to “the establishment of civil 
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governments throughout the islands,” but, so far, they have not 
been able to carry this into effect, owing to the tenacious opposi- 
tion of the natives. The Americans occupy, in fact, just as much 
as they can defend by force of arms. When troops were sent up 
country from their military centre in Panay Island in order to 
establish advance posts, they were obliged to hasten back to 
defend what they already held. The once flourishing island 
of Negros (the largest sugar-producing district) is gradually 
becoming a waste, and the local military government there 
exercises merely nominal authority. In some districts the 
Americans appointed native local presidents, but the system 
proved to be impracticable, because these functionaries were 
invariably assassinated. 

The wealth of the islands is agriculture, and the total staple 
produce last year fell off more than 50 per cent. as compared 
with 1896—the year of the revolution. Of course, the local 
import trade in Manila in no way indicates the real prosperity of 
the islands, because itis much influenced by transactions between 
foreign merchants and the American authorities and troops. 
Many of the plantations are producing only a small fraction of 
what they yielded under Spanish rule. One of the largest native 
landowners in Luzon, whose name was closely associated with 
the rebellion, and who is, at present, residing in the Faubourg 
Montmartre, Paris, has now to depend on his Manila house rents 
and cash investments for an income. Only last month I met 
other Filipino acquaintances on the Continent, living in voluntary 
exile upon their rescued capital, because their lands cannot be 
safely worked under the present conditions. 

It would appear that the United States Government entered 
upon the conquest of the Philippines under a misconception of 
many points. 

In this, their first attempt at Colonial expansion, they might 
have advantageously studied our methods of bringing Asiatics 
to accept our rule and live in peaceful submission to it. To 
successfully achieve such an end two conquests must needs be 
made simultaneously—the military and the moral. In the 
Philippines the latter was apparently either overlooked or not 
even thought of. The conduct of the boisterous, undisciplined 
individuals who formed a large percentage of the first volunteer 
contingents sent to Manila has had an ineffaceably demoralizing 
effect on the proletariat, and has inspired a feeling of horror and 
loathful contempt in the affluent and educated classes who guide 
Philippine public opinion. From the outset it was a mistake to 
treat the Christian Philippine population like savages ignorant 
of Western civilization, considering that there are thousands of 
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Filipinos mentally equal to the invading forces, and comparable, 
in intellectual training, with the average middle-class European. 
I would point out that the Philippine Christian population in- 
cludes not only those of pure Malay descent, but a large admix- 
ture of sagacious Spanish and Chinese half-castes educated in 
the university and colleges of Manila, in Hong Kong, Europe, 
and other places. 

Within a fortnight after the capitulation of Manila the drinking 
saloons had increased fourfold. According to the latest advices 
there are at least twenty to one existing in the time of the 
Spaniards. Drunkenness, with its consequent evils, is rife all 
over the city among the new white population. The orgies of 
the new-comers, the incessant street brawls, the insults offered 
with impunity to natives of both sexes, the entry with violence 
into private homes by the soldiery, who maltreated the inmates and 
laid hands on what they chose, were hardly calculated to arouse 
in the natives admiration for their new masters. Brothels were 
absolutely prohibited under Spanish rule, but since the evacuation 
there has been a great influx of women of ill fame, whilst native 
women have been pursued by lustful tormentors. During a 
certain period after the capitulation there was indiscriminate 
shooting, and no peaceable native’s life was safe in the suburbs. 
Adventurers of all sorts and conditions have flocked to this centre 
of vice, where the sober native is not even spoken of as a man by 
many of the armed rank and file, but, by way of contempt, is 
called a “ yuyu.” 

A few miles from Manila, the villages of Mandaloyan and Santa 
Ana were looted by the victors, much of the spoil being brought 
up to the capital and included in auction sales or sold to the 
Chinese. In Taal the houses of families, with whom I have been 
long acquainted, were ransacked, effects of little value, or too 
difficult to transport, being carelessly strewn about from sheer 
wantonness. And presumably no greater respect for private 
property was shown in the other numerous villages overrun 
by the invaders. 

I do not criticize the acts themselves, but I draw attention to 
the bad policy of their commission. I do not, for a moment, 
suggest that the United States governing classes approve of this 
state of things. It is due to a miscalculation, born of inexperience, 
to have supposed that the peaceful submission of a people so far 
advanced in civilization could be obtained under such circum- 
stances. The silently observant native sums up the situation in 
his own mind, and finds nothing attractive in the new social 
disorder. He has a positive repugnance for inebriety and a 
contempt for the inebriate. Family attachment is, perhaps, more 
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intense and more extended than in Europe, and the violation of a 
native’s home or any distant relation’s is, with him, unpardonable. 
And although he may not practise all the highest forms of social 
refinement himself, he not only admires them in others, but, 
imperceptibly to himself, he is influenced and subdued by 
them. 

Every student of the Philippine question knows that the funda- 
mental cause of the rebellion was monastic interference in the 
civil government, and that the chief reform for which the natives 
shed their blood was the expulsion of the friars. Spanish priests 
were driven out of every provincial parish, and many of them 
returned to the peninsula, whilst others are still hovering about 
in the neighbouring colonies of Hong Kong, Macao, and Singapore, 
awaiting events. During the brief session of the Philippine 
Congress at Malolos, the Deputy Tomas del Rosario introduced 
and carried his Bill for Church Disestablishment, not with any irre- 
ligious sentiment, but because the whole community recognized 
that their tardy development in the past was due to retrogressive 
ecclesiastical tutelage. The earnest desire of the Filipinos is to 
appoint exclusively secular clergy to the’ iicumbencies. - Yet, 
strange to say, one of the first important acts of the American 
authorities in Manila was to favour the return of the monks to the 
islands, and there is still a movement on foot to restore to them 
their former status and the possession of lands to which they 
vannot show: a good title. The Filipinos fail to see ‘how the 
restoration of the source of all their past miseries can possibly 
harmonize with professed benevolent intention towards them. 
Such open defiance of their legitimate aspirations is not likely to 
lead to peace in the present generation. ; 

Under the circumstances explained, the probability of the 
Americans ever gaining the sympathy and acquiescence of 
the natives is very remote. Unless the Americans are pre- 
pared to maintain a large permanent army im the islands, 
there seems to be no prospect of their: ever being able to ad- 
minister the interior of the archipelago. Their whole system 
of government, which might appear to the Anglo-Saxon mind 
reasonable enough in principle, clashes everywhere’ with the 
instincts, ideas, traditions, and aspirations of the Filipinos. A 
Commission, under the presidency of Dr. Schurman, was sent out 
from Washington during General Otis’ administration to study 
the Philippine problem, but nothing visibly practical has resulted 
from it. A couple of months ago a second Commission, composed 
of two judges, two university professors, and one other person, 
arrived in Manila for the same purpose. This would seem to 
imply that some sort-of policy regarding the Philippines is still 
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being tossed about on the political waves at Washington. I am 
privately informed that the Commissioners do not speak Spanish, 
and, if that be so, I fail to see how they can make full indepen- 
dent enquiry. The Overland China Mail of the 26th May last 
says :—“ Some prominent Americans tried to organize a little 
demonstration of friendly natives to welcome the Commissioners, 
but could not get a dozen natives to co-operate, so they had to 
give up the project.” 
There are, of course, a great many natives, in Manila who are 
temporarily friendly enough with the Americans to earn a living 
in their service, for not all are able to live on their means and 
wait for better times: Amongst others, a half-caste lawyer and 
ex-Cabinet Minister in Aguinaldo’s short-lived Government, whom 
I have known for a number of years, has accepted office under 


‘the American Administration. But the High Commissioner ot 


the titular Philippine Republic, Seiior Felipe Agoncillo, with 
whom I have been acquainted for over fifteen years, assured me 
last month in Paris that there is not an educated Filipino who will 
be really satisfied with any settlement short of absolute inde- 
pendence. Necessity and many other reasons, he added, will 
always induce a certain number to bow their heads to the 
dominant power, the same as weakness of character, personal 
interest, or fear created many partisans of the monks until it 
was safe to throw off the mask. ‘Independence or death, or 
perpetual warfare,” exclaimed Sefor Agoncillo, “is the only 
concise answer I can give to any conditional peace overtures.” 
[ pointed out to him that military occupation of Manila and the 
chief ports being a fait accompli, a great nation like the United 
States could not suffer the ignominy of appearing to suddenly 
abandon the islands under compulsion. I then submitted to him 
a scheme of compromise to which I will allude farther on. But 
Senor Agoncillo, who is a well-informed man and shrewd 
diplomatist, sees pretty clearly that the force which will 
eventually compel the ‘Americans to leave the Philippines to the 
Filipinos will come from the United States themselves. In due 
course it will have its influence far beyond the lines of political 
Parties. . Anti-Imperialism will remain the Party cry of the 
Democrats, but the majority of American electors, independently 
of Party theories, will not consent to a vast fruitless expenditure 
for permanently maintaining fifty thousand men in arms, to hold 
in forced subjection for years an unwilling population of six 
millions of Asiatics, without glory or profit in return for the 
immense sacrifice of blood and treasure. The struggle might 
last for a generation if America unanimously chose to utilize her 
energy and resources to sustain it, but before long her citizens 
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will clamour for peaceful possession or evacuation of the islands, 
and make these alternatives the chief plank in the political 
platform of the day. To hold the islands by force, it might 
become necessary, in the near future, to employ a regular army 
instead of a volunteer corps. The discontent in the volunteer 
ranks is common talk, and, in connection with this fact, it is 
interesting to read the following extract from the Overland China 
Mail of the 26th May last. It says:—“Over three hundred 
volunteer officers have handed in their resignations to escape 
the rainy season in the Philippines, but all the resignations were 
refused. If all who wanted were permitted to resign there would 
not be fifteen officers left to a regiment. . . . There is nota 
Brigadier who does not want reinforcements.” 

America is undoubtedly in a dilemma over the Philippine 
question, and we do not want to see her become the laughing- 
stock of Europe. I believe there are thousands on both sides 
of the Atlantic who would gladly see her extricate herself with 
honour. 

It can be done. The Governor-General should be authorized 
to inform the representative Filipinos that the United States 
policy is to gradually, but conditionally, relinquish control over 
the islands. A Philippine Chamber of Deputies, representing the 
large towns and districts, should hold its sessions in Manila, and 
vote laws for the internal government of the islands. The 
statutes of the Philippine Protectorate should be submitted to 
the United States Governor-General, or Commissioners appointed 
for the purpose, who would see that the rights of foreigners 
were duly protected. For the reimbursement to the United 
States of the twenty millions gold dollars paid to Spain under 
the Treaty of Paris, the Philippine Protectorate should issue to 
the United States 40,000 one thousand silver dollar bonds, 
bearing interest at a rate to be agreed upon and payable half- 
yearly, the Philippine Protectorate undertaking to redeem 
annually a minimum of five per cent. of the bonds, after the 
expiration of two years. The guarantee should be the Customs 
dues collected by Philippine officials, but subject to an American 
control in Manila and the ports open to foreign trade. In normal 
years the Customs dues amount to something over two millions 
of silver dollars, which would amply cover a four per cent. 
interest and the working expenses of the Customs service. At 
the end of two years it should not be difficult to raise far more 
than a net two millions of dollars per annum redemption money 
(virtually an “ emancipation ” fund), without any increase in the 
taxation existing prior to the revolution, seeing that out of a 
total revenue of about ten millions of dollars the Spaniards paid 
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(in round figures) the following items, which will not exist in 
future budgets, namely :— 


Share of maintenance of Fernando Po _... wr ss abe $68,600 
Share of pensions paid to certain nobles in Spain pa 5,500 
Expeditions to be made against the natives of Mindanao Island, 

religious ceremonies to celebrate victories gained over 


Mahomedans, &c. ree ans oa 135 ay abe 11,000 
Military pensions... 117,200 
School of Agriculture in Manila {unmocessar " beeruse the 

result was entirely abortive) . ioe na 6 .» 113,000 

$315,300 


whilst the following expenditure could well be reduced by more 
than half, namely :— 


Total cost of Army and Armed Land Forces — above $11,000 


and $117,000 deducted) .. oe ve ; .. $3,790,000 
The Navy Estimate ... ad oe ... 2,574,000 
Salaries paid to the highest (Spanish) officials si bes .. 199,400 
$6,563,400 


making a total saving, on the same revenue, of approximately 
$3,597,000. 

The Military Governor and troops should be withdrawn within 
three or four months after the first payment of interest on the 
bonds, and America, as the protecting State, should be repre- 
sented in Manila by a Resident and staff. The Resident could not 
interfere with the acts of the Chamber, but he would advise the 
Government and have the right of audience with all the members 
of the Cabinet. In the event of civil war, America should have 
the right to land troops to support the Government against the 
rebels. Besides the island of Guam, America could hold abso- 
lutely and in perpetuity any island of the Philippine group, 
except one of the eleven of primary importance and largest area, 
to do whatever she liked with, except alienate it to a foreign 
Power. If she eventually relinquished it, it should revert to the 
Filipinos. This island would serve as a naval and military depét 
and a point d’appui for the furtherance of American interests in 
the Far East. Without a station of that kind the integrity of 
the Philippines, or America’s own interests therein, could not 
be effectively protected. As a protected State, the Philippine 
Government could not make treaties with foreign Powers or 
declare war. 

Sefior Agoncillo told me that he agreed prima facie (1) to the 
appointment of an American Resident, (2) to the concession of 
an island in perpetuity, and (3) to the repayment of the twenty 
million gold dollars with interest; but although he objected to 
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the American control of the Customs, he suggested no alternative 
form of guarantee. 

As compensation for protection, the Filipinos would very 
willingly grant exclusive trading privileges to the United States 
for a term of years extending, at least, over the period of their 
financial indebtedness. Hence America would gain all the 
rightful advantages of occupation (predominance in trade and 
an outlet for capital), but the Philippines would not again 
become a refuge for adventurers and office-seekers. 

The war with Spain could have been just as successfully 
carried to the same issue, as regards Cuba, without interfering in 
the Philippines at all. Spain’s rotten fleet in Far Eastern waters 
could never have safely reached the theatre of war in the Atlantic, 
nor could a single Spanish soldier in the islands have been spared 
elsewhere whilst the Tagalog rebellion lasted. Admitting the 
wisdom of destroying the Spanish fleet at Cavite as a measure ot 
precaution, the taking of Manila was not its unavoidable sequel. 
The world was given to understand that the Philippines were 
attacked “for the sake of humanity,” to help a people struggling 
for freedom, as the invaders’ forefathers had done generations 
before. After the Spanish evacuation, the Filipinos expected to 
be put in possession of their country under American protection 
from foreign aggression while working out their destiny. Their 
capability for immediate self-government was seriously doubted, 
but even this difficulty might have been met if the United States 
Government had chosen to define its policy (subject to the 
ratification of the treaty). At least the policy of attraction—the 
conquest by moral force to which I have alluded—might have 
been adopted without detriment to any future settlement. It 
this did not appeal to American sentiment, as apparently it did 
not, then the only alternative was coercion in earnest, supported 
by a hundred thousand men, if America were bent on conquest 
or still considered it her mission to intervene any longer in 
Philippine affairs. But, seemingly to appease the Washington 
political wiseacres, ignorant of the conditions of the archipelago 
or its Asiatic inhabitants, a wavering policy was initiated, and we 
are now witnessing a sorry spectacle of useless bloodshed, which, 
“for the sake of humanity,” we should be glad to see brought to 
a speedy close through any legitimate channel. 


JOHN FOREMAN. 


CHURCH PARADE IN THE ARMY. 


THE present moment, when soldiers are very much before the 
public, s-ems to afford a good opportunity for considering whether 
the existing orders as to compulsory attendance at church should 
continue in force throughout the Army, or whether they should 
be replaced by a system more adapted to the requirements of the 
modern soldier. 

As far as I can ascertain, the only classes of adult society on 
whom attendance at divine service is enforced are Her Majesty’s 
Army and Navy and prisoners undergoing punishment in gaol. 
This connection is hardly gratifying to the defenders of the 
Empire, and there is no doubt that the custom is a relic of the 
times when, in point of morals, there was little to choose between 
the two classes. 

The Navy are very competent to fight their own battles, so I 
propose, in this article, to deal with the case in so far only as it 
affects the Army. 

Those who take interest in our soldiers, and who have noted with 
pleasure the steady and constant improvement in their tone and 
habits which has been taking place during recent years, cannot but 
feel regret, if nothing stronger, at the humiliation to which they 
are subjected in this matter of church guing. The motives and 
ideas of those who defend the present practice are curious, though 
no doubt sincere. The arguments in its favour are almost in- 
variably two, viz. :— 

1. That soldiers would not attend church at all unless compelled 
theretu. 

2. That, if allowed full leisure on Sunday mornings, they would 
employ their time mischievously. 

‘The answers to these are very simple and obvious, though they 
have not hitherto proved convincing : — 

1. Go to evening church in a garrison town where the service 
is conducted by a chaplain who understands and has won the 
esteem of his men. [N.B—Go in good time or you may find 
difficulty in obtaining a seat. ] 

2. Even if true (which I do not for a moment admit as a general 
5* 
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rule), is it right and seemly to use the church as a convenient lock- 
up for keeping idle rogues out of mischief? Indeed, are they not 
likely, while there, to be in much worse mischief, for what can be 
worse for a man than to enter God’s house in the frame of mind 
in which it is likely that a mischievously inclined one would be 
when driven there against his will? If men are so badly disposed 
that some means must be adopted to keep them from becoming 
public nuisances, would not an hourly roll-call or an address by 
the orderly officer on the general duties and conduct of a soldier 
be a more befitting procedure ? 

Now, there are many reasons why a soldier does not always wish 
to go to church on Sunday morning, in addition to a natural 
dislike to being treated on the same lines as a schoolboy or 
a criminal. Sunday is, or should be, a day of rest. And only 
those who work hard can appreciate the wisdom of the ordinance 
that made it so. A soldier who has been kept busy during the 
six working days of the week naturally wishes to enjoy his day 
of rest to the utmost. Even if he have no particular scheme for 
passing his time, it is a pleasure which only a working-iman can 
appreciate to know that he is at liberty to do NorHING—to smoke, 
to read, to sleep, as he may list. In the afternoon soldiers, as 
a rule, go out of barracks to visit their friends or to walk with 
their female acquaintances, and a considerable proportion of them 
attend evening service, espacially if, as I have said, the service is 
conducted in such a manner as fi’s io with their ideas. If they 
were not driven perforce to the morning service, it is at least 
imaginable that still more would go, of their own accord, in the 
evening. Surely the men who know how the Sabbath should 
be spent and spend it accordingly are the ones who should be 
legislated for and encouraged, while, if really necessary, some 
suitable means could be devised of regulating the conduct of the 
more riotously disposed. At present, in order to coerce the latter 
into apparent good behaviour, the whole, including the veriest 
inodels of propriety, have their liberty curtailed and their sense 
of right and wrong severely injured. 

In barracks there is always a certain amount of work to be got 
through on Sundays, especially in mounted corps, which unavoid- 
ably curtails the leisure to some extent, bat, excep’ in the case of 
a few men, this is got through at an early hour. 

The irksomeness of the church parade can hardly be appreciated 
by a civilian whose preparation for divine service consists in reno- 
vating the gloss of his top hat by a few touches with a silk hand- 
kerchief. For the soldier it means a considerable amount of time 
and trouble spent in polishing buttons, pipeclaying belts, &c., and 
the subsequent attendance at parade, inspection by officers, &c , 
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constitutes one of the minor unpleasantnesses of a military 
career. 


The immense unpopularity of the parade is best apparent on a 
drizzly Sunday morning when, after the matter has been in doubt 
for some time, the call signifying “ Dismiss” or “No Parade” is 
sounded. Instanter shouts of appreciation and pzans of joy are 
raised from every corner of barracks, Yet the same call, in the 
case where an ordinary drill parade or even a tiring field-day was 
impending would be received in stolid silence. 

In some cases this compulsory church parade is a very real 
grievance. At a certain small station in England where I was 
lately quartered the soldiers aitend the parish church. ‘This is a 
good mile from barracks. The service begins at 11 am., and is 
not finished till well after 12.30 pm. By the time the men have 
marched back to barracks and eaten dinner the Sunday afternoon 
has been appreciably encroached upon, and the day of rest has 
become a short half-day. 

Far away from this peaceful country quarter there occurred 
to-day an incident which at last aroused me to take up my pen 
(or rather my indelible pencil) to indite on the matter. 

The corps in which I am serving is on the march through 
Northern Natal, and we hope, before long, to join hands with Lord 

toberts in the Transvaal after clearing out the intervening Boers, 

if necessary by forcible means. We have just got through five 
rather trying marches since our last stop, and to-day—Sunday, 
27th May—we are halted to await the arrival of supplies, delayed 
owing to railway bridges broken by the Boers. 

When one is within a few miles of an active and wily foe, Sun- 
day cannot be observed in the same way as in a peaceful English 
village, and after a few days marching in a rough country there is 
a good deal of refitting to be done whenever opportunity occurs. 
Still, a halt day on the march is a day of comparative rest, and we 
all felt glad that chance had made it a Sunday. By 9 a.m. we had 
finished “stables,” men had breakfasted in agreeable leisure, and 
were sitting about smoking the pipe of peace while cleaning up 
harness, repairing or washing clothes, removing the growth of 
days from stubbly chins, and generally preparing themselves to 
continue the march in good trim and to give a creditable account 
of themselves at the first opportunity. There was a general sense of 
rest, cheerfulness and ease, albeit much useful work was in progress. 
Could soldiers of a Christian nation have spent a Sunday morn- 
ing in a more befitting and edifying manner? There is not much 
of the beautiful in war, but there was at least a bright corner. 
The spell was broken by the sudden arrival on the scene of an 
orderly from headquarters, whose errand was speedily guessed by 
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the men as he approached our camp. He was the bearer of an 
order notifying us that achurch parade would take place at 10 a.m. 
I sincerely wish that a few of those who believe that compulsory 
church makes for religion could have seen the reception accorded 
to this emissary by our worthy workers. Their useful occupations 
had to be abandoned, while they dressed themselves in the best 
they could muster, and were marched off to attend a rather 
lengthy and dull service. The very necessary works on which they 
had been engaged had to be resumed in the afternoon (which 
would otherwise have been a time of well-earned repose) or else 
neglected altogether. 

We laugh at our brother Boer who sings Psalms and quotes 
Scripture to suit his actions, however reprehensible, but are we 
justified in doing so? 


Natal Field Force, 
27th May, 1900. 


R. A. 


THE SCHOOLBOY’S VIEW OF SCHOOLMASTERS. 


First and foremost among the qualities of a schoolmaster must 
be put his power of maintaining discipline. Nothing is so impor- 
tant as this question of keeping order, for it is almost entirely by 
his capacities in that direction that he is judged by those under 
him. All boys like a master who checks a disturbance, not by 
his authority, but by the force of his personality. There are 
weak masters who keep no order at all. They invariably lead a 
life of dreary torment, and are simply despised. There are also 
weak masters who meet every symptom of disorder with a punish- 
ment of some sort. Theoretically, this is an excellent system, but 
it has certain great disadvantages. Some boys do not care about 
punishments. They get into very serious rows, and usually end 
in being ignominiously “requested” to leave the school. But 
before they are finally got rid of in this way they originate end- 
less annoying disturbances, and form a kind of centre from which 
rowdiness radiates. The master who is constantly trying to 
quell disorder by indiscriminate punishment is just the man for 
these fellows. He gives them many opportunities of escaping 
without anything like the punishment they deserve. When a 
master scatters punishments broadcast, he cannot help some- 
times dropping on the wrong victim. And this kind of in- 
justice soon makes him unpopular. Few things rankle more 
in the mind of the injured one, and he usually confides his 
troubles to his friends, who all agree that it is a “ shame ” 
(schoolboys never say “ beastly”). When punishments are too 
frequent, another bad consequence follows—they become “ cheap,” 
and the quiet fellows who usually hate them are likely to accept 
them as a matter of course, as “all in the day’s work.” Over 
and above these disadvantages, there are some boys who regu- 
larly forget fully a third part of all the punishments they receive. 
This lends a sporting interest to the doing of “lines” which 
makes them positively a pleasure. You know that you may never 
be asked for the punishment that you were set last “school” ; 
cousequently you do not begin it until it has been asked for once. 
If it is asked for, you do it and show it up, a few hours late per- 
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haps, although probably early enough to ensure its not being 
increased ; while if it is not asked for at all you are safe. Some- 
times it is demanded long afterwards, and then, of course, “I am 
very sorry, sir, but I forgot; I will bring it next school, sir.” 
Experto crede ; this is an excellent system, and normally answers. 
Of the weak man who has not his wits about him sufficiently to 
drop on an offender, or who, from laziness or shyness, passes over 
an offence which he has seen, nothing need be said. He has 
simply mistaken his vocation. 

There are some men who set a moderate punishment to all 
whose iniquities go beyond a certain point; eg., anyone late for 
school more than a certain fixed number of times, or a boy who 
fails to show up the work he is told to do out of school. For 
minor offences masters of this type have a few stereotyped 
formule of varying stringency, which they say mechanically 
whenever they think anyone merits a reproof. These masters 
have no hold over boys either in their divisions or their houses 
—they are unsympathetic and lukewarm. 

So far, we have only considered how not to keep order. What, 
then, is our ideal to be? Assuming what is undoubtedly the 
case, that the vast majority of schoolboys like to be kept in 
urder, how do they like the master’s authority to be exercised ? 
There are some masters who have the gift of sarcasm, and know 
when to use it; such an one has a vay of selecting any boy who 
shows signs of being obstreperous as a butt for his wit. His 
weapon is irresistible; it is the laughter, the derision of every 
one present, the boy fears. In any class there cannot but be a 
tendency towards sympathizing with a member of it who has 
been set a punishment. There is never any sympathy with one 
who is made fun of by the division master, for the process gives 
such pleasure to everyone present (except the unfortunate fellow 
immediately concerned). On anaverage, however, each boy will 
only be the victim of one case in thirty. The sarcastic master 
need scarcely ever set a punishment, thereby effecting a great 
economy in the boys’ time and his own popularity; and yet he is 
usually famed for keeping the most perfect order in his division 
and in his house. 

But there is another very different type. Some men have an 
extraordinary sympathetic power over those who are set under 
them. Consequently most of their pupils are unwilling to be 
disorderly, simply (though they themselves may not realize it) 
for fear of displeasing “ my tutor.” But however strong a man’s 
character may be, there are certain to be many on whom his 
influence has no great hold, and they have to be kept in order 
by the customary means. 
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We are now prepared to take the first step towards forming an 
ideal, by imagining a man who combines the gifts of both the 
types last described—a man who is of so sympathetic a disposition 
and so strong a character that he makes most of those under him 
keep straight simply in order to please him, and who at the same 
time has a ready wit, can crush an offender mercilessly with a 
word. The combination seems a little contradictory perhaps, 
but it is, I think, not impossible. But even if it is impossible, 
that is not the point; we are trying to compare an ideal. 

The quality most closely connected with the question of keeping 
order is a keen sense of justice. The weak master who uses too 
freely his power of punishing almost inevitably makes mistakes by 
setting punishments to innocent boys, or, failing to find the chiet 
offender, drops somewhat too heavily upon one who has only 
followed another fellow’s lead. Our ideal master must, of course, 
be rigidly just, but he must at the same time be ready to stretch a 
point. Rigid justice does not consist at school or anywhere else in 
sticking tightly to the letter of the law. Cases will constantly arise 
in which extenuating circumstances which are not allowed for in 
school rules amount practically to justification. The ideal school- 
master must be ready to investigate such extenuating circum- 
stances, and must not declare that he “ will not have excuses.” 
This seems obvious enough, but it makes such a difference to the 
popularity of a master among boys that it is worth mentioning. 
Again, the perfect tutor has no * favourites.” ‘This does not mean 
exactly that he is never to favour, but that he must take care 
who he favours. Let him favour a fellow who is very popular in 
the school as much as he likes. Let him wink at the slackness 
of Smith, who nearly got his eleven last year; let him disregard 
the unpunctuality of Jones, who is such a good sort; but he must 
not extend such benefits to Robinson, who is fearfully clever 
and awfully industrious, but rather conceited, very much a prig, 
aud on the whole an ass. Some people would say that this is 
having favourities with a vengeance, but the average schoolboy 
would not, and there lies the difference. 

Our standard of perfection is gradually becoming more defined. 
We have discovered that we want justice tempered by discretion, 
a strong and attractive personality, a ready wit, and sufficient 
energy and force of character not to let an offence pass without 
close investigation. So much for our master as a magistrate. 
Let us now seek the perfect house-master. A house-master 
is the governor of a province with absolute despotic power, 
although subject of course to the authority of the head-master. 
With one side of his character we have already dealt—namely, 
as an administrator of justice. But he must possess many other 
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qualities. He must have some power of organization, or he will 
find it difficult to manage his house. He must be ready to rise to 
the occasion if any reforms are required within his house. It is 
important that he should know as much as possible about each 
individual member of the house, and he must find out somehow 
everything that goes on within its four walls. He must not em- 
ploy any system of espionage ; for boys hate a master whom they 
suspect of spying upon them, and once that idea gets abroad 
there can be no sort of confidence between them and him. 
Nevertheless, there are some good men who are always well- 
informed about everything that goes on at school. How they 
find it out, I do not know; it is certainly not by spymg. In 
all probability it is by carefully putting two and two together, 
and drawing inferences from private conversations with fellows 
who have no idea they are giving any information. What- 
ever this faculty may be, let him have it to the full; 
nothing can be more useful, nothing will give a firmer hold 
over the fellows in the house, than the apparently bound- 
less knowledge of what goes on among them. Again, he 
must be well endowed with tact; he will find that it lies with 
him to judge to what extent he will leave the management of 
the house to the older boys, and to what extent he will take it 
into his own hands. He must be careful not to trespass on the 
privileges of the fellows at the top of the house, and yet he must 
not surrender too much of his direct authority. This is one of 
the most difficult problems before a house-master, and is of vital 
moment if he wants to be popular in his house. Of course, the 
extent of the authority the captain of his house expects to be 
conceded to him depends very much on the traditions of the 
school, and it is for reasons of this kind that it is a good thing 
for a man to take a mastership at his own old school rather 
than elsewhere. Slight concessions which show that he trusts 
the bigger boys will be appreciated, but too great a concession 
will be abused, and will give the impression that the master can 
be “ragged ” with impunity. 

Of course, he must do his best to keep up the esprit de corps of 
his house, and must be himself the most enthusiastic and patriotic 
member of it, doing all he can to encourage competition with 
other houses in everything. At nearly all public schools there 
are regular annual house-matches at all sorts of games, football, 
cricket, fives, &c., and he must be keen that his house may do as 
well as possible in all such meetings with other houses. The 
above points are, I think, all that a schoolboy would want in his 
house-master. But in addition to keeping order among the boys 
and governing a house, a schoolmaster has to teach. Compared 
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with the characteristics already mentioned, this question would 
be considered by most boys as of very minor importance. But 
after all it is nominally what the master is there for, and if only 
for that reason deserves some attention. When aman chooses 
schoolmastering as a profession he usually thinks of himself 
as primarily a teacher. But in order that he may be a good 
teacher it must be the process of teaching rather than the subject 
taught which interests him. Of course, as everyone knows, the 
great secret of successful teaching is to make the subject taught 
interest and appeal to the learners. It is not, therefore, so 
much a matter of vital importance that the master sheuld be a 
scholar as that he should be a clever speaker. He ought to be 
able to bring into every part of the subject he teaches original 
and suggestive ideas, not necessarily very intimately connected 
with it, but such as will catch the fancy of the average, 
unremarkable schoolboy who is neither clever nor stupid. 
Fellows who look upon school-work as the great business of the 
day are, of course, few in number. It would be possible to 
describe their ideal schoolmaster, who would be no doubt a 
scholar and a philosopher, and all that kind of thing, but that 
would be an ideal appealing only to the few. He would probably 
depend too much on the subject he was teaching interesting his 
hearers, without taking pains to make it still more attractive by 
his manner of teaching. No, the ideal of the many must teach 
in a way which interests the greater number. 

Probably most fellows would demand some distinction in the 
way of athletics as a sine-gua-non for their ideal, but schoolboys 
usually manage their games for themselves, and masters, when 


id they play, are only guests. Let us, however, make him an 
; athlete—it costs us nothing, and cannot but be an improvement 


—let him be a good cricket coach or have some other such 
talent which will make him of great value to the school. 

Lastly, since there are times when a master is in the company 
of boys, and is, so to speak, “off duty,” he must have certain 
social qualities. He must be able to talk well, and when he 
talks he must not lay down the law as he does when he is 
teaching, but he must talk easily and naturally, making the 
boy to whom he is talking forget that he holds any position 
of authority. In a word, he must talk to a boy as a friend to 
a friend, without letting himself become undignified. 

In the case of a head-master, the demands which a schoolboy 
would make are not nearly so clearly defined. He comes into 
much closer contact with the assistant masters than with the 
boys. It is impossible for him to know personally more than 
a very limited number of boys, but his acts, his edicts, his 
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making temporary or permanent alterations in school rules, 
affect everyone. Hence, while most fellows do not care in 
the least what kind of a man their head-master is personally, 
they are in some respects at his mercy, and will therefore 
be very closely affected by any peculiar fad he may have 
about the management of the school. The point about which 
the ordinary boy cares most, of those which the head-master 
regulates, is that of “leave.” Any curtailment of the allowance 
of leave of absence customarily granted at a school is sure to be 
resented. There are one or two other things, such as the laying 
of bounds or the forbidding of shops, which have the same effect, 
although in a less degree; but the position of head-master is 
altogether far more apart from the life of the ordinary boy than 
that of the assistant master. Of course, whatever applies to the 
administration of justice by an assistant master applies equally to 
a head-master, excepting that boys expect a little less in the way 
of stretching a point in the case of the latter than in the former. 
As a rule, the first division of a school is taught by the head- 
master, and, because in this division there are probably more 
clever than stupid fellows, a head-master should be a good scholar. 
With these additions or exceptions much the same ideal must 
stand for both head-master and assistant master. It would, I 


think, come fairly near coinciding with the ideal that any school- 
boy would form, but whether it would be possible for it ever to 
become more than an ideal is another matter. [I am sure there 
are not many men in the world who possess all the qualities a 
schoolmaster ought to have, and if there are it is more than 
doubtful whether they would consent to be schoolmasters. 


RALPH GEORGE HawrTreEy. 


THE MONTH IN AMERICA. 


CurnA has continued to monopolize attention to the exclusion of 
almost everything else. ‘To use an expressive Americanism, we 
do not know where we are at. Last month everyone believed 
that the Ministers and their suites had been butchered, and that 
the only thing left to the Powers was to avenge the slaughter. 
The cry for vengeance was as deep and passionate in the United 
States as it was throughout Europe, and it was felt that any 
Administration would be in danger of irretrievable disaster that 
did not give proper heed to this ery of outraged humanity. 
Although there was no official confirmation of the massacre of 
the Ministers, the newspaper accounts (for which we are chiefly 
indebted to London) were so circumstantial and gave such details 
that even the most cautious forgot the “ enterprise” of the new 
journalism, and accepted “special cablegrams” from “special 
correspondents” miles away from the scene, and without any 
means of obtaining accurate information, as gospel truth. The 
country at large swallowed the news without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, and clamoured that a punishment adequate to the crime be 
meted out to the barbarians. Militia regiments volunteered their 
services, and the martial spirit was again aroused. 

The President was preparing to cut loose from his anchorage 
and drift with the tide, but, fortunately for himself, Mr. McKinley 
has at his elbow a very wise and very far-seeing man, one who 
allows himself to be little influenced by popular clamour, and who 
takes too broad a view of things to be affected by the ebullient 
emotion of the mob. Mr. Hay has acted in his usual dignified 
way, which is the way of a statesman. While he has refused to 
give credence to stories which were manifestly manufactured by 
irresponsible persons who were quite indifferent as to the harm 
they might do, he has not been misled by the Chinese Minister’s 
always plausible and ever-ready explanations, nor has he blinded 
his reason by losing himself in optimism. He has taken an 
eminently practical view of the situation. He has realized the 
peril of the Ministers, and has known that their lives hinged on 
the merest chance. He has not concealed his words in address- 
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ing the Chinese Minister. That astute individual—and the 
Minister of the Son of Heaven in Washington is a man of 
amazing cleverness, and possessed in a marked degree of all the 
subtlety which so distinguishes the Oriental—has been made to 
understand that if any harm should befall Minister Conger or 
any of those who were under his protection, it would be a sorry 
day for China, and the price she would have to pay would not be 
forgotten in a hundred years. Mr. Hay has accepted Minister 
Wu’s assurances as being true, but, even while accepting them, 
he has not forgotten to remind him that if there has been any 
mistake, if the Minister has been lied to by his Government, the 
reckoning demanded will be all the heavier. 

Mr. Hay has had to remember the tender susceptibilities and 
the inherent prejudices of his countrymen. To avenge the death 
of a Minister and the murder of helpless women and children is 
one thing; to join a European and Asiatic combination, the ulti- 
mate purpose of which is, perhaps, the partitioning of an Empire, 
is another thing. No one objects to the first: it seems laudable 
and proper in the circumstances ; but to become the possessor ot 
a sphere of influence in China may well be regarded by men as a 
policy of doubtful wisdom, especially now, when so much uncer- 
tainty hinges on the future of foreign possessions forced upon the 
country by the accident of war. Mr. Hay, therefore, has taken 
occasion to announce to all the world that the United States has 
no intention to acquire territory or disturb the integrity of the 
Chinese Empire. What the United States desires in the first 
instance is atonement. After that, the restoration of order and 
guarantees as to the future. Then when life and property are 
secure, when the person of a Minister is held sacred and the 
lives of his family are no longer i: peril, the United States will 
be content if the door of commerce is thrown open wide and 
American merchants are given equal trading facilities with those 
of all other nations. 

This is the correct attitude as viewed from the American 
standpoint, and it gives general satisfaction. Nations, like indi- 
viduals, are largely the creatures of circumstances, and when the 
time for settlement comes and China has to pay for its foolish- 
ness, and the Powers seize territory as a pledge for the payment 
of the indemnities which they will exact, it will, perhaps, not be 
so easy for the United States to adhere to its Quixotic pledge, 
and for the second time against its will it may be forced to 
become an active participant in the affairs of the East. But that 
is in the future. 

Mr. McKinley, at first much disturbed and unable to determine 
which course to pursue, has now come to the conclusion that 
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there is only one thing he can do, and that is to maintain American 
prestige in China as vigorously and forcibly and in the same way 
as all the other Powers. The opposition of the Democrats to 
this policy is less to be feared than the hostility of Republicans 
if the President shows any signs of timorousness. <A spirited 
policy will make votes. The question whether a state of war 
exists has been shelved for the time being, and for the present, 
at least, the President will conduct his military operations with- 
out the advice or interference of Congress. The President broke 
into his holiday to return to Washington to consult the Cabinet 
and discuss the situation. The division of opinion among the 
Cabinet referred to a month ago still exists, and some of the 
members remain firm in their belief that it would have been wiser 
to have shared the responsibility with Congress, but the President 
would not listen to the thought of an extra Session, and in the 
United States a member of the Cabinet must either agree with 
the President or surrender his portfolio. He has no liberty of 
action. Unlike an English member of the Cabinet, he cannot 
resign and retain his place in Parliament, as he has no seat in 
Congress, and if he is out of the Cabinet he is out of everything. 
Resignations are infrequent. 

I think it must be admitted by the unprejudiced observer that 
Mr. Hay has shown rare tact and ability in handling a delicate 
situation, and that his diplomacy has not been fruitless of results. 
He was the first Minister for Foreign Affairs to suggest to a 
Chinese envoy that if Imperial edicts and other communications 
could be sent out of Pekin, the process could with equal facility 
be reversed and a message sent in from the outside world. This 
led Mr. Hay to make Minister Wu Ting Fang responsible for con- 
veying a despatch from the State Department to the American 
Minister and securing an answer, and, although at the time the 
genuineness of Mr. Conger’s reply was doubted, it has since been 
proved that it was bona fide. By accepting Minister Wu’s ex- 
pressions of sincerity as honest Mr. Hay has been able to accom- 
plish more than by holding the Chinese Minister at arm’s length 
or censoring his despatches. 

Before Mr. Hay became a diplomatist he was a newspaper man 
—one of the best of his time—and the Washington Star sees how 
much he owes to his early experience. ‘The suggestion as to 
the special despatch to Mr. Conger,” says the Star, “ was that of 
a trained journalist rather than that of a diplomat. Mr. Hay’s 
experience in the newspaper field served him in good stead there. 
That is the course he would have taken had he been at the head 
of a great journal, with vast resources for collecting news and a 
sleepless vigilance about arranging for scoops. In fact, it is so 
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distinctly journalistic in its conception that it is an amiable re- 
flection on the great masters of the craft now in harness who are 
not dividing their time with matters of diplomacy. And, maybe, 
Mr. Hay, when he retires from office—say about 1905,—will be 
able, on the strength of this achievement, to secure employment 
again in the old field where he served so long and successfully.” 


It is a fact perfectly well known in diplomatic circles that con- 
siderable irritation has been aroused in the White House and the 
State Department because the European Powers, England in- 
cluded, have manifested a disposition not to make terms with 
China except under the walls of Peking, while it has also been 
known that there has been annoyance felt in Downing Street be- 
cause of the fear expressed that the United States had no definite 
policy, and could not be relied upon. There is nothing mys- 
terious or double-faced about the American policy, and it ought 
to be easily intelligible to the intelligent observer. America is 
in China, not because she wants to be, but because she can’t help 
herself, and she would like to get out of it just as soon as pos- 
sible. Nothing would please Mr. McKinley better than a cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and he would like to be the means of restoring 
peace. The ambition of American diplomacy is to be selected as 
the agent of peace; to step in at the right moment and make 
such overtures that they can be accepted by the Allied Powers 
as well as China. The position of the United States is singularly 
fortunate to accomplish this. China trusts no Power and fears 
all, but the United States is less to be dreaded than Europe, and 
her policy and form of Government give at least a partial 
guarantee of disinterestedness in acting as the world’s inter- 
mediary. When China was on her knees to Japan it was an 
American, a former Secretary of State, who was called in as 
China’s adviser, and it would not be surprising if once again in 
her extremity she turned to America for help and consolation, and 
asked to be saved from herself as well as the rest of the world. 
This explains why the Government has sent Mr. Rockhill to China, 
and why it is considered necessary to have a man of his experi- 
ence and intimate knowledge of China and the Chinese character 
on the spot. Mr. Rockhill has spent many years in China, and 
speaks and writes the language with great fluency. He possesses 
the confidence of Li Hung Chang as well as other high officials, 
but he thoroughly understands the Oriental to be misled by 
specious promises or diplomatic tergiversations. 

It is an axiom in politics, in American politics at least, that 
things relied upon to produce great results never meet expecta- 
tions. When the Chinese crisis was first upon us the Democrats 
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thought that Providence was on their side, and that it would pro- 
vide them with additional ammunition to be used against the 
Republicans. The Republicans themselves thought so, as I 
pointed out last month, and viewed the outlook with consider- 
able apprehension. But this has changed, and the enemies of 
Imperialism and Militarism find that they have lost instead of 
gained by the uprising of the Boxers. In nearly every State the 
Governors have been assured that thousands of young men are 
anxious to respond to the call in case the President asks for 
volunteers for foreign service, and this enthusiasm is not confined 
to the Northern States. The most eminent of the ex-Confederate 
generals now living is General Gordon, of Georgia, whose name, 
while not so well known in England as those of Davis, or Lee, or 
Jackson, has always been venerated by his own people, many of 
whom regard him as the greatest military genius produced by 
the Confederacy. Speaking at a reunion the other day, in that 
flamboyant and fervid style of oratory which marks the old- 
school Southerner, General Gordon said :— 

“ All hail the power of an all-pervading Americanism which shall 
make of us in truth as in name one people, inspired and swayed 
by the one lofty and resistless purpose to do justice to all 
nations; but to see to it that the flag of this Republic shall be a 
protecting power over every American in all lands, even in 
bloody and barbaric China. All hail the day when, with one 
accord, we shall proclaim to all the world that every drop of 
American blood shed by unlawful hands shall be avenged by 
American manhood.” 

There is not much encouragement for the anti-militarists in 
this, and a leading paper satirically comments upon it in this 
fashion: “How very sad and alarming is all this! How very 
different from the procedure in those glorious days before cor- 
rupting influences had made inroads on our national integrity 
and darkened our sense of national duty! Think of how slowly 
that superb old Democrat, Andrew Jackson, would have moved 
in such a case! Think of how slowly that heroic old Republican, 
Abraham Lincoln, would have moved in such a case! How likely 
both would have waited and canvassed every other expedient 
before employing the strong arm of the Government in defence 
of the flag and of those sheltering beneath its folds!” 


soth Democrats and Republicans are paying the greatest 
attention to the German vote, the managers realizing that 
American citizens of German parentage or extraction will more 
than any others decide the fate of Parties next November. While 
the Republicans believe that they will re-elect McKinley, they 
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are not so confident about being able to hold their slender 
majority in the next House of Representatives, nor would it be 
at all surprising, even with the re-election of McKinley, if 
the House should be Democratic. This would not enable the 
Democrats to thwart McKinley’s policy or to initiate a policy of, 
their own, as, with the Senate safely Republican, any legislation 
originating in the Lower House would be defeated in the Upper 
Chamber, but it might cause the Administration some embarrass- 
ment, and that the Republicans are anxious to avoid. 

The German newspapers are carefully read at the respective 
“ headquarters” to discover the trend of sentiment. While the 
campaign is yet too young for any definite conclusions to be 
reached, the Republicans find much to encourage them in the 
attitude of the German Press. In the Eastern States the 
German papers, big and little, appear quite as loyal to McKinley 
as they were four years ago, and their encouragement to their 
fellow-countrymen to vote the Republican ticket was a factor ot 
no small consequence. The most important German paper in 
the country—the New York Staats Zeitung—was intensely hostile 
to Bryan in 1896, and is equally so this year. Perhaps this was 
to be expected among the Eastern papers, but it is in the West 
that the Democrats expect to make converts, and where they 
already profess to see encouraging signs. They have placed at 
the head of their literary bureau the man who four years ago 
did similar work for the Republicans, but who has now recanted 
McKinley and announced himself as a Bryanite. This man is 
well known among Germans of both political Parties, and his 
defection from the Republicans has been widely heralded 
throughout the Western States. The defection of one man, no 
matter how great his persenal influence, is not of supreme 
importance, and at present the Republicans are not seriously 
alarmed. All the reports received thus far do not indicate that 
the Germans are going over to Bryan in any great numbers, 
although the Republican managers admit that the German is a 
slow moving person, and while he may be thinking of what he 
is going to do, he is not likely to say what that will be until the 
time has nearly arrived for the action. The German is frightened 
by Bryan’s clinging to sixteen to one, and between his detesta- 
tion of silver and his horror of Militarism he is torn by conflicting 
emotions, but he is willing. » tolerate Militarism if he can esca pe 
the perils of a debased and depreciated currency. For Militarism 
in America, after all, concerns him but remotely, while the money 
question touches him very nearly. The anti-Imperialists may 
lash themselves into fury when they discuss the iniquities of the 
present Administration and view with fear and trembling the 
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change from a Republic to a Monarchy, but in their heart of 
hearts they know there is no danger; the possession of colonies 
will not affect the fundamental principles of Republicanism, and 
there is no peril to the Republic when its standing army consists 
of only 100,000 men. But a dislocation of the currency, even an 
agitation to that end, would produce a panic and bring about 
immediate disaster, no matter what the ultimate benefits might 
be. The German is too shrewd and too thrifty not to see this. 
He doesn’t propose to take any chances, at any rate not now 
when prosperity is his fellow-traveller. 


It is the usual McKinley luck once more, and the usual 
Democratic folly. Prosperity and money—two things potent to 
conjure with, and all that Bryan has to offer is silver. The 
odds are too heavy. The decision of the Gold Democrats not to 
run an independent candidate for the Presidency is another stroke 
of luck for Mr. McKinley, as now the Gold Democratic vote will 
be cast for the Republican candidate without equivocation. The 
Gold Democrats do not like Mr. McKinley, but they vastly prefer 
him to Bryan, and they see the folly of going through the farce 
of nominating their candidate when they can accomplish the 
same result in a much simpler and better way by throwing in 
their lot with the Republican Party for the time being. 

Some of the irreconcilables—chiefly the anti-Imperialists ot 
both Parties, who can no more stomach Bryan than they can 
McKinley—are still talking of a third ticket, but if they succeed 
in finding a candidate, who, as yet, is undiscovered, the move- 
ment will command no respect, ana need not be regarded as a 
factor of any value. An independent Party has often been 
attempted, and has never been successful, and I do not believe 
1900 is going to be different from any other year. 

Senator Hanna, who once again has taken charge of the 
Republican campaign with his old-time shrewdness and vigour, 
is warning the Republicans not to be too cock-sure of victory, 
and not to take any risks by underestimating the strength of the 
enemy. No one quite knows whether Mr. Hanna is speaking 
from his heart of hearts or is simply trying to “throw a scare 
into the boys” to make them contribute their money and time to 
the cause. ‘There is always the danger of a political Party in 
the position of the Republicans inviting defeat from over-con- 
fidence. Immediately after the nominations were made this was 
only too evident; the Republicans looked upon the game as 
already won. They are not quite so confident now; partly 
because it has been dinned into them that they are engaged in a 
campaign and not a sham fight, and partly because Mr. Bryan 
has rather disconcerted them. In his speech in Indianapolis 
6* 
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accepting the nomination something was said about silver, but 
much, very much more, was said about Imperialism. In other 
words, strange as it may seem, Mr. Bryan turned his back on his 
first love and openly courted the new one; marvellous to relate, 
Mr. Bryan found something more important to talk about than 
the question of ratio and the “money of the constitution.” Of 
course, the Republicans don’t like it. Of course, they accuse the 
Demoeratic candidate of making a cowardly apology, and dodging 
the real issue, and sailing under false colours, but their squirmings 
and bitter denunciations ought to convince Mr. Bryan that they 
have been badly hit, and that while the Republicans don’t care 
two straws how much or how often he talks about silver, cold 
shivers run up and down their spines the moment he discusses 
the real question of the day. 

The question is, what does Mr. Bryan mean by it? Has he at 
last arrived at years of political discretion and come to the 
conclusion that to succeed in politics one must do and not dream ? 
It is rather disappointing to think of Mr. Bryan as the ordinary 
politician, as a man willing to sell his convictions for the price of 
ambition, but if he has made up his mind to do that he can cause 
Mr. McKinley many an anxious quarter of an hour. There is no 
necessity of repeating what has so often been said before, that if 
Bryan sticks to silver he cannot hope to be elected; if he sub- 
ordinates silver and puts Imperialism to the fore he may be 
elected. Bryan has always been more or less of an enigmatical 
character, and a man so intensely emotional that it is not easy to 
guess what tack he will sail on the next time he goes to the 
tiller. He may yet have a surprise or two in store for his friends 
and the enemy. 

Reference was made above to the fact that although the 
Republicans may elect McKinley they may lose control of the 
House of Representatives, and it may not be out of place to 
explain this seeming paradox to English readers. The States 
vote by States, that is, each State as a whole, for President, and 
by district for members of Congress. Take the State of Penn- 
sylvania, for instance, a State with a Republican majority so 

great that the Democrats always concede it in advance to the 
Republicans, and never make any attempt to carry the electoral 
ticket, as it would be simply time and money wasted which could 
be much more profitably used elsewhere. Yet Pennsylvania has 
ten Democrats in the present House. There are many Germans in 
Pennsylvania whose votes for or against McKinley are of littie 
importance, but who may hold the balance of power in a close 
Congressional district. In Maryland also, where there are two or 
three close districts, the change of a few votes is a critical matter, 
and the same thing applies to New Jersey, New York, and other 
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States. If the House of Representatives is to be retained by the 
Republicans it is almost indispensable that several of the New 
York city districts, where Germans are a large factor, must be 
reclaimed. A curious thing noticed in American politics is that 
while men will vote the Party ticket for President, not because 
they want to, but because they feel it is the only safe thing to 
do, they take their revenge by voting the other Party’s Con- 
eressional candidate. Some of the Germans are much incensed 
at the speech made by Senator Lodge, the permanent Chairman 
of the Republican Convention. It is the popular thing now, and 
has been for the past two years, to predict that a war between 
the United States and Germany sometime in the not too distant 
future is inevitable, and Mr. Lodge, in taking the chair, voiced 
that general belief. ‘But the Germans do not like to hear this 
talk, and it is to them another proof that the country is drifting 
toward Militarism and Imperialism, and that in America, as well 
as in Europe, khaki will be the favourite colour in politics as well 
as in military millinery. 


General Leonard Wood, the Governor-General of Cuba, spent 
a few days in Washington last month conferring with the Presi- 
dent, and, as a result of these conferences, it has been decided 
that the Cubans shall be given an opportunity to show whether 
they are capable of self-government. Next month an election 
will be held in Cuba, when delegates will be elected to the 
Convention which is to formulate a constitution for the island. 
Nominally Cuba will be free and independent, and sovereignty 
will be vested in the Cubans, but an American suzerainty will 
be exercised. The foreign relations of Cuba will be managed 
through the State Department at Washington; Cuba will have 
no power to declare war except with the consent of the Ameri- 
can Government; the United States will retain a veto power 
over legislation increasing the Cuban debt, and will have super- 
visory control over the Cuban treasury. Probably the fortifica- 
tions at Havana and other important ports will be ceded to the 
United States and garrisoned by American troops. 

This is not exactly the “ free and independent ” Cuba which the 
patriots on both sides of the Straits of Florida clamoured for two 
years ago, but it is practical politics, and the Cubans will accept 
it if they have any sense. If they spurn the offer, the military 
control will be continued indefinitely. It is quite certain that 
the United States will not permit Cuba to become the West 
Indian Transvaal or to allow it to become a menace to its 
southern coast. If the Cubans are satisfied with a greater 
measure of autonomy than England gives some of her Crown 
Colonies, the sovereign flag of Cuba will take its place in the 
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code of nations; if not, there would seem to be no alternative 
but eventual annexation. And many of the most intelligent 
Cubans look forward to that as the happiest solution of a 
problem full of perplexities. 


So hard up are the Democrats for campaign thunder that they 
are once more trying to galvanize the Alaska corpse into life. 
The old bogey of surrender to England has been furbished up 
anew, and a certain section of the Democratic Press is busily 
pulling the strings and putting the monster through all of its 
hideous paces. All this because the Commission of experts ap- 
pointed by the two Governments is now at work in Alaska sur- 
veying the boundary and trying to ascertain where the line falls. 
The findings of the Commission are not definite, and are not 
binding on either Government, and the Commission is still at 
work and has not yet made any report, but despite those trifling 
details the Democratic papers have made the amazing discovery 
that McKinley, as usual, is surrendering to Downing Street, and 
that a slice of rich American mining territory is to be handed over 
to Canada. It is not at all improbable that certain territory now 
regarded as American is really Canadian, but it will be a long 
time before the Dominion comes into her own unless she is pre- 
pared to make substantial concessions. The people of the Pacific 
Coast, to whom the Alaska question is a purely practical one, as 
a rich and profitable trade is involved for which both British 
Columbia and the Pacific Coast are fighting, have been greatly 
excited by the report of a cession of territory, and if it were con- 
firmed before election it might have some bearing on the vote in 
California and Oregon, but the exposure of the canard will prob- 
ably injure the Democrats. 


I have lately had an extremely interesting talk with an English- 
man, an acknowledged authority in his line, who has no objection 
to his views being known, and it seems to me that their dissemi- 
nation may do some good. “TI have recently,” he said, “ visited 
most of the great manufacturing establishments of this country. 
Ihave had abundant opportunities of seeing how manufacturing 
is carried on, and I have carefully noticed how consumption is 
keeping up with production. Until a few months ago consump- 
tion exceeded the supply, but the tide is about to turn, if it has 
not already turned, and when there is an unmistakable ebb it 
will be a bad day for England. What we dread in England more 
than anything else is hard times in the United States, not 
because it means a diminished market for English goods in 
America, but because it means flooding the English and foreign 
markets with American goods. When the home demand falls off 
the American manufacturer will look for his outlet elsewhere, 
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and 1 am very much afraid that he will find it. There are certain 
great staples the United States can produce cheaper than we can 
in Great Britain; if pushed to it the American manufacturer can 
still lower the cost of production, and this I feel convinced he 
will do, and cut the ground from under our feet in markets which 
hitherto we have controlled. So long as the American manu- 
facturer can sell at home all that he can make he is not bothering 
about his export trade, but when he is confronted with the alter- 
native of shutting down his works or finding a new market he 
will go into the new field. We want the United States to have 
all the prosperity it can.” 

“Why can the United States produce cheaper than England?” 
I asked. 

“Ah! that would take too long to answer, and the story has 
so often been told. But, in a few words, much is due to natural 
advantages—more to progressiveness on one side, and clinging 
to custom on the other. The American manufacturer never 
regards his machinery as perfect, but simply as satisfactory for 
the time being, and capable of improvement; and the moment he 
hears of an improvement he adopts it, and knocks off a fraction 
of his cost. We, on the other hand, unfortunately, shut our eyes 
to improvements, and don’t adopt them until we are actually 
forced to. Factory for factory in America compared with those 
of England, and the American factory will produce at less cost 
and in less time, which means a double advantage for the 
American—an advantage so great it imperils our commercial 
supremacy whenever stress of circumstances compels the 
American to turn it to his own profit.” 


The assassination of the King of Italy by an Italo-American 
has caused the Press to agitate for the suppression of Anarchists, 
but little practical is likely to result. Politics is politics, and 
Anarchists have votes, and votes count, and liberty must not be 
interfered with. A country that listened unmoved to the incen- 
diary preachings of John Most, which allowed the Chicago Reds 
to manufacture dynamite bombs unmolested, and which has 
encouraged the use of dynamite as a “weapon of civilization,” 
is not going to reverse its policy because a monarch has been 
slain. There is, of course, general horror and detestation of the 
crime, and a strong feeling that criminals should not be permitted 
to abuse the laws of hospitality and use their adopted country as 
the basis of their nefarious operations ; but until the whole world 
unites in a joint effort to stamp out the Anarchist as it would any 
other menace to civilization, the regicide will find safe asylum in 
the United States. 

A. MAURICE Low, 


THE COAL PROBLEM. 


THE literature relating to the coal question is already exten- 
sive, but from its technical character it is unlikely to receive much 
attention from the general reader. The Report of the Royal 
Commission of 1871 may be considered the text-book, and it ex- 
tends to 750 pages of closely tabulated information. The appoint- 
ment of the Commission arose out of the fear of an early 
diminishing output of our coal-fields. This fear is not new. 
There was an article on the limited quantity of coal in Britain 
published in the last century, and it was followed at intervals 
by several other papers dealing with the subject, but no ex- 
haustive work appeared until Professor Hull published his Coal- 
Jields of Great Britain. This was followed by Professor Stanley 
Jevons’ book on The Coal Question, of which it may be said that 
no recondite work ever created such general interest in the 
minds of our thinking classes, from our political leaders down- 
wards, and it led to the appointment of the Royal Commission 
already referred to. Since then many valuable papers have 
been published, some of which I may refer to so far as it is 
necessary in order to carry out my intention, which does not 
extend beyond endeavouring to present in popular form the 
position we occupy to-day—nationally and also internationally— 
in regard to our coal supply. 

If we consumed coal only for domestic purposes there might be 
no international question, but as practically the whole of the 
power used in manufacturing is derived from coal, the inter- 
national question will become the more important of the two. I 
shall first deal with what may be looked upon as the national 
part. 

The recent advance in the price ot coal has literally brought 
the matter home to everyone, and although coals are still cheaper 
than they were after the remarkable rise in 1873, nevertheless a 
wider public interest is now taken in the question than there was 
at that time. Shortly after 1873 there was a great fall in prices, 
and the public mind settled down to a belief in the somewhat 
optimistic views expressed in the Royal Commission Report of 
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1871 on our coal supply, and concluded that the enormous 
advance in 1873 had been largely accidental, and would not 
probably recur. But a sudden and even large decline in the 
present price of coal would do no more than check, and would 
not extinguish, public interest in the question as it did after the 
rise and fall in 1873 and subsequent years. There are conditions 
present, and also growing, which will keep the subject active, 
for although a considerable fall in price would soothe the feelings 
in domestic circles, our manufacturing interests and the inter- 
uational position we occupy will prevent the dangers which 
threaten our commercial position from being overlooked. It is 
the domestic question which interests the great majority of our 
people, and public references are in the main confined to how the 
householder is affected by the increase in the price; but the 
international question is nevertheless the most important. 

Several causes contributed to bring about the present rise. The 
first advance in London early last winter was to some extent 
caused by the railways checking the facilities which they had until 
then given to dealers to store coal. When increased working 
expenses made their position difficult, they naturally tried to in- 
crease their revenues, and imposed storage charges, which the 
dealers partly avoided by not bringing the coal to London until 
required for delivery, thus allowing their stocks to run down. 
This result was also in part produced by the railway companies 
not having waggons enough for the trade when the dealers did 
want the coal carried. This had the effect, which will follow in 
every case—when, of any necessary article such as food or firing 
there is only enough to supply twenty and there are twenty-one 
who desire to be supplied—of raising the price considerably, when 
the advance. will not be merely 5 per cent., but several times 
as much. In so far as this cause affected the price the advance 
was artificial. The Press drew attention to the rise, and a semi- 
panic was created, which caused householders to order supplies 
prematurely, thus stimulating demand while supply was affected 
in the way described. Domestic consumption last winter would 
probably show rather more than the natural increase, for the 
reason that the country is prosperous, wages high, and all the 
consuming classes would therefore probably burn more coal than 
usual. 

The extraordinary feature of the case is that the production 
last year was eighteen million tons more than in 1898, the largest 
increase that ever took place in a single year. There was there- 
fore no shortage, but, in fact, a largely increased supply. The 
increase in the export is frequently referred to as if it were the 
chief cause of the rise, but the exports and the coal shipped for 
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the use of steamers taken together (making all that went abroad) 
were, for the first seven months of last year, 31,973,484 tons, and 
for the same period of this year, say to ist July, 32,805,809 tons, 
making an increase of only about 24 per cent., or, actually, 
832,325 tons. There was nothing in this extra export which 
should have affected the price. Indeed, if the export by it- 
self had been likely to affect prices these would have advanced 
in 1898 instead of last year, for while the increase of shipments 
for the first seven months of this year is very small, the increase 
of 1899 over 1898 was about 17 per cent., say six million tons. 
Moreover, the whole of this increase was between January 
and August last year, but there was no general movement in 
prices until September. 

A principal cause is undoubtedly the largely increased con- 
sumption of coal in our manufacturing and metal industries, which 
together consume 60 per cent. of our production. While there 
was some increase in export and also in domestic consumption, 
the chief reason of the advance in price and of its maintenance 
must be ascribed to the increased use for manufacturing purposes. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the increase of cost to the con- 
sumer can be gathered from a few figures which may be readily 
carried in the mind, and these, besides showing what the advance 
amounts to, will also show who have received it. The cost of 
coal is divided between royalty to the landlords, the coal-owners, 
the miners, the carriage, and the coal-dealers, that is to say, the 
middlemen. None of the recent advance has gone in royalty 
or to the railway companies, except a small charge made by 
them for the hire of waggons which were detained longer than 
they would allow on sidings and wharves. On the other hand, 
they are large consumers, and thirteen leading English lines 
report an extra outlay on the first half of the present year of 
£516,000 in their coal bills. They are, therefore, sufferers by the 
increase in price. So far as London is concerned, some part of 
the advance has gone im an increased rate of freight to the 
vessels which bring coal from Wales and the north-east ports, 
but excepting this, and the share to the railway companies, 
which is too small to be taken into account, the advance has 
been divided between coal-owners, middlemen, and the miners. 

In estimating the amount of the advance many factors have to 
be taken into account. Qualities differ greatly. Some are merely 
slack or dust, which cost only a few shillings a ton to consumers 
whose premises are near the pits, while others are choice qualities, 
such as are now selling in London at more than 30s. per ton. 
Manufacturers buy all qualities, from the cheapest up to those 
which now command 14s. to 16s. per ton at the pit. A mass ot 
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figures would consequently be required in any endeavour to 
estimate the exact average advance, and even then the result 
obtained would be open to question. The increase in price has 
varied from about 3s. to about 10s. per ton in different parts of 
the country to the consumer on the average prices of last year 
down to September, and I take 6s. as a reasonable estimate. 

The output of coal in the United Kingdom has not shown a 
regular increase. Sometimes it has been less than during a pre- 
vious year. The quantity produced last year was 220 million 
tons. Various circumstances may affect the output for this year. 
The high prices would lead us to expect a larger production than 
last year, but, on the other hand, they check consumption in some 
industries which use large quantities of coal, and the advance in 
price will operate in this direction to some extent before the 
year terminates. Miners are also producing rather less per man 
since the wages were advanced, but the increased use of machinery 
may keep up the output, and it may be fair to estimate that the 
production this year will be the same as last, and the number of 
men employed also the same. Therefore, taking 220 million tons 
as the output, this quantity, at an average of 6s. per ton, would 
amount to £66,000,000 increase in cost to consumers and ex- 
porters. 

It is not easy to reckon how much of the increased price is 
represented by the higher wages paid to miners. These have 
varied from about 8d. to about 2s. per day in different districts, 
because they do not all work by the same standard. The actual 
wages even vary at different pits in the same district. Compli- 
cated calculations would therefore be required to show the pre- 
cise average increase of wages which has been made to miners. 
I take 1s. 3d. per day per man as a reasonable estimate. Assum- 
ing that the same number are employed as last year, namely, 
729,000, at an extra wage of 1s. 3d. per day for five days per 
week and fifty weeks per year, this would give £11,390,625 to 
the miners on an output of 220 million tons, leaving £54,609,375 
to be divided between mine-owners and middlemen. I shall not 
attempt to apportion the respective shares which go to these 
two classes, as it would be practically impossible to do so. 

Although the production may not be greater this year than 
last, the exports may be taken as quite two million tons more, 
making 45 million tons, which will be shipped, leaving 175 
million tons for consumption in the United Kingdom and for 
bunker coal to steamers. 

It was estimated by the Royal Commission in 1871 that the 
proportion which went into domestic consumption was about one 
ton per inhabitant, which in round figures will make 40,000,000 
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tons, and at the average increased price of 6s. per ton causes an 
extra outlay of £12,00.,000 for the domestic hearth. 

After deducting the coal exported and that used for domestic 
purposes, there remain 135,000,000 tons, which are employed in 
the working of metals, in manufacturing, by locomotives, in gas 
works and other ways, and for bunker coal to vessels engaged in 
the foreign trade. The last named will take about 12,000,000 
tons this year, leaving a balance of 123,000,000 tons for the other 
purposes. It would be difficult to allocate the separate uses to which 
this coal will be put, but, so far as merchants obtain correspond- 
ingly high prices for what enters into the manufacture of 
merchandize shipped abroad, for what is exported and for bunker 
coal, the advance in the cost will be a gain to the country, even 
although it all goes into the pockets of the coal-owners, middle- 
men and miners. But for all the rest, including the coal used for 
domestic purposes, the increase in price is a charge paid by the 
community to these three classes, of which there is no doubt that 
by far the largest portion will go to the first named, although the 
dealers received a considerable share of the extra price obtained 
last winter on former contracts then running. 

The foregoing is a brief statement of our present coal supply, 
what its extra cost is on account of the recent advance in price, 
of some causes which have contributed to produce this, and what 


are the uses to which it is applied. I shall now deal with what 
may be called the international side of the question, and will 
eudeavour to show what competition we shall have to meet from 
other countries and how we may consequently fare in the future. 


Our INTERNATIONAL PosiTION. 

Our national commercial existence in its present form is based 
on coal, and it will continue only so long as we can hold our 
place in the international struggle, and will rapidly change when 
our coal becomes too costly to work profitably except for domestic 
purposes, unless in the meantime some other means of creating 
heat and power is discovered. Our manufacturing has increased 
enormously of recent years. This is shown by the fact that in 
1858 the coal we raised was equal to 52 ewts. for each inhabitant; 
while last year it equalled 108 cwts. for each inhabitant, and 
we must manufacture and sell to other countries on an increasing’ 
scale if we are to live as we do now. When we cease to do so 
our economic circumstances and our position amongst the nations 
will suffer an entire change. A paragraph will show how the 
matter stands, During last year we imported of foreign produce 
and raw materials £420,000,000, for which we paid in part by the 
exportation of British produce and manufactures amounting to 
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£264,500,000. The balance of £154,500,000 had therefore to be 
liquidated in some other way, and this was chiefly-done out of 
profits on goods sold abroad, on freights and profits earned by our 
shipping, and by interest on our investments abroad. Our foreign 
trade is to a large extent simply one of barter by exchanging our 
manufactured goods for the raw materials and food of other 
countries, and if we cease to manufacture and sell we shall be 
unable to buy such quantities of raw material and food, as all the 
money in the country would not pay for six months’ supply. Of 
the merchandize we import the value of completely manu- 
factured articles is relatively small, but nearly all we export is 
partly or wholly manufactured. Out of the 2644 millions sterling 
worth of goods exported last year 26} millions represent the only 
raw materials we sold—namely, coal, wool, and, to a small extent, 
a few other articles. Nine-tenths in value of our exports are 
therefore wholly or partly manufactured. 

The following are some of the articles we import :—Of food, 
nearly four-fifths of the wheat and rather more than two-fifths of 
the meat we consume, large quantities of cheese and butter, all 
our tea, sugar, coffee, and dried fruits and quantities of fresh 
fruits; also enormous quantities of grain foods for table use and 
to feed horses and cattle. Of raw materials for manufacturing 
purposes there are cotton, silk, wool and fibres, hides and leather, 
oils, timber, iron ore, copper, and innumerable other articles 
which we work up into manufactured goods for our own con- 
sumption and for export. 

We, in fact, keep a shop and sell to the world in competition 
with other countries, who also keep shops, and if we cease to be 
able to sell as cheap as they our foreign business will leave us. 
Trade may take some time to forsake a usual channel, but it is 
certain in the end—and in these days of steam and electricity 
the end will soon come—that each country will buy their 
requirements from whatever countries sell them cheapest. Nearly 
the whole of our export trade is based on coal, and when we cease 
to have it cheap enough for manufacturing purposes the trade 
will pass from us and go to countries which possess cheaper coal. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION. 


The question as to the quarters from which the keenest com- 
petition is likely to come merits consideration. In regard to the 
Continent, Germany is the only country which can be any 
serious rival, and what she is capable of is proved by the 
remarkable industrial progress achieved during the past thirty 
years. Our recently increased trade is largely the result of 
the additions to our Navy and merchant service, which have 
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stimulated many dependent industries. Besides the preparation 
for war, war itself has also been another important factor, and 
when we consider Germany, it is noticeable that, except in 
the chemical and a few other trades, the increase of her com- 
merce and manufactures has largely arisen from causes similar to 
our own. Indeed Germany, like our own country, has had many 
industries largely stimulated by the expenditure of taxes. She 
has problems to face in regard to labour which will come in 
demands for higher wages, shorter hours, and in other ways, 
and the perennial conflict between the agrarian and commercial 
interests will always create serious difficulties. Her coal output 
is less than half as much as ours, the quality inferior, and 
the price higher. Science, and above all, High Schools, have 
been taken advantage of by Germany more than by us. But, 
notwithstanding this, there is nothing to fear from her com- 
petition which we may not overcome by education and industry. 

The Colonies will become large coal producers, but the price 
is still too high to enable them to compete seriously with us. 
These remarks do not apply to Cape Breton, which I shall refer 
to later. From New South Wales there have always been con- 
siderable shipments to the Straits, China, and contiguous 
countries, but the trade has in recent years been interfered 
with by the supply from Japan, and, more recently still, by China 
coal. 

India has the cheapest coal in the world, as it is worth at the 
pit a little over 4s. per ton. For six years past the price has been 
fairly steady at about this rate, but recently there has been a 
tendency to increase, which will probably continue. On account 
of the steadiness of the rupee and the improved financial circum- 
stances of India it is likely there will be a large extension of rail- 
way building, but the construction materials for this, in so far as 
they cannot supply them at home, will be chiefly imported from 
the United States. 

Baron Richthofen wrote more than twenty years ago regarding 
the extensive coal and iron deposits in China, and his accounts 
have been largely verified recently. There is probably an 
enormous future for iron and coal and dependent industries in 
that country ; but it is unlikely they will be able for years to 
do more than supply their own requirements. But if China 
should prove to possess iron and coal near enough to the coast 
for extensive shipment they would certainly supply many eastern 
markets with all their heavy requirements. The capacity of the 
Chinese for patient, intelligent labour surpasses that of any 
eastern people. Their requirements are very small. In some 
parts of China where mining is carried on labourers work 
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for as little as twopence a day. These conditions would, of 
course, change as industries developed; but it is unlikely that 
the cost of manufacturing pig-iron and steel in China will be 
as high as in Europe and America. Notwithstanding this the 
probabilities are remote of their interfering with our trade in any 
country but their own. 

Looking at the Colonies and Asia, therefore, there appears to 
be no prospect of competition so acute and maintained as would 
seriously affect our commercial position, except in so far as they 
produce for their own requirements, and to that extent check our 
ability to furnish them with supplies as at present. 

The United States is the country with which severe compe- 
tition is certain, and she will secure a large share of the world’s 
commerce. Her fisval arrangements may temporarily interfere 
with this, but these will gradually be changed, and meantime 
trade will come notwithstanding them, and will increase with 
startling rapidity when they are removed. The basis of American 
success will be that, excepting tea, coffee, sugar, and a few 
minor articles, they produce all, and in some articles more, than 
they can consume, and have, therefore, large quantities of food, 
cotton, and other products to sell to the world. Their resources 
of cheap coal and iron-ore are almost without limit. Their pro- 
duction of pig-iron and steel are already far beyond the quan- 
tities made in the United Kingdom, and they are rapidly 
increasing the output. Cheap coal is necessary for this, and 
their progress in this direction is exhibited by the following 
table :— 


QUANTITY AND VALUE OF COAL PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 
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ror - Average value | 7.3 , Average value 

| U —; Kingdom. per rm ab the | i States, per ton at the 
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s. d. s. d. 
1883 | 163,737,000 5 7 102,868,000 6 5% 
1884 160,758,000 5 44 | 106,906,000 5 7% 
1885 | 159,351,000 5 2 99,069,000 6 8t 
1886 | 157,518,000 410 | 100,664,000 6 4% 
1887 162,120,000 4 9% | — 116,050,000 6 6y 
1888 | 169,935,000 5 OF 132,732,000 6 0 
1889 | 176,917,000 6 44 | 126,098,000 5 34 
1890 181,614,000 8 3 140,883,000 5 23 
1891 185,479,000 8 0 150,506,000 5 34 
1892 181,787,000 7 83 160,115,000 5 4¢ 
1893 164,326,000 6 92 162,815,000 5 4 
1894 188 277,000 6 8 152,448,000 5 1 
1895 | 189,661,000 | 6 OF 172,426,000 4 9} 
1896 195,361,000 5 104 171,416,000 4 9% 
1897 202,130,000 5 11 178,769,000 4 7} 
1898 202,055,000 6 43 196,406,000 4 5 
1899 | 220,085,000 | 7 6 225,000,000 4 8} 
| 
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This table shows that in the seventeen years from 1883 to 1899 
production in the United Kingdom increased 40 per cent., while 
it increased in the United States 120 per cent. Also, that average 
pit-bank prices in the United Kingdom have risen since 1887 from 
4s, 93d. to 7s. 6d. (estimated), and in the United States they have 
fallen from Us. 83d. in 1885 to 4s. 83d. last year. This difference 
in price has been largely increased since then, and the prospect 
is that for some time coal in the United States at the pit-bank 
will not average more than half the price in the United Kingdom. 
If bituminous coal in the United States were found near the 
seaboard it would long ago have competed largely with European 
coal; but it is several hundred miles inland, and the railway 
carriage added to the cost makes the shipping price now about 
10s. per ton delivered on board. The long railway haul and the 
extra freight across the Atlantic, as compared with the rates 
from our ports, has hitherto prevented the general competition of 
United States coal with our own on the continent of Europe. 

Until recently the United States has been busy supplying 
her own iron and steel requirements, but these have been 
overtaken, and she can now manufacture a surplus for sale 
abroad. We have grown up in possession of a foreign trade 
which has only been enlarged in our time, and look upon it 
as a matter of course. But the United States has only 
recently commenced to have a foreign trade in manufactured 
goods. The intense patriotism of her people has been moved 
in regard to it, and the popular imagination pictures to them 
the ultimate possession of an enormous share of the world’s 
commerce. To me it appears as if they would experience 
no disappointment. It is noticeable that there is an esprit com- 
mon to all Americans, whether they be public men, merchants, 
manufacturers, or managers, in regard to increasing their ex- 
ports. Proof of this was given by the Bill introduced in Con- 
gress this year to bonus vessels under the American flag, and 
when they do so their whole population of 75 millions will be 
taxed for the benefit of numerically speaking a mere fraction ot 
them, and that fraction will be chiefly steel-makers, ship-builders 
and ship-owners residing in the coast cities of the Eastern States, 
on the Pacific, and on the great lakes. The Bill will probably 
become law next year and the people of the United States will 
then pay out of their pockets about 2 millions sterling per annum 
in order more rapidly to gain a commanding position in the 
carrying trade of the world which, in any case, I am confident 
will soon come to them, as no very long period can elapse 
until ship-buildmg is as cheap there as in this country. The 
American artisan also feels a pride in the out-turn of the works 
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in which he is employed, both as to its extent and its quality, 
and more especially in its success abroad. I was in Philadelphia 
in October, 1898, when the mechanics had just returned from 
Africa after erecting the Atbara bridge, and they were féted by 
their fellow-workmen as the heroes of a memorable achievement. 

In considering Transatlantic competition we must not over- 
look Cape Breton, where, at the town of Sydney, the Dominion 
Iron and Steel Company are now erecting an enormous plant. 
The first furnace will start in September, the others will follow 
in November and January, and a fourth shortly afterwards. 
Their annual output of pig-iron will exceed 400,000 tons, and they 
expect to manufacture it cheaper than anywhere in the world, 
except at Birmingham, in Alabama. They will also turn out 
about 306,000 tons of steel by the open hearth process. They 
have unlimited coal, and large deposits of magnetic iron at their 
door, but their chief ore supply will be red hematite from Bell 
Island, Newfoundland, where they calculate that they have 
28,000,000 tons to work upon. Their output, added to what 
(‘anada already produces, will exceed their own requirements, 
and their market will be the United Kingdom. The distance 
from Sydney, in Cape Breton, to Liverpool is about half the 
distance from the coal and iron ports of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land. ‘They should, therefore, be easily able to undersell the iron 
and steel makers of the United States. 

This is a competition which would be beneficial to us. A 
supply of cheap pig-iron would displace some labour with us; but, 
on the other hand, it would provide in the manufacture of finished 
products far more labour than it would displace. The output from 
Cape Breton cannot, however, much affect us until it is largely 
increased, as two or three hundred thousand tons of pig-iron is 
all we can expect to receive in the early future ; and this would 
not be more than 3 per cent. on our present production. 


THE RoyaL CoMMISSION OF 1871. 


‘The extent of our supplies has formed the subject of several 
books, notably those of Professor Hull and Professor Jevons, 
whose work on The Coal Question, published in 1865, as already 
pointed out, drew such marked attention to our position that 
a Royal Commission was appointed in 1866 to enquire, which 
reported in 1871. The following were the Terms of Reference 
to the Commission :— 


“To investigate the probable quantity of coal contained in the coal-fields of the 
United Kingdom, and to report on the quantity of such coal which may be 
reasonably expected to be available for use. 
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‘‘ Whether it is probable that coal exists at workable depth under the permian 
new red sand-stone and other superincumbent strata. 

‘‘ To enquire as to the quantities of coal at present consumed in the various 
branches of manufacture, for steam navigation and for domestic purposes, as well 
as the quantity exported, and how far and to what extent such consumption 
and export may be expected to increase. 

‘¢ And whether there is reason to believe that coal is wasted by bad work- 
ing, or by carelessness, or neglect of proper appliances for its economical 
consumption.” 


The Commission appointed five committees to deal with the 
question of possible depths of working, waste in combustion and 
in working, the probability of finding deeper coal-beds, and also 
with the question of mineral statistics. Their report is a short 
paper of fourteen pages, but the documents forming the appendix 
cover more than 700, and these are full of information which will 
form the starting-point of a new Royal Commission. Before that 
time statistics and other facts connected with our coal production 
had not been kept regularly, or were not easily available, which 
accounts for five years having elapsed from the date of the 
appointment of the Commission until it reported. Since then 
these have been so carefully collated and compiled, that a new 
Commission would probably not occupy one-tenth of the time 
from the date of appointment until they were able to report. 
The general effect of the report was optimistic. It spoke of our 
coal supplies lasting various periods of from 110 to 360 years, 
according to different rates of consumption. I shall not discuss 
these, as estimates going so far ahead are of no practical value, 
and many of them have already proved to be mistaken in the 
twenty-nine years since the Commission reported. They estimated 
that our consumption in 1901 would be 162,400,000 tons. As a 
matter of fact it will be 60 million tons more than this. The Royal 
Commissioners did not expect that our exports would exceed 
13 million tons, but they will be 45 millions this year, or about 
three and a half times their estimate, and they are increasing year 
by year. Mr. Geddes, in his sub-report on the Scottish coal-fields, 
considered that 12 million tons, which was the output in 1886, 
would probably represent the future annual output and allow of 
our supplies lasting for §20 years, but the output in Scotland is 
already three times what Mr. Geddes estimated it, and will no doubt 
increase. The Commission reckoned the quantity of coal in proved 
coal-fields as about 98,000 million tons, of which they considered 
90,000 millions were available. ‘lo this they added 56,000 millions 
of tons, which they believed were probably in existence at work- 
able depths, making an aggregate of 146,680 millions of tons 
which might reasonably be expected to be available for use. 
Having regard to coal development abroad, no one would now 
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venture to say we had anything like so much coal available in 
the sense that it may be turned to account for manufacturing pur- 
poses in competition with other countries. On the other hand, 
there is no fear of our coal being exhausted ; we shall always have 
coal for domestic purposes in any future we may consider. The 
important question is to ascertain for how long, having regard to 
our output, our export, the increasing cost with us, and the out- 
put and price in other countries, shall we be in a position to com- 
pete as hitherto in those industries which require the consumption 
of considerable quantities of coal? When our coal is not suffi- 
ciently available to enable us to manufacture goods and sell them 
in competition with all the world then it will be idle to talk 
about its being available, except for domestic and other uses con- 
fined to ourselves. To have any value beyond this, we must be 
able to transmute it into bread, meat, and raw materials, as we 
do at present. 

The opinions expressed and conclusions arrived at by the Royal 
Commission have, therefore, proved to be so far astray that, taken 
in connection with new facts ascertained since relating to 
the question, they form sufficient ground for the appointment of 
another Commission. 


DURATION OF OUR COAL SUPPLY. 


Opinions on this point differ widely. My contention is that no 
practical purpose is served by discussing how long we may 
possibly produce coal, as we then get into the centuries. The 
real points to ascertain are what quantities can we produce, and 
for how long, on terms which will enable us to increase our 
manufacturing industries at sucha rate as will secure employment 
to our population and gradually raise our standard of living and 
comfort. ‘To these questions the fullest answers that could be 
given would be by a Royal Commission. The best sources of in- 
formation are beyond the reach of private enquiry. A mass of 
evidence of a kind might be put together, and although the 
whole of it would be backed by the authority of experts and 
those who know, or ought to know, nevertheless, it would have 
to be tested, and private enquirers cannot do this, but every 
source of knowledge would be readily opened out at the request 
of a Commission. 

Prof. Hull, in a recent communication to the Press, says that 
the estimates of the Commission of 1871 were excessive, owing to 
the inclusion of thin seams at great depths. Mr. Foster Brown, 
in a paper read before the Society of Arts last year, looks upon 
fifty years as likely to see the expiration of our cheap coal. This is 
confirmed by Mr. Longden in his Presidential Address to the Mining 
7* 
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Engineers. On the other hand, men with practical knowledge speak 
of coal-fields where a quantity equal to our present total annual 
output may be worked for another 250 years. Claims of indefinite 
quantities at workable depths are made in regard to Yorkshire, 
Cannock Chase and other places. The coal-fields of Ireland are 
referred to as being able to furnish a large annual supply. Even 
this brief statement shows the necessity of having the evidence 
on which such claims and opinions rest examined by a competent 
body appointed for that purpose. The most serious of all the 
statements is made by Mr. R. T. Moore, Mining Engineer, of 
Glasgow, who has an intimate knowledge of the Scottish coal- 
fields. He has estimated that the cheap workable coal of Lanark- 
shire will be practically exhausted in about seventeen years. 
The industries of Glasgow and of the surrounding districts 
support about a quarter of the whole population of Scotland, and 
these have been created by this coal. There are stores of coal at 
greater depths in Lanarkshire and contiguous coal-fields in the 
east and south-west of Scotland, but the quality is inferior, and 
it can only be produced at an increased price. The seriousness 
of the problem, and the difficult position with which we are 
called upon to deal, are therefore apparent, and I need not dwell 
upon the various views expressed as to our future supply, because 
it would be merely putting one authority against another while 
we are without the means of checking any of them. 


PROPOSED REMEDIES FOR DEAR COAL. 


That which apparently occupies the public mind isa suggested 
export duty of 5s. per ton. We had an export duty seventy 
years ago, but the expediency of such an impost will, I believe, 
not bear examination, and the general public have probably little 
knowledge of the results which it would produce. It would 
undoubtedly check the exports, perhaps to the extent of stopping 
them, except choice qualitics for special purposes. It would 
be sufficient to open some of our European markets to the 
United States, and also some distant markets. But a chief objec- 
tion would be the effect which it would produce on our shipping, 
which is employed in carrying coal to an extent not generally 
known. This is shown by the following table of the total clear- 
ances with cargoes from our ports last year, which were :— 


Of British vessels ae ..- 33,076 of 28,968,369 registered tonnage 
Of foreign vessels see ». 24,704 ,, 14,019,951 = 5s 
Making a total of vessels ... 57,780 ,, 42,988,320 cn _ 


Our coal exports last year were forty-three million tons, and 
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assuming that the average coal-laden vessel carried 50 per cent. 
more than her nominal tonnage, this would take 28% millions of 
the forty-three millions (in round figures) of tonnage cleared 
during last year to carry the coal exported, leaving only 
14: million tons for all the rest of the cargo shipped from 
the United Kingdom. The bulk of the coal is shipped in whole 
cargoes, but there is some share sent out as part cargoes, which 
would prevent any record of the exact tonnage employed carry- 
ing coal. It is probable that a larger share of the foreign 
tonnage was so employed than of the British tonnage, but even 
with this qualification no variation of the above proportions 
would affect the fact that a very large share of our total tonnage 
is employed carrying coal. If our exports were to cease, or even 
to be seriously affected, all the ship-yards in the country, except 
those employed building mail steamers and men-of-war, might at 
once close their gates. No vessels would be required of the 
“tramp” class for years to come, our ship-owning interests would 
be great sufferers, and one of our chief industries, ship-building, 
would be, as regards many yards, practically ruined. There 
would be a large number of workmen thrown out of employment, 
of whom there are more engaged in industries dependent upon 
ship-building than are actually employed in the ship-yards. 
Further results would ensue. The vessels which carry our coal 
bring return cargoes of food and raw materials, and such 
shipping as found employment doing so would, by having cargoes 
only one way, correspondingly increase the rates of freight. We 
should, therefore, add to the cost of that which is indispensable 
to the maintenance of our commercial position, namely, food 
and raw materials. If a duty would seriously check exports it 
would at the same time entail disastrous consequences to our 
shipping interests. I am without space to do more than indi- 
cate in a few sentences the far-reaching consequences of any 
serious interference with the export of coal. 

The railway companies will use eleven million tons of coal this 
year, and, unless prices decline, this will represent an extra out- 
lay approaching three millions sterling. For this reason they 
have discussed raising the coal-carrying rates, and the chairman 
of a leading line said that if there was any commodity which could 
bear an increased rate for carriage it wascoal. In my judgment 
so far from the carrying-rates being increased they ought to be 
lowered. ‘The present high charge is attributable to the use by 
our railways of plant and machinery which are obsolete. The 
Parliamentary maximum rates for coal are from four-tenths of 
one penny to twopence per ton per mile, depending on the dis- 
tance, with a terminal charge of threepence per ton at each end. 
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Some of these rates do not include the use ot waggons. The 
actual rates on coals brought to London from Wales and the 
Midland Counties over distances between 100 and 200 miles vary 
from about one-half to two-thirds of a penny per ton per mile. 

Let us compare these with rates in the United States. Coal is 
carried from Virginia and Pennsylvania mines to shipping ports 
for about one-seventh of a penny per mile, and there are no extra 
terminal charges, that is to say, the rates in the coal States for 
long hauls exceeding 100 miles are from one-third to one-fourth 
of what they are in this country. American railroads have no 
legislative limits to the rates they charge, competition alone 
controls them, and the above rates pay them on account of the 
adequate plant and rolling-stock they employ for the traffic. Our 
waggons are from eight to ten with a few of twelve tons. The 
United States commenced with small waggons of five and six tons, 
as we did, but they increased the size until now the standard 
waggon carries thirty tons on two four-wheeled bogey trucks. 
Few waggons are of less capacity, while some are of more. In 
consequence they can carry coal profitably for much lower rates 
than our railways. 

In speaking of fractional sums per ton per mile we lose sight 
of the total amount which transportation adds to the cost of coal 
to the consumer. ‘The difference between the American rates 
and ours are better understood when we say that a 150-mile haul 
with us would add fully 7s. per ton to the cost of the coal, 
whereas in the United States it would add only about 2s. Before 
our railways can rival the American railways in coal-carrying 
they will have to reconstruct the plant employed in the business 
—turn-tables, sidings, tips, waggons, and locomotives will all have 
to be made on a larger scale than at present. It will take a heavy 
outlay to re-equip our railways for coal traffic, but it must be faced 
ultimately, and herein lies a means of cheapening coal to consumers. 

The price of coal might be largely affected by the importation 
of pig-iron from the United States. They now make more than 
they consume, and if they decide to run their furnaces to the 
full output and ship the surplus it would soon lower the price of 
our pig-iron and also of our coal. The difficulty is freight. Trans- 
port work for the British and other Governments will for some 
time keep freights high, but an early termination of the South 
Africa and China difficulties would release much shipping ; and 
if we had good harvests in Western Europe this would also affect 
the earning power of steamers so much that it is quite possible 
that within one or two years we shall receive so much pig-iron 
from the United States that it will be an important factor in 
jowering the price of our coal. This would not lessen the total 
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amount of labour employed in this country. It would provide 
cheap raw material to be worked up into various forms for our 
own use and for re-exportation. 


A New Roya. ComMMISSION. 


For this I think there is a clear case and a pressing necessity. 
The terms of reference should be wider than those of the former 
Commission, and there is one part which ought to receive special 
attention, namely, what can be done by the Legislature, if any- 
thing, towards ensuring the more economical consumptien of coal ? 
No one can have given even slight attention to this part of the 
question without becoming aware that a large portion of the coal 
we consume is wasted, and that the heat and power furnished 
through the use of boilers and engines could all be obtained by a 
much smaller expenditure of fuel. Itis noticeable that in the pro- 
duction of power great economies have been realized by marine as 
compared with land engines, and surely science and invention can 
reduce this difference. I am confident that in many cases those 

who use coal for steam raising are unaware of existing inventions 
/ and methods which would enable them to work with increased 
economy. A large mass of accurate information is now in posses- 
sion of the geological survey, of mining engineers, of merchants 
and of others which would be available for a Royal Commission. 
Whether the conclusions of a Commission would be favourable 
or otherwise to our commercial prospects measured by our coal 
power is quite beside the point. What is required is a knowledge 
of the facts so far as it is possible to procure them, in order that 
we may prepare for the future and avoid being taken by surprise. 
Every coal-user in the country, whether he requires the power for 
the manufacture of some article for sale here or for export, would 
then be placed in possession of all the knowledge obtainable 
on this matter down to the most recent date. 

The question regarding smokeless coal for naval use, which 
forms only a limited part of the South Wales output, would per- 
haps require to be dealt with separately. There is no doubt that 
if we were at war the export of this particular coal would be 
prohibited, but in a time of peace no restraint can be placed on 
the freedom of owners of the mines at present on the Admiralty 
list to sell the coal to whom they please. 

This article is necessarily incomplete—a volume would be re- 
quired to treat the question with adequate fulness. It is not 
intended to be anything more than a brief contribution towards 
the elucidation of this most important problem. 


Set inact nats 


A. D. PROVAND. 
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DRAWN MATCHES AT CRICKET. 


THE cricket season at the time of writing, though not over, is 
sufficiently advanced to enable us to collect and connote facts, 
likewise to deduce any lessons that it has taught us, the most 
important being the necessity, created by a very general con- 
census of opinion, of doing something that will diminish the 
number of unfinished matches. The present state of the poll shows 
that out of 153 first-class matches played 90 have been brought 
to a conclusion and 63 drawn. This is rather an alarming pro- 
portion, but the causes that lead to drawn games are four— 
high scoring, rain, a combination of scoring and rain, and set 
purpose on the part of one side or another. Where rain leads 
to this unsatisfactory result we are helpless; but, while we are 
apt to abuse the weather as a promoter of drawn matches, we 
must not forget that it is a very potent agent to promote finished 
matches, after most of which, when low scoring has been the 
rule, we generally hear the piping cry of some enthusiast who 
suggests that the wickets should be protected with tarpaulin, 
forgetting that, while the batsmen will be quite at their ease 
under such circumstances, the bowlers will have a greasy, saw- 
dust-ridden ball to bow! with, so heavy and sodden that bowling, 
throwing, and catching are grievously hampered, while the 
fieldsmen are skating about on a surface of slippery mud. 
Having seen an Eton and Harrow match actually won and lost— 
it was in 1874, or thereabouts—owing to the use of the tarpaulin, 
I say, without hesitation, that to cover the wicket is to gravely 
handicap the side that fields first. 

A certain number of matches, I have said, are drawn of set 
purpose, one side or other finding that victory is absolutely out of 
the question. These draws are part and parcel of the game, and 
are often as creditable to the weaker side—as the game is played 
—as to the stronger. Nor is there any means by which the number 
of them could be diminished, except by a more daring applica- 
tion of the closure law on the part of captains. But the question 
is a delicate one, especially if there is a dashing hitter among the 
opposition, for no one can foresee what a Jessop, or even one of 
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his understudies, may do if once he is fairly set. It is perfectly 
true that some sides are by nature slow-scoring—even fast bats- 
men sometimes get an unaccountable attack of the slows—and 
seem to start the very first innings of a match as if a draw were 
the be-all and end-all of cricket. This is beyond the range ot 
practical politics, but one is apt to be hypercritical at times, as, 
for instance, when a side enters on its first innings, its opponents 
having opened with a score of, say, 400 runs, and thereby made 
itself safe from defeat, under which conditions the side that follows 
has no reasonable prospect, even perhaps on the morning of the 
second day, of doing better than saving the game. From a spec- 
tacular point of view, that such a condition of things should exist 
may appear anomalous, as the essence of cricket is the endeavour 
to defeat, not time, but the other side; but it must not be forgotten 
that there is no sight more dear to the gods than that of the brave 
man battling against adversity, and that some of the finest of our 
cricket records are records of games well saved. 

It may not be strictly logical to discuss the compound before 
we have analyzed all ot its component parts, but the high-scoring- 
plus-rain draw must take precedence of the simple high-scoring 
draw for the sake of convenience of arrangement; it really 
requires no discussion, as the ingredient of weather being duly 
stirred into the mixture, serves to vaporize the compound and 
remove it as an ethereal concoction from our ken. Hence it is 
the high-scoring that requires discussion and, if feasible, treat- 
ment, as being responsible for about one-third of the games that 
are docketed as unfinished. Various suggestions have been 
made, suggestions both practicable and impracticable, whereby 
the bowler may find that his attack has a fair chance of pene- 
trating the defence of the batsman, it being assumed, for the 
sake of argument, that the defence is invariably superior to the 
attack, as it generally is, when the pitch has been prepared with 
all the skill of modern science and the weather has granted a 
sufficiency of sunshine to make it into a smooth, hard surface; a 
surface which is fast but not fiery, and which allows the ball to 
travel at express rates without leaving the rails, i.e., without 
getting more than stump-high if reasonably well pitched. The 
problem of the reformer, therefore, is to find some improvement 
in the system now in use, which will somewhat cramp the 
batsman on a perfect and plumb wicket, and at the same 
time not reduce him to a more utter state of helpless- 
ness than that in which he now finds himself on a wicket 
which has either crumbled under the sun, or proved hope- 
lessly refractory under special conditions and combinations of 
sun and rain. To my mind no solution of the reformers’ problem 
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has yet been found, though special modifications of laws and of 
implements have been proposed. We may discuss the implemental 
reforms first, but might almost dismiss them undiscussed for the 
good reason that any modification of. implements that would 
cripple a batsman on a good wicket would paralyze him on a bad 
one. On this principle I would not advocate any reduction of the 
size of the bat, but I would vote strongly for a rigid and invariable 
application of the gauge, as it is as important to use legal bats 
as to have creases legal, stumps legal, and balls legal. Some 
fifteen years ago the use of the gauge was common, but nowadays 
that useful article has fallen into disuse, and bats are as broad as 
ever. It is important, too, that the bat of every incoming bats- 
man should be measured on every occasion, for it was the custom 
at Lords to keep a gauge and a stamp (indicative of legality) in 
the dressing-room, a bat once stamped being hall-marked as 
correct for ever. Yet bats have a way of “spreading” under 
use, and bindings of string add slightly to their breadth, while a 
story was afloat of a wily cricketer who in the attendant’s 
absence secured the stamp and applied it to all his bats, all 
previous ceremonial with the gauge being omitted. To limit 
the weight of the bat would serve no good or useful purpose. ‘To 
increase the number of the stumps from three to four would be 
a drastic and salutary innovation could perfect wickets be 
guaranteed on all occasions, but in the case of purely bowlers’ 
pitches the batsman would be utterly nonplussed. To raise the 
height of the stumps would have little practical effect, as only 
short-pitched balls fly above the stumps on such wickets as are 
prepared on our best grounds, the good-length balls seldom rising 
more than three-quarters of the height of the present stumps. 
Here and there a solitary batsman might be bowled who at 
present would go on his way rejoicing, but the general results 
would, in the opinion of good judges, be nil. Another reformer 
proposes to give a rough surface to the ball by punching small 
but shallow holes in the leather to allow the bowler’s fingers to 
get a better grip, and the ball itself to “ bite” on the hard, smooth 
turf. Till experiments have been actually made it would be vain 
to speculate on how far these results would be attained, but most 
bowlers utilize the seam to get the finger-grip and find it amply 
sufficient for the imparting of spin, spin unfortunately neutralized 
as soon as the ball pitches. Personally I am of opinion that a 
rough-surfaced ball would deal very hardly with fieldsmen’s 
hands and fingers, which suffer severely enough as it is, now that 
the propelling powers of the bat have been so highly developed. 
Nor does it seem likely that any increase or decrease in the size 
or weight of:the ball would serve any good end. 
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Thus far we have only reached the conclusion that no modifica- 
tions in bat, ball, or stumps would be entirely satisfactory, so we 
must try some form of amended legislation that may lead to the 
desired end, and those largely-discussed letters, 1. b. w., at once 
stare usin the face. It should, however, be premised before stating 
a case pro and con that the only case in which the batsmen should 
be further cramped is when he deliberately ignores the bat and 
uses his legs as his sole means of defence. For certain strokes it 
is impossible to play correct and honest cricket without covering 
one’s wicket; ¢.9., it is physically impossible to play the legiti- 
mate “hook” stroke to a leg-break bowler without getting in 
front of the wicket, while to make a bona fide stroke at a wideish 
off-ball the left leg must be flung in front of the wicket or across 
it to enable one to keep the bat straight and the ball down. I 
think that even the most ardent reformer would not care to sup- 
port legislation that would interfere with the elementary 
principles of “ playing with a straight bat” and “keeping the 
ball down.” Suggested legislation, which will not, however, 
come into effect, I trust, till after very ample consideration, 
proposes that lines should be drawn from the opposite outside 
stumps of the two wickets, providing a strip eight inches broad, 
which may be regarded as the domain of the bowler; any tres- 
passing foot or leg trespasses at its own risk, and if found there 
by an in-breaking ball which would hit the wicket will have to 
pay the penalty. The objection to this, as I have hinted befere, 
is that the batsman is liable to punishment for doing his best to 
make a stroke in the most legitimate and scientific way known 
to players. The supporters of the motion have, however, 
a fair case when they claim that the scientific stroke is 
not scientific if it fails in the primary essential of hitting 
the ball, and that almost as many men get out in making 
good and sound strokes as in making bad ones; hence, 
that if the limitation of the batsman’s powers is admittedly 
desirable, such emendation of the law is at least plausible and 
reasonable. Personally, admitting the force of the argument, I 
think it fails when the test of the “bowler’s wicket” is applied : 
with the ball swinging in at extraordinary angles, and the second 
line of defence, as at present existing, abolished, the striker, 
already helpless, would be more than ever at the bowler’s 
mercy. The umpire’s duty would, further, be even more 
difficult; any “break-back” bowler can recall innumerable 
occasions when the ball has turned right across the wicket and, 
to his astonishment, missed it. In every one of these cases the 
batsman would undoubtedly, if the proposed rule had been law, 
have been sent back 1. b. w. had the ball hit his leg. Yet in 
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such a case the umpire is directly behind the bowler’s hand, and 
has consequently a very good chance of forming an accurate 
judgment. If the bowler bowls leg-breaks round the wicket, I 
do not think that the umpire, being off the line of fire, has the 
remotest chance of judging the ball’s course accurately. In fine, 
though I could faintly support a rule which gave the umpire 
permission to give a batsman out if he obstructed the progress of 
the ball to the wicket regardless of where it pitched, I feel sure 
that umpires would hardly care for the additional responsibility, 
and that batsmen would be even more dissatisfied than they are 
now when those three fatal letters are put opposite their names. 
With some reluctance and after’ much thought I should vote 
personally against this modification of the 1. b. w. rule, as much 
in the umpire’s interest as the striker’s, observing also that the 
addition of two chalk lines down the whole length of the wickets 
is objectionable, and that the rule as amended would be very 
fatal on bowlers’ wickets and practically inoperative on fine 
wickets, when the bowlers can get little or no “turn” on the 
ball. It is, however, only my unwillingness to burden further 
the already overladen umpire that makes me hesitate to suggest 
that he should give a verdict of “ out” in the case of a striker who 
deliberately protects his wicket with his legs, and makes no 
attempt to use his bat. Some men do make a foolish and inept 
pretence of using the bat when they are trusting to the legs, but 
their action is so palpable that any umpire could, I think, decide 
whether they were making a bona fide stroke, and give his verdict 
accordingly. 

One well-known cricketer, whose opinion and judgment carry 
much weight with others, holds that the head and front of the 
offending is to be found in the heavy roller, and that, therefore, 
its doom should be pronounced; but I fancy that the modern 
ground-man, who is a scientist in his own department, would 
turn out equally fine wickets with a lighter roller at the expense 
of extra labour, and that in the end the same effect would be 
produced, while we must remember that if wickets are less per- 
fect the danger to limb, possibly even to life, may be considerable. 
There are plenty of bowlers who do not hesitate, when oppor- 
tunity occurs, to frighten the batsman first and bowl him after- 
wards; and the bowler’s best friend would hardly wish to add to 
his powers that of terrorism. As, however, it is on all sides 
admitted that the true wickets of to-day are the real cause of to- 
day’s long scoring, it is not absolutely chimerical to suggest that 
in artificial pitches the real antidote may be found. My own 
experience of cocoa-nut matting is ni/; but I understand that 
while it is disconcerting to the batsman when he is first intro- 
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duced to it, he makes friends with it on further and longer 
acquaintance. It is not incredible that some better material 
than matting may be found practicable, something of the nature 
of felt, which, strained over a proper bed of some yet-to-be-dis- 
covered substance, will allow the ball to come along at a good 
pace, and yet to “bite” sufficiently to permit a reasonable 
amount of break and spin to be imparted to it. If such a 
material were uninfluenced by rain, all matches would be played 
under similar conditions; the better bowler would have the 
better chance; the batsman would be compelled to play for the 
ball itself, as the “ blind stroke” is impossible at a breaking ball ; 
and, further, all games would be played in the centre of the 
ground, under similar conditions of boundaries. The boundary, 
by the way, has asserted its right to stay, now that the net 
experiment has fallen through, having failed in its orginal inten- 
tion, the wearying of the batsman, and having wearied but the 
fieldsman instead ! 

There are yet some other suggestions in the market, but they 
all fail in the main point, the putting of the bowler more on a 
level with the batsman, only when the wicket is fine and true, 
but not giving him an undue superiority under the opposite 
conditions. One of these is to reduce the distance between the 
bowling and popping creases, but the only effect of this would be 
to compel the striker to stand outside his ground or to run a 
serious risk of hitting his wicket; such a law would be in 
principle unjust, as it is clearly not equity to put a man at a 
definite disadvantage for every stroke: a fair start is the essence 
of fair sport. Another proposal comes from a professional source, 
I believe, and would enact that only eight men should bat on 
either side, the other three being regarded as the bowling 
detachment, in whose line batting is not, though of course any of 
those men who were nominally played as batsmen might be 
called upon to bowl if required. Undoubtedly this scheme would 
help to the abolition of draws, but—what would the bowlers say ? 
Yet another proposition is one that deals with the question of 
time. A large number of minutes are certainly lost by a some- 
what casual observance of the two-minute and ten-minute laws, 
which are practically interpreted as five-minute and fifteen- 
minute regulations. Time is also lost by the bowling of trial 
balls at the side of the wicket to allow the bowler to get his arm 
loose ; but those who inveigh against this practice forget that it 
is tacitly allowed by Law 18, and that quite as much time is lost 
by the batsman, in taking guard, in getting breath after a run, 
and in inducing spectators to move from behind the bowler’s arm, 
none of which processes are recognized by law. Earlier starts 
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and later finishes are another fad of the faddists, who argue that 
when Plancus was consul longer hours were kept. The answer 
to this is twofold: first, that in the brave days of old, men 
were not playing first-class cricket daily for four months in 
the year; second, that the longer hours have been tried 
and found excessive under modern conditions. Arguments 
deduced from the experience of second- and third-class cricket 
fall to the ground far the same reason. The interval question, 
however, is not without its importance. In a three-day match 
an extension of five minutes between the innings represents a 
quarter of an hour, while another half-hour would represent a 
similar late start at the beginning of each day and after lunch. 
Here are three-quarters of an hour lost. If four minutes instead 
of two elapse between the defeat of one striker and the receipt 
of the first ball by his successor, we get a loss of eighteen minutes 
in each complete innings, say three-quarters of an hour in 
three days. Thus the total time lost in minute extensions runs 
to an hour and a half, at a rough but not unfair calculation. 
Now, in our total of sixty-three drawn games this period of ninety 
minutes would probably have enabled no less than thirteen 
matches to be finished, while in five more a decision might have 
been reached. This estimate must be regarded as a purely per- 
sonal calculation, but in making it I have tried to take into con- 
sideration not merely the effects of the weather and of the 
closure, but also of the personnel of the opposing sides. In any 
case, allowing for a broad margin of error and miscalculation, 
the figures are rather startling, and one cannot help thinking 
that, on the “little drops of water” principle, something might 
be done in the interests of absolute punctuality, though as a 
practical cricketer I fully realize the difficulty of playing cricket 
by stop-watch, and of conducting matters as the count-out at a 
prize-fight is conducted, not forgetting, either, that the general 
chivalry of the game would not permit a count-out to be recorded 
against batsmen who had exceeded their allotted span by a few 
seconds. Stiil, the fact remains that eighteen drawn games might 
possibly have been avoided had strict punctuality been observed. 
One remark I should like to add, however, to the effect that the legal 
intervals are exceedingly short, and that it is hardly practicable 
that a batsman should sit in the gate of the pavilion waiting for 
his turn, as personal comfort and convenience have a distinct claim 
to consideration. On the point of the innings interval, one may 
cite as a case that of H. B. Hayman, who is privileged to cover 
some two acres of ground as long-field on the far side of Lord’s, and 
is likewise privileged to bat first for Middlesex. How much time 
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does he get for a rest after perhaps a long and distressing spell 
of fielding? To tea-intervals I have made no allusion: they are 
a matter of private arrangement between the captains, but as 
they do curtail the time of play, I always think that the extra 
quarter of an hour should be added at the beginning or end of 
the day’s work. 

Now, if no reform in the matter of time be possible, and if it 
be accepted that every wicket must be made as perfect as the 
ground-man’s art permits, what measures can we suggest, in 
addition to those already cited, to strengthen the bowler’s forces 
and to hamper those of the batsman? The distance between the 
wickets might be reduced by a yard, but in this case the wicket- 
keeper—I know it by practical experience—would find his work 
distinctly more difficult ; but the experiment is one that might be 
worth trying. But another expedient is so drastic, and implies 
such a bouleversement of the first principles of the game, that I 
expect only ridicule for suggesting, however tentatively, that 
throwing be legalized, but that to avoid injury to the batsman 
the bowler should be obliged, under penalties, to throw—the 
“bull” must be pardoned—a fair length, 7.e., beyond a line to 
be drawn, say, eight yards from the wicket. I do not think that 
throwing under such a limitation will be dangerous to the bats- 
man’s person, but do think that the extra pace and spin may con- 
siderably endanger his wicket, though he will probably enjoy 
some extra immunity in the slips; this, however, must be a 
matter of experiment—an experiment worth trying—while it 
remains to be proved whether throwing will prove too trying 
to the thrower, depending, as it does, on arm and elbow work as 
opposed to body-swing. Personally, I think it would be most 
interesting to have the trial carefully made at a practice-net, on 
a good wicket, and with a thrower who might be trusted not to 
injure his fellow-experimenter. In this connection it may be 
remembered that the “pitching” at base-ball, which is fast 
enough in all conscience, and requires armour-plating for the 
‘“‘vatcher,” does not, I believe, touch the ground, but admits of 
all sorts of curious curves in the air; the “swerve in the air” is 
already a recognized method of puzzling batsmen, but few 
bowlers there be that find it. 

If, however, instead of assisting the bowler we decide to cramp 
the batsman, I can only suggest that some new way of getting 
out be devised. We might say, for instance, that, as at “rounders,” 
he must run after every third or fourth ball, provided he has not 
scored off the preceding two or three. The objection to this 
would be the trouble of checking each striker, perpetually 
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changing ends as they might be for byes, leg-byes, and partner's 
strokes. One often hears the jesting remark, “first bound not 
out at this game,” yet what a limitation of scoring if “first 
bound out” were the law—a law, by the way, which would act 
with especial force on hard wickets. If something between this 
and the catch proper could be devised, it might be a useful 
solution of the high-scoring question ; unluckily, it is remarkably 
easy to hold a ball on the long-hop, especially in the long-field, 
while catches are quite a different question. Apropos of catches, 
I cannot resist recalling a suggestion—made, I believe, in all 
seriousness—that with a view to improving catching, which the 
writer most unnecessarily and unwarrantably described as being 
very inferior, the batsman should receive five runs if he gave a 
fair chance, decided by the umpire to be such, which was not 
accepted! One need not investigate more deeply into the 
absurdities of this crude proposal than by remarking that it is 
hardly a check on high scoring to present the batsman with runs 
more in value than a boundary hit as a reward for a bad stroke! 
Personally, I gladly take this chance of recording my opinion 
that modern catching is little short of magnificent, and distinctly 
superior to what it was five and twenty years ago, especially in 
the slips. The reason is not far to seek: more cricket makes 
more practice, and more practice makes more perfection. I see 
no further way to interfere with the batsman’s rights, unless we 
were to prohibit him from hitting the ball a second time, even to 
save his wicket: he may fairly be required to play the ball truly at 
the first attempt; if he fails so to do, let him pay the penalty ; ; 
and, as a last suggestion, umpires might be instructed to give 
the bowler the benefit of the doubt, and not the batsman, but 
I cannot truthfully say that I should like such an instruction to 
emanate from headquarters. 

Those who have had the patience to follow me thus far will 
probably agree with me that cricket reform is a subject of 
exceeding great difficulty, and that these pages of type have not 
advanced matters much, cven though they may contain crude 
suggestions, under which the true measure of reform is latent. 
By the due observance of times and seasons we shall put a 
certain amount of limit on drawn games, which, indeed, we 
cannot hope to abolish altogether ; iat it is to the preparation 
of the wicket to which I believe our cricket legislators should 
and will give their attention. At present 400 may be considered, 
though not necessarily, as a winning score ; were 200 the mark, 
we should be nearer our goal; but if that 200 is to take as long 
as 400 does at present, we are in the old quandary, for time will 
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defeat us as before. One is loth to meddle with existing dis- 
tances, weights, sizes, and numbers as_ being historic, and conse- 
quently sacred; but if it were recognized and ruled that only 
water and roller should be used in preparing pitches, and subtle 
combinations of marl and clay barred, we might get sound 
wickets on which the bowler would not be helpless. Unfortu- 
nately, there is an answer to this—namely, that pitches so pre- 
pared"would be very liable to crumble on the third day for lack 
of proper “ binding,” and also that grounds differ so largely that 
a process which might serve well at the Oval, for instance, would 
be quite unsuitable at Lord’s. As Sir Roger de Coverley re- 
marked, “‘ There is much to be said on both sides.” Most cricketers 
agree that something should be done, but there is no common 
opinion as to what that something should be. 
W. J. Forp. 


P.S.—Since the above lines were written, the total number of 
big matches played has increased to 186, of which 106 have been 
finished and 80 drawn. Three only of the draws may be attri- 
buted to long scoring: one might have been finished had play 
been extended for an hour.—W. J. F. 


VOL. XXXVI. 


EXPRESSION IN POETRY. 


IN a previous paper I ventured an attempt to investigate the 
constant qualities of the poetical mind; in this I wish to consider 
what are, speaking generally, the means at the poet’s disposal for 
conveying his passion and his imaginative vision to his hearers. 
For of poets, as of the rest of the world, it may be said that 
‘* Tf their virtues go not forth from them, 
It were all one as if they had them not.” 
A “mute” Milton would certainly be “inglorious”; he would 
also be useless: would he be conceivable? Undoubtedly we can 
distinguish in thought the divine vision from the divine faculty 
which gives it expression, but is this distinction anything more 
than logical? May not the truth be that a poet expresses more 
than the rest of the world because he sees more, and like the rest 
of the world can express up to the limit of his vision? Our 
tutors and governors, when we were children, used to receive 
with well-grounded suspicion our not infrequent excuse for 
muteness, “I know, but I can’t explain”; and it is equally 
probable that in poets the vision brings its own interpretative 
faculty. Itis beyond dispute that the poets who have had the 
finest things to say are those who have said them most finely. If 
we take those passages which Matthew Arnold once suggested 
as touchstones of high poetic quality, and attempt to distinguish 
in them what is form from what is substance, we shall find the 
task impossible. 
**Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude, imperious surge? « 

Is there here one word not necessary for the picture it presents, 
one epithet we could obelize as inserted in the interests of mere 
style? “High” is not enough without “giddy,” because the 
poet wishes to suggest the incredibleness, from a landsman’s point 
of view, of sleep under such conditions ; “rude” and “ imperious” 
are both required to suggest the power of sleep which can ignore 
so savage a tyrant, nay, use him for her purposes, for it is the 
tossing that rocks the boy to sleep. We may then lay it down 
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that, just as when we have reached our maturity and have 
something to say, the contents of our mind are, as a matter 
of fact, conveyed into our language with no appreciable loss, so 
that what we say is a faithful transcription of what we think, 
and our friends are seldom at a loss for our meaning; so the 
poet’s mood, by an even surer instinct, chooses for itself language 
which effectually conveys his passion or imaginative vision. The 
mystery in the relation of poetical vision to poetical expression 
is the prime mystery of all human speech; it is a mystery, and 
we cannot get behind it; but it is not greater in the case of poets 
than with ordinary men and women. The great difference, from 
which all else depends, lies behind expression, in the texture of 
the poet’s thought and feeling. I know that it is the fashion of 
the moment to make more of the distinction between artist and 
amateur than of that between poet and poetaster. I am, how- 
ever, not denying that the poet is an artist. The instinct I speak 
of is an artistic instinct. Nor would I deny that every poet must 
serve an apprenticeship to his art, and improve by practice his 
gift of expression. It is to be hoped that even those of us who 
talk prose improve by practice. My contention is merely that 
when the poem is written and before us, it takes rank, supposing 
it to be a true poem, by the thing said, because it will be found 
impossible to distinguish the substance from the form. A very 
simple consideration will show the truth of this position. Why 
is it that the Jdylls of the King and the Jn Memoriam contain 
so many passages that the world will quite willingly let die? 
If the chief thing in poetry were the style, one part of these 
poems would be as good as another, for the style is uniform 
throughout. The answer, in all such cases, is that “soul is form 
and doth the body make.” What is wanting in the weak places 
of these great poems is the soul, the poetic vision and enthusiasm, 
the absence of which no style can compensate. 

That being premised, we may go on to consider the most 
general means which the poet does, as a matter of fact, employ 
to convey to us his emotion. 

1. Poetry is essentially passionate, and its passion requires a 
heightened mode of expression. In our literature this is supplied 
by metre. At its lowest, metre is, what Coleridge called it, “a 
stimulant of the attention.” At the very least, it cuts off what 
is said from ordinary surroundings and raises it to an ideal plane ; 
so that if what is said in metre be commonplace, its common- 
placeness becomes at once more apparent. Hence bad verse is 
more intolerable than bad prose. But further, metre being not 
only rhythm but regulated rhythm, it is excellently adapted as a 
medium for poetry, which is not only emotion but, as Wordsworth 
8* 
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said, “recollected emotion”; not wild passion, but passion con- 
ceived of as something in itself precious, which the poet wishes 
to impart to others. The poet desires to rouse not any emotion, 
but some one emotion in particular. Hence various emotions 
find their fit expression in appropriate metres. It is not by idle 
chance or mere caprice that Paradise Lost is written in iambic 
verse and Shelley’s Ode to a Skylark in trochaics. Even in metres 
which appear to be least bound by rule, such as the choruses in 
Samson Agonistes, it will be found on investigation that a reason 
underlies the apparent vagary. It is with these rhythms as 


with the wheels in Ezekiel’s vision: “To the place whither the 
head looked they followed it, for the spirit of a living creature 
was in them.” 

2. A second great means employed by English poetry to ex- 
press emotion is rhyme. Rhyme, as much as metre, is a mode 
of heightening expression, a stimulant to the attention. Attempts 
have been made from time to time to abandon the use of rhyme 
altogether, as a relic of barbarism. Campion, who himself used 
rhyme to delightful effect, wrote a treatise to prove its “ unapt- 
ness for poesy”; and even Milton in his old age wrote a preface 
to his epic in which he disparaged it, not only as a “ troublesome 
bondage in heroic poem,” which no doubt it is; and not only as 
‘“‘the invention of a barbarous age to set off wretched matter and 
lame metre,” as perhaps it was; but as “a thing of itself to all 
judicious ears trivial, and of no true musical delight.” Thus the 
author of Paradise Lost turned his back on the author of Lycidas. 
And yet still later in his life Milton’s true poetic instinct once 
more vindicated rhyme against this critical judgment by using it 
to “set off metre,” that was far from lame, in the choruses of 


Samson. 
‘* All is best, though. we oft doubt 
What th’ unsearchable dispose 
Of highest wisdom brings about 
And ever best found in the close. 
Oft he seems to hide his face 
But unexpectedly returns, 
And to his faithful champion hath in place 
Bore witness gloriously whence Gaza mourns, 
And all that band them to resist 
His uncontrollable intent. 
His servants he with new acquist 
Of true experience from this great event 
With peace aud consolation hath dismist 
And calm of mind, all passion spent.” 


Is the rhyme in this fine passage otiose and trivial? No one 
can fail to observe what variety it lends to the chorus by ringing 
the changes on all the chief vowel sounds, or how it marks 
sections of the thought; first the text, then the illustration, then 
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the moral. The second section, indeed, runs on into the third 
quatrain of rhymes; but by that slight irregularity the ode is 
bound together, and the ear kept on the alert, until the full 
close, for the chime that is sure to come. 

3. These things, then, metre and rhyme, being granted to the 
poet as two ingredients of his magic cauldron, by means of which 
he is to conjure up the mood or scene that he desires to set 
before us, we come to the third, his use of words, and proceed 
to enquire whether there are any principles governing the use 
of language peculiar to poetry. Here it must be remembered 
that all a critic can do is to analyse more or less successfully 
what methods have actually been employed by this poet and 
that for the production of their effects. ‘There is no one poetic 
method, just as there is no separate poetic vocabulary. Every 
new poet will achieve his new result in a new way, which he 
will find the easier and also the harder for the enterprise of his 
predecessors. There are, however, two or three artistic principles 
of universal application which call for notice. The first is, that 
the poem must have an atmosphere of its own; or, to change the 
metaphor, the words must be all in the same key. Now, no mere 
poetical joinery can achieve such a result as this. Unless the 
words are generated by “thoughts that breathe,” they will 
have no life in them, and no natural and inevitable relation to each 
other. For an example, take a quatrain from Gray’s beautiful 
sonnet upon his friend West :— 

‘« These ears, alas ! for other notes repine ; 
A different object do these eyes require ; 


My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine, 
And in my breast the imperfect joys expire.” 


These lines were chosen by Wordsworth in his famous Preface 
to point the moral that the language of poetry differs in no 
respect from that of prose when it is well written. The moral 
they really point is a different one. Their tone is unique; it is 
unlike that of any other elegy in the language. The poet's 
instinct has guided him securely to express his own special 
emotion, and to avoid any word of dissonant mood from his 
complaint. Whether the words might be classed as prosaic or 
poetical he has not stopped to enquire. If a poetaster had been 
writing the sonnet, he would have avoided what would have 
seemed to him so tame an expression as “the imperfect joys 
expire.” But how absolutely right it is, in its place and for its 
purpose. Again, what but genius could have conceived the 
reticence of the two epithets “other” and “different”? It 
should be clear, then, that one principle governing the use of 
words in poetry is that every poem must have an atmosphere 
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of its own; it must be in a definite mode, to which the poet’s 
emotion will guide him surely. The poet’s passion may be any 
one of a myriad moods, for the heart of man is infinite, and the 
special quality of the particular passion will show itself in the 
quality of the words. We shall feel it in them, even though we 
are not able to describe it. When people say “this is genuine 
poetry,” what they often mean is that a passionate mood has 
succeeded, by the poet’s instinct, in condensing itself into words, 
and in reading the words they distinguish the passion. Consider, 
for a second example, a stanza, in Wordsworth’s Highland Girl: — 
“* Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perchance the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago.” 

If we take these lines to pieces, we may be tempted to say 
it is the prosiest verse ever written; “old,” “ unhappy,” 
“far-off,” are words of an everyday vocabulary, and “ Will 
no one tell me what she sings?” might almost occur in any 
drawing-room conversation. But if we are content not to take 
the passage to pieces, if we are content to receive it and let 
it make its own impression as a whole, we must acknowledge it 
to be a perfect rendering of the effect on the poet’s mind of the 
wild, vague, sad Highland music. A good proof of poetical 
adequacy is that such lines cannot be paraphrased. 

It is an interesting experience to take up a Shakespeare and 
remark how the speeches, apart from their merely grammatical 
sense, are all pitched in a certain key, and make on us the 
impression of a definite mood. Take, for an instance, the familiar 
lines of Demetrius in A Midsummer Night's Dream, after the 
troubles and misunderstandings of the night are over and he is 
looking back upon them :— ' 

‘¢ These things seem small and undistinguishable, 
Like far-off mountains turned into clouds.” 
The mere grammatical sense, if the words were paraphrased, 
would not be striking, but the words themselves convey—who 
can tell how ?—the wondering reverie of a man still only half 
awake.* It is even more interesting to study with the same 

* It is noticeable that those short passages in which Shakespeare describes a 
sunrise all take colour from the circumstances of the dramatis persone. Shake- 
speare has not a pigeon-hole for sunrises from which he draws indiscriminately at 
need, To the ghost in Hamlet the morning comes as the twilight of night, which 


is his day, and so he expresses it by reference to the paling light of the glow- 
worm :— 


‘¢ The glow-worm shews the matin to be near, 
And gives to pale his uneffectual fire.” 
A remarkable contrast to the lively image of Horatio :-— 
‘¢ But look, the morn in russet mantle clad 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill ! ” 
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view the pictures of landscape in the works of the great masters. 
Landscape, of course, is far from being a fixed quantity. The 
poet, indeed, paints what he sees; but that means he paints what 
he sees; and in painting he paints his own mvod, even though he 
does not necessarily mean to do so. How definite is the mood 
of the concluding passage of Keats’ Ode to Autumn :— 


‘* Hedge-crickets sing, and now, with treble soft, 
The redbreast whistles from a garden croft, 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies,” 


The tone of the words is of a somewhat meagre joy. All the 
verbs contain the vowel 7, the thinnest of vowels. The poet 
seems to say: “ The glory of the year is departing, but it is not 
yet gone, let us make the best of what remains.” He does not 
say that; he gives but a hint of it in the gathering of the 
swallows, and for the rest sings the best Jubilate he can. But 
the mood is unmistakable. Contrast with it as celebrated a 
picture of Autumn, that by Crabbe, at the end of Delay has 
Danger :— 
‘* He saw the wind upon the water blow, 

Far to the left he saw the huts of men, 

Half hid in mist that hung upon the fen ; 

Before him swallows, gathering for the sea, 

Took their short flights, and twittered on the lea ; 


And near the bean-sheaf stood, the harvest done, 
And slowly blackened in the sickly sun.” 


There is only one epithet there which very definitely fixes the 
key of the passage, the epithet “sickly”; and I am not sure that 
it does not a little force the note, and spoil the harmony. Apart 
from that there is nothing; and yet the mood is unmistakable. It 
is a mood of deep dejection. You can hear it in every line, even 
in such a line as 


‘* He saw the wind upon the water blow,” 


which contains no epithet, and yet makes you shiver. I need 
not, perhaps, further illustrate this first principle, that given a 
mood of emotion, it can and will find means of expressing itself 
unmistakably. 

It may, however, be well to illustrate the fact that the poet's 
instinct may not always secure the most adequate expression 
at the first attempt. In Trinity College, Cambridge, there is 
preserved a manuscript of certain of Milton’s minor poems which 
shows that he achieved some of his most consummate results by 
a series of experiments, each bringing him nearer to his goal. 
One of the most marvellous lines in the Comus comes in a passage 
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where the Lady lost in the dark wood falls a prey to vague mid- 
night fancies, and says: 
‘“A thousand fantasies 

Begin to throng into my memory 

Of calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire, 

And airy tongues that syllable men’s names 

On sands and shores and desert wildernesses.” 
For the line in italics Milton had originally written “ And airy 
tongues that lure night-wanderers”; but how vastly better did 
his second thoughts convey his sense. “Syllable” is a word 
exquisitely fitted for his purpose. Being pure sound, it suggests 
the idea of words being uttered that are mere sounds, words said 
by “airy tongues” with no intelligence behind them, words said 
clearly and carefully as by a child who does not know the 
meaning of what he is saying. The manuscripts of Shelley and 
Coleridge tell a like tale. And even where manuscripts are not 
to be had, it is often possible, by comparing the several editions 
of a poem, to see how, by a slight touch here and there, the poet 
has succeeded in conveying his meaning to us more perfectly. 
Let me give two examples from Tennyson. In the first edition 
of the Princess, the first line of that exquisite song, “‘ Home they 
brought her warrior dead,” appeared as “Home they brought 
him, slain with spears.” Clearly the poet perceived that he had 
been trying to convey too much: the kind of battle in which,the 
warrior fell was really unimportant for his purpose; the important 
fact was the fact of death. So he moved the word dead ‘to the 
most emphatic place in the line, and implied the death in battle 
by the word warrior, The other example I would adduce is the 
first line of Tithonus, which, when it first appeared in the Cornhill 


Magazine, ran : 
‘© Ay me, ay me, the woods decay and fall.” 


This was subsequently altered into its present form, 

‘* The woods decay, the woods decay, and fali,” 
a much better line under the circumstances ; because the repeti- 
tion of the clause “ the woods decay ” creates a pause before the 
words “and fall,” which are the words of most emphasis, and are 
thus thrown into greater prominence. Tithonus, too, had decayed, 
like the leaves; unlike them, he could not come altogether to an 
end. It is interesting also to notice that while some poets are 
thus able to recollect their emotion and improve by revision 
the expression of it, others totally lack this power. A striking 
instance was William Morris. 

A second great artistic principle in the poetical use of language 
is the axiom laid down by Coleridge that a poet should “ paint to 
the imagination”; by which is meant that the poet should never, 
in describing objects, labour to accumulate detail, but find some 
way of summoning up his picture before our eyes at a stroke. 


TR recreate 
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This principle, coming from a poet, reminds one, to compare 
great things with small, of the explanations given by conjurors 
of their tricks. “ That,” they say, “is how it’s done.” How to 
do it is a different matter. But that it is really done so, we may 
convince ourselves by taking examples. Matthew Arnold among 
the touchstones of poetry, to which I have already referred, 
included those lines of Milton about the Rape of Proserpine, 


‘¢ Which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her threugh the world.” 
Who but a poet of the fiyst rank would have dared that simple 
touch, “all that pain” ; how effective it is upon the mind of the 
instructed reader, for whom alone Milton wrote ; what accumula- 
tion of epithet could produce a tenth part of the effect? What- 
ever we have read in old poets at once leaps to memory. 

This principle of calling in the reader’s imagination to fill out 
the poet’s outline helps us to understand why poets are so ready 
to compare one thing with another. The process is a kind of 
hypnotism; the poet makes a suggestion and the reader at once 
sees the picture.* A simple and very effective instance is 
Tennyson’s comparison of the pallor of the wounded King’s face 
to the fading moon— 

‘* All his face was white 
And colourless, and like the wither’d moon 
Smote by the fresh beam of the springing East.” 

The painting of landscape in the poetry of this century owes a 
great deal to this illustrative method. It is plain that the most 
painful and literal accuracy could not give the picture of autumn 
leaves driven before the wind so fully and effectively as Shelley’s 
fine image— 

‘* Like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing,” 
or the picture of the sudden thrusting and thronging of spring 
buds in hedgerows and garden beds so well as another image in 
the same poem— 


‘* Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air.” 


In still higher poetry we may see the principle at work in such 
a piece as Shakespeare’s seventy-third sonnet :— 


‘That time of year thou mayst in me behold, 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold,— 
Bare, ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 


* It is not merely physical resemblances that are best indicated by imagery. 
Thoughts and sentiments are often poetically enforced by a comparison, which in 
pure reason is not to the point. 

‘“ Weep no more, nor sigh, nor groan, 
Sorrow calls no time that’s gone ; 
Violets pluck’d the sweetest rain 
Makes not fresh nor grow again.” 
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In me thou see’st the twilight of such day, 
As, after sunset, fadeth in the west, 
Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 
In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire, 
That on theashes of his youth doth lie, 
As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 
Consum’d with that which it was nourish’d by. 
This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well, which thou must leave ere long.” 


The root-thought in this sonnet is that the coming on of age 
makes the friend’s love stronger, becawse the time is short. The 
picture of age is brought before us, however, not directly, but 
by three pictorial comparisons: first, to the dying of the year, 
then to the dying of each day, then to the dying down of a fire ; 
each supplying some vivid detail which applies with special 
poignancy to the lover’s case—and the first especially reminding 
us by reference to the “ruined choirs” that the aged lover is 
also the poet. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that there are certain qualities 
of individual words of which poets, above all other writers, are 
careful to take advantage. The poet is alive to the associations 
of words. In the line quoted above from Gray, 


‘* A different object do these eyes require,” 


it is plain that the word require is used with a Virgilian reminis- 
cence of such a line as 


** Amissos longo socios sermone requirunt,” 


and brings with it the wistfulness of the Latin. Milton and 
Tennyson are especially happy in such learned use of words. 
Further, the poet can, and constantly does, take advantage of 
the actual sound of the words themselves. The device of 
alliteration has passed in English from being part of the 
mechanism of all poetry, an initial rhyme, into a means of 
producing special effects; effects as various as the quality of the 
several letters. It needs no enforcing that in such a phrase as 
Milton’s 
‘* Behemoth, biggest born of earth,” 


the repeated effort to form the labial helps the imagination to 
an impression of bigness, while in another line of his— 


‘*The world of waters wide and deep,” 


or “ wallowing unwieldly,” the open effect of the three w’s helps 
the all-abroadness of the idea. So liquids minister to a verse of 
their liquidity, and sibilants soothe a verse to sleep as well as a 
child. What goes commonly by the name of onomatopeia is a 
step beyond this. Here actual sounds in nature are more or less 
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suggested. Some words, such as murmuring, are themselves 
onomatopeeic in origin; others have come to be so by chance, 
or are compelled into such service by the poet. Examples are 
drizzling, trickling, tumbling, noise, ery, all of which are to be 
found in the stanza of the Faerie Queene describing the cave of 
Morpheus. 


‘* And more to lull him in his slumber soft, 
A trickling streain from high rock tumbling down, 
And ever-drizzling rain upon the loft, 
Mixt with a murmuring wind, much like the sown 
Of swarming bees, did cast him in a swoun ; 
No other noise, nor people’s troublous cries, 
As still are wont to annoy the walléd town, 
Might here be heard ; but careless Quiet lies 
Wrapt in eternal silence far from enemies.” 
Beyond onomatopw@ia, again, we have in certain poets, but by no 
means all, the power of suggesting by words not sound only but 
motion. Keats succeeds occasionally in this sort of cinemato- 
graphic effect, e.g. in his description of a gust of wind coming 
and going. 
‘*Save for one gradual solitary gust, 
Which comes upon the silence and dies off 
As if the ebbing air had but one wave.” 


Much of the effect of this passage is due to the emphatic 
monosyllable “comes,” which gives the impression of sudden- 
ness. Keats puts it to much the same service in his description 
of the moon breaking from a cloud. 

It is interesting to remark what power these monosyllabic 
verbs of motion exercise in the hands of an artist. How much 
of the effect of Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar, one of his most 
admirable pictures of motion, depends upon them. 

‘* May there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea, 
But such a tide as moving seems asleep 
Too full for sound or foam, 
When that which drew out of the boundless deep, 
Turns again home.” 

Among the successors of Tennyson, the only poet who excels 
in such living pictures is Mr. Robert Bridges. One of the most 
remarkable verses in his Shorter Poems seems to me his repre- 
sentation of a modern steam-thresher, which, to my ear at least, 
is perfect. 


‘* And from the barn hard by was borne 
A steady muffled din, 
By which we knew that threshed corn 
Was winnowing, and went in.” 


H. C. BEEcHING. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
FROM THE LADIES’ GALLERY. 


“TAKE away that bauble” has been the voiceless cry uttered 
again and again from the galleries, where the spectator, who sees 
most of the game, has watched in vain for any impression. It 
has been a painful Session for those who revere Parliamentary 
institutions. No redeeming feature has arisen in what is, in all 
human probability, the last Session of one of the most ineffective 
Parliaments that ever sat within the walls of the House of 
Commons. 

What are the reasons which have made it a Session “ beneath 
contempt”? Is it the measures put before Parliament, or the 
Ministers who have brought them in? Are the causes remote 
from the House? Does the blame rest with the times, or with the 
Government? These are the questions of practical interest. It 
would be tedious to go through the Bills passed during the Session. 
Ministers are known to plume themselves on the fact that the 
(Queen’s Speech in its entirety has been fulfilled. It is a day when 
the Government asks, and receives, small mercies at the hands of 
its great lobby army. With one exception, the Bills have all been 
second rate in importance, and third rate in practical utility—all 
of them conceived in the spirit of the opportunist, and passed with 
the hope of pacifying injured supporters, or of recalling some votes 
likely to pass to the other side. 

The Australian Commonwealth Bill was the notable exception. 
It was introduced by Mr. Chamberlain, and worked through its 
stages with all his indomitable energy, knowledge, and resource. 
His whole reputation as a diplomatist was at stake. The country 
had seen him in cne Colony wielding his brand, in advance of the 
regular Army. His diplomatic address and language had been 
criticized. He had been accused of blundering into a war for lack 
of well-chosen words. It was his part in another portion of the 
dominion to give the lie to these accusations. The Commonwealth 
was asked for by Australia, coupled with a legal position not 
altogether liked by England. If Mr. Chamberlain was to win, he 
must show himself a diplomatist. He had “to mend his manners,” 
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and drop proverbial retort. He came out of the trial with flying 
colours, and gave to this Parliament the only feather it has ever 
won, to wear in its cap of history. 

If the legislatiun has been of the poorest, the character of the 
two Leaders, the changes among Ministers, and the mood of the 
rank and file on both sides have all been worthy of the attention 
of the student of Parliamentary character. It must be admitted 
that the study is one in disappointments, and that the pensive 
thought must arise that Ministers are as prone as ordinary mortals 
to fall from their high estate and lose their prestige in the eyes 
of their Party. 

Throughout this Parliament the position of the rank and file 
has been misunderstood, and the Government has wasted the 
strength which their large Party following should have given it. 
Never did a Government have one hundred and fifty more un- 
scrupulous Members returned to support it. ‘They were ready to 
vote black was white at the bidding of their leaders. If any had 
scruples, they were allayed by seeing that the Government Bills 
were mostly colourless, and might have been as well introduced by 
the one side asthe other. They thought they knew they were there 
to hold their tongues, and to fill the Government lobbies in defence 
of the Church, the land, and of religious education. They were 
willing to be silent if they were led straight to victories, to trample 
on the enemy, and to please their friends. They never recovered 
the first time they were hauled off the scent, and they never took 
much heed again of Parliamentary proceedings. When in its second 
Session the Government introduced a large measure of reform in 
education, the Conservative Party thought its scope, and even its 
ill-set clauses, were there for them to worry through. They never 
understood the why or the wherefore when, on a certain day, the 
First Lord (Mr. Balfour) stood up and said, in the face of the 
opposition the Bill had met with, the measure was to be with- 
drawn, after the waste of eleven Parliamentary days. The one 
hundred and fifty had never had their strength proved; they had 
been taught to believe there was no opposition worth speaking 
about, and whether the Bill was good or bad, it seemed to them 
that their reputation as a majority stood at stake, and that the 
Government should pass it, even if it demanded an autumn Session. 
They believed if their Leader would emerge from his room where 
he lived during the second Session of Parliament, that if the Vice- 
President (Sir John Gorst) could be made to take a parental instead 
of a critical interest in his own Bill, all would be easy. It was 
not to be, but with the withdrawal of that Bill was withdrawn 
also the power of the great majority. Then followed the Irish 
Land Bill, and Members were forced, by threats of the resignation 
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of the Great Twin Brethren (the Balfours), to go into the lobby in 
favour of a measure which, if it ultimately proved not to affect the 
landlords economically to the extent feared, taught them that the 
Irish Secretary was willing to sell the loyalists’ birthright, without 
even getting the mess of red pottage out of the Nationalists. 
Treachery to friends only convinces rebels that they have only to 
ask for this type of kindness, and to declare in return that their 
Home Rule proclivities are not killed by the kindness which has 
thrown to them the rights of the land-owning class in Ireland. 
The Government majority voted,and showed the lack of scruple 
which has been noted, but they did not appreciate being put to 
grind the axe of the Irish Nationalists, and being denied the joy of 
fighting through the Education Bill which had certain statesman- 
like proportions, because Sir William Harcourt proved himself an 
able leader of a small minority. It broke the heart of the rank 
and file, and turned them into lobby grumblers. Unfortunately, 
Sir William Walrond (the Chief Ministerial Whip) had not 
the courage to grasp the nettle. He lived in a nightmare 
terror that his majority would shrink below its bloated pro- 
portions. He never realized that his men wished to be blooded, 
and that the grumbling would cease if they were asked either 
to fight or speak. He placed a steady gag on those he could 
command, and night after night, when the least sign of a burn- 
ing debate, or tight place, showed itself, he could be seen hurry- 
ing to his Leader’s side, counselling retreat or compromise. As 
his terrors increased, so did the critics on the Government side, 
and the most effective criticism throughout this Parliament; the 
men who have forced the hands and scored the points have been 
the supporters of the Ministry. There are those who say that the 
golf of the First Lord would be nearer first class if he asked the 
advice of his caddie rather less. There are other shrewd observers 
who say that he only takes that advice in order to lay the blaine 
of failure on having been given the wrong club or the wrong direc- 
tion. Certain it is that a bolder Whip would have made Mr. 
Balfour more revered by the men who have to follow his lead, and 
perhaps a Whip who allowed him to hear a little more of the rough 
and tumble of Party criticism would have enabled him to be less. 
sensitive on certain points. 

Every Leader after a time formulates for himself a set of plati- 
tudes. The formula cannot be very greatly varied. It is necessary 
to refuse, and to give. The language soon becomes as well known 
as the appearance of the Leader. Mr. Disraeli had his, and Mr. 
W. H. Smith’s duty to his Queen and country gave him the name of 
“Old Morality,” and made him beloved of the House. Mr. Balfour 
has founded his platitude, and is beginning to shriek it in notes 
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which are at present rather jarring to the nerves ofhis Party. His 
catch-word is a parody of St. Thomas & Becket’s, “Saving God’s 
honour, and mine own.” Any touch of personal criticisin, especially 
if it comes from his own side, is met with the indignant answer, 
“Saving my honour, and that of my colleagues.” Lately he has 
extended this mantle of honour around the Army, and has quivered 
with indignation at the bare idea (a common one to those who 
know) that a soldier dare not speak against the powers that be, 
without prejudicing his future career. It was an “outrageous ” 
imputation on his honour to ask that his attitude should be 
more sympathetic upon the South African hospital question, and 
few have been the men who have criticized, who have not been 
told in emphatic terms that the personal honour of their Leader 
was attacked by them. 

One of the earliest offenders in this form was the present 
Solicitor-General. ‘The House was then rather newer to Mr. 
Balfour’s sensitiveness on this point, and had not learnt that it was 
a useful weapon wherewith to stave off the main question at issue. 
He fell upon Mr. Carson, who was speaking for the despoiled Irish 
landlords, and gave him a lashing which the House still remembers, 
and which Mr. Carson only forgot when he accepted office. In the 
interval he had made himself very unpleasant in the back benches, 
he had the power given to few, of making the Irish Secretary 
pause in his Home Rule career, and of making himself respect- 
fully listened to by the Leader of the House. The present Attorney- 
General taunted him in the previous Session with being “a nominal 
supporter of the Government,” and Mr. Carson had replied, “not 
even that.” It was highly expedient that coals of fire should be 
heaped by an injured Leader, and Mr. Carson lured on to take a 
higher place, more in line with his University seat, and the Party 
who returned him to support the Government. The moment came. 
The Attorney-General, the English Rose, passed to the Bench and 
a seat in another and higher House. The “Stubborn Thistle” 
inherited the inmtle of Sir Richard Webster, and the Shamrock, 
to the astonishment of all those who forget that places in the 
Government are useful as bribes, as well as the rewards of virtue, 
became Solicitor-General for England. Horace Walpole, writing 
of another law officer who took office from the Party he had 
consistently at'acked, writes: “’Tis an honest vocation to be a 
scavenger ; but [ would not be Solicitor-General.” If Sir Edward 
Carson, like his last century predecessor, “blushed red as fire” as 
he took his seat on the Treasury Bench that touch of natural 
emotion might be excused in him 

The House received him with that toleration which it always 
extends to members of the legal profession, well understanding 
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their position ; that with them politics are not affairs of conviction, 
but to be used as stepping-stones to higher things in their 
professional career. The House values a good speaker more 
than a Member’s beliefs, and in the new Solicitor-General they 
knew that if he were left unmuzzled they would have the third 
best speaker in the House. Perhaps a new Session, and a new 
Parliament, may produce measures on which Sir Edward can speak 
favourably. As he had declared an uncompromising hostility to 
most of those mentioned in the Queen’s Speech, he reserved his 
orations during the Session to electioneering ones made outside the 
House. Having confined the most dangerous animal in their 
menagerie, the Ministers leant their whole weight on their Attorney- 
General. In five years they had discovered they had in him a 
lawyer who overlooked the drafting of Bills, so as only to leave 
a moderate amount of pickings for his hungry brethren at the Bar. 
He explained law in unredundant phrases to a House wishful to 
think legal points simple. He developed an ostrich-like digestion 
for the dullest and heaviest drudgery, and Ministers gave into his 
hands most of their Bills. He was as Issachar, crouching beneath 
the burden laid upon him by Ministers too indolent on the one 
side, and too ignorant on the other, to see the Government Bills 
through all their dreary stages. 

The surprise of the Session has been Mr. Burdett-Coutts—not 
in himself a very remarkable Member; but his personality has 
had such an astonishing effect on the First Lord’s nerves and 
temper that it is worth while to glance at the episode. Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts chose to become the correspondent of The Times 
and to write on the hospitals in South Africa. He wrote special 
articles, and did not sign them till he thought it right to criticize 
with great severity the hospital transport arrangements on the 
march to Bloemfontein. He then signed his article. The Govern- 
ment were not unprepared for this attack. They had known for 
long that the Army was suffering, and that there were the usual 
remarks that “ someone had blundered,” and that the Man in the 
Street was, as usual, saying “Search for the War Office.” They 
telegraphed at once to Lord Roberts that complaints were being 
made—what could he say ? Lord Roberts said, “Send some men of 
common-sense to investigate”; and he presumed the Government 
in their selection would act in a common-sense way. Then followed 
eight hours of acrimonious attack in the House of Commons. Mr, 
Burdett-Coutts was the last man to help his own cause. He had 
not the wit to see that his own personality should be kept out of 
sight, and that his case gained only by facts, and that insinuations 
were only irritating. His follies could have been easily shown up, 
and alight touch have discredited his personality. The First Lord 
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determined to crown his somewhat witless follower with the martyr’s 
crown, and to endow him with the wisdom of Solomon, All would 
have been well had Mr. Burdett-Coutts belonged to the natural 
Opposition ; his case would have been debated, himself treated with 
Party urbanity, the Commission would have been appointed, and 
all things have run in a Party political groove. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Balfour’s habit of treating all criticism coming from his own side as 
an attack on the personal honour of himself, led him into an exhi- 
bition of lack of knowledge of the House, and of petty quibbling 
on his own part which, if it has not touched his great popularity, 
has destroyed his prestige for guiding the House with an even 
temper and firm nerve. Space forbids our following the affaire 
through all the days of debate, of adjournment, and of questions. 
Each time Mr. Balfour rose to the table more petulant, and with 
less control over himself or the House. Each time Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts was the one of the two who kept temper and nerve, and who 
had to beat no retreat.. 

No one knowing the First Lord could doubt that half the cause 
of his ill-temper consisted in his internal conviction that there had 
been much suffering, and probably some that could have been 
avoided. He is not a man who can ever be callous to suffering, 
and he shrank from facing it. When he was called upon to ap- 
point the Commission his soul was possessed with the desire of 
finding means to avert such suffering in the future. He has an 
academic love for “experts”; he knew “experts” had been chosen 
to decide on the merits of explosives used in war ; he conceived the 
idea that two civilians doctors would be the ideal men to judge the 
doings of their Army brethren. Mr. Balfour has never belonged to 
any profession, never felt the bond and pressure which comes with 
professional feeling. He was genuinely amazed when his selected 
two, with one Judge to keep them impartial, were rejected as unsatis- 
factory by the House. He could not believe it. “Saving mine honour, 
and that of my colleagues,” he called aloud to the House. He would 
not yield to the Highland grace of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
request for two more civilians. Only when Mr. Asquith’s fists were 
playing over his face, when Sir William Walrond, with bated 
breath, was telling him that he must yield, did he rise and un- 
graciously fling his surrender to the House. 

Who is to be blamed for giving the First Lord the “ vapours ” of 
an overtasked governess struggling with refractory children ? 

Clearly the fault must lie at the door of the regular Opposition. 
It is their duty to press Her Majesty’s Ministers so hard that they 
have no time to be considering their honour, and the supporters 
of the Government should be so fully occupied voting with the 


Government that Satan should not have the opportunity of sug- 
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gesting to their idle feet that kicking their Leader is good fun. At 
the same time, the young rank and file, in turning over Hansard in 
the library, may have gathered that Mr. Balfour, as a Member of 
the Fourth Party, first made his Parliamentary reputation in 
harassing and stirring up, his then Leader, Sir Stafford Northcote. 
This is a momentary digression from the question as to where have 
been the regular Opposition? Usually absent from the House, except 
on such occasions as have given them opportunity to make second- 
reading speeches. The titular Leader has occasionally sat there, 
always speaking, and with a very low record in the division lists. 
If he reads Pilgrim’s Progress he will remember Mr. Facing-both- 
Ways came to no goodend. Mr. Asquith has appeared before dinner, 
and occasionally come down afterwards,when the dinner-party proved 
to be duller than the House. Half the nights the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench has been tenanted by Sergeant Hemphill, or by some 
half-forgotten Under-Secretary. Oue night Mr. William Redmond 
took possession of it. The Opposition has had only one Parlia- 
mentary Loader, Mr. Cildwell, who is a terror to the indolent 
Minister, and to those who love their beds. Mr. Lloyd George has 
fired off his one speech, with the new tail-and-head-piece, a custom 
he has borrowed from the dissenting ministers in Wales. Even he 
has drawn the Leader, who has declared in magnificent language 
that he “ will not sully his lips” by replying to him. But where 
has been the Liberal Party ? Where have been the ever watchful 
Opposition Leaders, waiting for the moment which always comes 
in the House of Commons to those who are found waiting with 
their loins girt? They have not been there, and then when they 
do appear, they are astonished that their scattered and divided rem- 
nant are better pleased to follow each man his own way than come 
to the call of the shepherd, whose appearance they have learnt to 
forget. They have had their troubles, their civil warfare. Some 
of their differences the Ministry have elicited. The First Lord 
never did a better bit of Parliamentary tactics than when he forced 
them to show how no two of the Front Opposition Bench were 
agreed, on the vote for the reduction of the Colonial Secretary’s 
salary. The policy of the war has worked havoc in ranks which 
were never at one. Their strong men, none too many, have 
ranged themselves on the Government side, and the only opposi- 
tion the Government has had to face, except from their own Party, 
has been the brutal inanities of the Irish Nationalists. 

The Party system was not designed for days such as these, and 
there is little wonder that Parliament has ceased to interest the 
ordinary observer, and that Members have ceased to believe in 
their high vocation and calling. For those who believe that Party 
Government is the Constitution under which the country has 
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attained its greatness, the decay of political parties in the present 
Parliament is a thing not to be lightly treated. 

There is nothing to make the Queen and her Ministers afraid 
of a General Election at the present time, except the two facts, that 
the popularity of the Conservative policy in South Africa, com- 
bined with the disappearance of a united Liberal Party and the 
absence of any leaders to that rump which remains, makes a large 
unajority a work of necessity. The size of the present Government 
majority has been the misfortune of this moribund Parliament, 
and gravely impaired the fighting powers of the Ministers. They 
have waxed fat, and indolent, and afraid of their own shadows, and 
the lobby army has spent its strength in riotous inattention to the 
ordinary life of a Member of the House of Commons. Some believe 
that the remedy lies in a game of general Post, to be played among 
Ministers occupying various departments. Others think that the 
Conservatives are constitutionally unfit to devise democratic legis- 
lation, and that their strength consists in sitting still. 

The remedy does not lie in these devices, it lies in whatever will 
create a strong Opposition, led by a strong Party politician. His 
star has not yet appeared in the firmament, and this Parliament 
gives up its life, “ unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” 

GRILLE. 


AN AFRICANDER’S REFLECTIONS ON THE 
FUTURE OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Ir is now nearly a hundred years ago since the Cape Colony became 
a British possession for the second time. This period was, a few 
months back, described by the Transvaal State Secretary as a 
“Century of Wrongs.” It is only a disordered brain that could 
have conceived such a name. The writer of that pamphlet him- 
self was once a happy, contented British subject, and his family 
is to-day still one of the most respected and loyal in the Cape 
Colony. The very fact, however, that such a name could be given 
to the past century shows that England must have missed some 
opportunities, and must have made certain mistakes. 

And now England’s greatest and grandest opportunity has come ; 
perhaps, also, her /ast chance of settling affairs amicably, firmly, 
and enduringly. 

A few words from one who has been loyal all his life, and who 
has suffered severely during this war on that account—from 
one who is an Africander born and bred, without a drop of English 
blood in his veins, and who loves his country and people passion- 
ately,—inight, perhaps, not be considered out of place. 

A Word about the Past.—Ever since its conquest in 1807 the 
Colony has been going ahead. British rule proved to be a blessing. 
Up to that time there had been no development at all, no progress 
in any sphere. The East India Company selfishly looked after its 
own interests only. For the people, practically nothing was done. 
With British rule came progress. The Colony was opened up 
farther and still farther north; the native races were subdued one 
after the other, Boer and Britain fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
equal bravery and mutual respect. And then, though it was a 
blessing in disguise, England conferred on the Cape the greatest 
of all boons. She abolished slavery! Naturally, slave-owners did 
not like this, but the laws of God and man demanded so drastic a 
measure. And to-day there is no sane man in South Africa but he 
thanks God for this blessing conferred upon us by the Wilberforces 
of England. This measure, of course, caused great unpleasantness 
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and ill-feeling at the time. But when we remember what the 
abolition of slavery cost America—that horrible Civil War—we 
marvel that the trouble in the Cape was so insignificant, com- 
paratively speaking. 

But here England missed a great opportunity, and every true 
Englishman will deplore it. The Home native policy had already 
irritated the old Dutch colonists. And now, in addition, the 
compensation arrangements on the liberation of slaves were so 
curiously and stupidly bungled that a mighty wave of dissatisfac- 
tion, aye anger, set in over the whole Colony. Had every English 
official then been a Sir Harry Smith, all would have come right, 
and the wheels of State would soon have worked very smoothly. 
An ignorant Home Secretary, however, an unsympathetic Governor, 
stupid understrappers, and impertinent Jacks-in-office only added 
fuel to the general discontent. Scions of old and aristocratic 
European families were insulted and “sat on” by their social 
inferiors in office, and many began to look upon the English as 
their oppressors. England lost a grand chance then, and no 
wonder that the great “Trek” was the result. I do not approve 
of all the causes that led to this trek, nor do I hold that 
“ trekking ” was the proper remedy for the evils complained of— 
that is another story. The point I wish to make now is this. 
Kindly, considerate treatment on the part of the Government 
officials then would have eradicated ill-feeling and discontent. 
England, unfortunately, missed her opportunity. 

Thereafter, affairs again began to settle down satisfactorily, and 
what might be called racial hatred died out. The Colony obtained 
Responsible Government, and the Republics seemed settled on an 
apparently firm basis. Prosperity beckoned us kindly on, and we 
followed. Then came the annexation of the Transvaal in 1878— 
a measure apparently acquiesced in byeveryone. In the Transvaal 
there was but little show of objection, and outside practically 
none. But the trouble started again. Why? To put it tersely, 
because the British officials in the Transvaal would not and 
could not see the cause, and because the terrible Home red- 
tape helped them in their blundering. It was the old story over 
again—under-estimation of opposition, lack of sympathetic rule, 
disregard of warning! And then with a mighty splash the fat 
fell into the fire, and the lurid flame revealed war, retrocession, 
racial hatred—another opportunity missed ! 

But think not for a moment that I put all the blame on 
the English Government. By no means. The Transvaal poli- 
ticians and agitators of the time and their outside advisers were 
more to blame—but that, also, is another matter. And English 
statesmanship might still have gained the day. Unfortunately, 
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one cannot pick up Sir Alfred Milners whenever they are 
wanted. 

The retrocession after Majuba had many and varied results. 
One was an awakening of political life in the Colony, among 
the old Cape families especially. The Bond started into activity, 
as also other political bodies, There was no harm in this. An 
insipid attempt to speak of a South Africa under its own flag 
was promptly suppressed by the wiser and more loyal statesman- 
ship of Jan Hofmeyr. Colonial political life became exciting, 
and the Opposition in Parliament healthy. And curious were 
the resultant combinations of Leaders: eg., Rhodes and Hofmeyr 
versus Sprigg and Merriman ; or Rhodes, Hofmeyr, and Merriman 
versus Sprigg ; or Rhodes, Hofmeyr, and Sprigg versus Merriman 
ewm suis. There were no divisions on racial lines. 

But all this time—ever since 1881—the Transvaal had gradually 
become dominated by politicians of the Leyds type—Hollanders 
whose ruling passion was hatred of England, and their sole ambition, 
a name and wealth unobtainable in their own country. To further 
their ideas, Colonial Dutch Africander sympathy had to be enlisted. 
This was done with some measure of success; but above all, the 
Outlander—i.e., the English in the Transvaal—had to be kept at a 
distance and out in the cold. This was done with a great measure 
of success. The Outlanders grumbled, the Leyds-Kruger coterie 
gloated, and certain Colonial politicians patted them on the back. 
Then came the unfortunate Raid, and once more there was fat in 
the fire! That fire burned till it burst forth in flames of war last 
October, kindling a conflagration that has now practically gutted 
the two Republican edifices. 

A Word ahout the Present-—There was not a man in the Cape 
Colony last year who wanted war with the Transvaal—neither 
English Africander nor Dutch Africander. And I do not believe 
that any responsible party in England wished for it either. To 
prevent war, different measures were resorted to by different 
parties. One party did not believe in the Outlander grievances. 
and therefore deprecated England’s interference. Another party 
did, and therefore demanded interference. One curious feature, 
however, was this: no party coasidered the Transvaal Government 
to be quite blameless with regard to the complications that had 
arisen. It was criticized by both parties in the Colony—the Pro- 
gressives and the Bond—in different terms, of course. When the 
Progressives went too far, the Bond did not go far enough. When 
the former said too much, the latter said too little. And the 
result? The Kruger Government believed the consciously false 
statements of many of its advisers—viz., that all Colonial African- 
derdom was ready to prove its sympathy, even by taking up arms if 
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need be. It also believed in assurances of European intervention 
freely given. And, like a madman, it rushed into the fray with its 
impertinent ultimatum. And then came the deluge—hine ille 
lacrymee! (By the way, if I were Leyds to-day, I would certainly 
expose the Prince A, and Count B, and Baron C, and Minister D, 
who solemnly promised him intervention should the Boers deliver 
an ultimatum. To clear himself, he ought todo it. I can tell him 
that he will remain the best-hated man in the Transvaal until he 
does it!) 

I stated above that the “ Bond said too little.” What I mean is 
this. When matters were coming to a climax, it ought to have 
spoken out clearly. It ought to have said to the Transvaal : “We 
will never fight for you. We can plead your cause, and advise, 
but never fight. Weare loyal subjects.” But it did not. Some 
of us said this on public platforms, and were mercilessly black- 
guarded by the Transvaal suborned Press, and called “ traitors.” 
And there were Bond leaders who privately advised President 
Kruger to climb down and avert war. But they ought to have 
said this publicly. This is the great mistake the Bond made. 
It has to thank itself to-day for the imputation of disloyalty 
hurled at its members. Oh! the pity of it! What is the re- 
sult? During my recent captivity I heard many an official in 
Pretoria curse the Bond and Colonial Africanders for not taking 
up arms to fight for them. “Tell them,” passionately said one to 
me, “ we wanted their blood not their brag!” So sure the Trans- 
vaal was of a Colonial rising! One can almost forgive the Dutch 
Africanders in the Bond for preserving silence; but how about the 
English Africanders among them—the Merrimans, for example ? 
Surely they knew, as we all knew, that there would not be a 
general rising. If not, then they are but sorry politicians, and 
worse Englishmen! 

And thus the war began, and everyone knows its history up to 
date. Let me be candid here. Even after war had started, IJ, like 
many others, never dreamt that it would end in the annexation of 
the Republics. I believed that as soon as President Kruger ex- 
pressed himself willing to accept Sir Alfred Milner’s demands 
there would be an end of the quarrel. And thus thought many of 
us, Progressives as wellas Bondmen. Lord Salisbury’s answer to the 
President’s proposal extinguished such expectations. But before 
that I had become convinced in my own mind that the only 
possible end of the war was the obliteration of the two Republics. 
Let me say why. For the Free State one could not but feel sorry. 
[t had no quarrel with England ; it was a model little Republic, 
happy and prosperous. Hypnotized by the Transvaal, it had 
thrown in its lot with the latter State, and of course would have to 
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fall or stand with it. The Transvaal, therefore, was England’s real 
enemy. A short stay there, even as prisoner, convinced me that 
the Kruger idea was elimination of the English factor out of South 
Africa. I was taken prisoner on the 15th October, and the battle- 
cry then was “ Tafelberg toe” (to Table Mountain). Said the Com- 
mant to me, “ Now we will not rest till the flag floats on Table 
Mountain.” This happened on the western border. The officers 
taken prisoners on the eastern border, in Natal, experienced the 
very same thing there. During the months of Republican successes 
this was the common and public boast in Pretoria. This was also the 
great lever made use of in persuading the unfortunate Colonials to 
rise in rebellion and join the Federal forces. Notice well! No 
secret was made of the ultimate aim—the English to be driven 
into the sea, and one South Africa from the Zambezi to Cape 
Town. Kruger was going to be the first President, but would 
resign after a month or two on account of old age, and be succeeded 
by Steyn. This was the programme. In the meantime I had 
learnt to know, by bitter experience, the character of the Transvaal 
Government and Government officials, and came to the conclusion 
that the only possible end was annexation of the Republics. The 
vast majority of Colonials I knew, both English and Dutch, would 
most heartily decline the honour of having Transvaal rule thrust 
on them. A people grown accustomed to liberty under English 
rule surely would never be so mad as to exchange it for Transvaal 
oligarchical government. 

We prisoners, talking over these matters, were unanimously of 
opinion that annexation only could end the trouble. But what 
about consequent race-hatred and animosity? Well, I maintain 
that only total conquest and annexation can bring about peace and 
harmony. It is not the genuine Transvaal burgher who hates 
England and English rule. It is the foreign element rampant in 
the State, dominating the Government and ruling its Press, that 
engendered such hatred, fanning it into flame. I make bold to 
say that, as in the Cape Colony, the Transvaaler and Free Stater 
any day prefer an Englishman to a Hollander. The latter, there- 
fore, depended for existence on his chance of changing the Trans- 
vaal into an English-hating country. This obnoxious and dangerous 
element could be removed only in the event of annexation. Lord 
Roberts has become convinced of this, and has sent hundreds of 
Hollanders out of the country. Pacification will now very soon 
follow in the footsteps of annexation, I feel sure. 

May I emphasize one fact here, which must never be overlooked 
when we consider the state of affairs? It is this. There is a great 
difference between the genuine Transvaal burgher and the Trans- 
vaal Governinent and its minions. The brave fighting burgher 
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respects his foe and acknowledges his courage, just as the English 
soldiers admire Boer strategy and pluck. Brave men shake hands 
when the fight is over, and the beaten one acknowledges defeat. 
This is what will happen. The Transvaal Government, however, 
is not honest nor brave. Bribery and corruption are not strangers 
to them. Look through the numbers of the Diggers’ Nev's and 
Volksstem published during the war and you will learn to know 
what character the Government bears as a truth-teller too. Elimi- 
nate now this Government factor,and peace and harmony will soon 
reign. If we do not do this, but compromise, as so many seem to 
advocate, then farewell, a long farewell, to all peace in South 
Africa. Thus, in short, it became clear to me that the time has 
come now for a united South Africa, from the Zambezi to Table 
Mountain, under the British flag, the flag of liberty and justice. 

Another fact which weighed on me and influenced my views 
was this. Transvaal independence for the future would be un- 
desirable for the sake of the Zransvaalers themselves. I whiled 
away the long hours of imprisonment by teaching the Dutch 
language and South African history. It struck me then anew 
what an unhappy country the Transvaal had been ever since its 
birth. The people never were at rest. It was always war—with 
the natives, amongst themselves, once almost with the Free State, 
and once with England. And when there was no real war, there 
were terrible Church quarrels, causing intense bitterness of feeling. 
Just before the Raid, tremendous Church quarrels, resulting in 
law-suits, were again imminent. More still—the Kruger Govern- 
ment has had an innings ever since 1881. And what is the score ? 
A harvest of discontent and trouble, a frightful muddle of home 
and foreign politics, and promise of a stormy future for the 
Transvaal. In other words, it has failed ignominiously. Now 
comes the war (which it could have and ought to have avertcd), 
and one is forced to the conclusion that now an end :must be: 
made to such a Government, for the sake of the Transvaalers 
themselves. Now is the time to inaugurate a reign of peace and 
freedom—real political liberty. And this can only be attained 
under British rule. Therefore, up with the Union Jack ! 

A Word about the Future—England’s grandest opportunity has 
now come. What exactly England ought to do now it will be difficult 
to tabulate. Let me give some instances therefore. And pray do 
not accuse me of presumption. I write with a soul deeply stirred. 
I love my people and my country, though I know that many there 
hate me and condemn me for my political views; yet I yearn and 
hunger passionately for a time of progress and growth for people 
and country. As the brave Australian is proud of his name, and 
the gallant Canadian of his, so am I proud of mine--Africander 
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(Why not Africanian?) I would see my country and people 
great! I know this can happen under English government—and 
under no other government in the world! I am a loyal son of 
Great Britain, and have given conclusive proof thereof, I believe. 
Let not the English reader, therefore, think me presumptuous in 
what I say. We are stretching forth arms across the sea to 
mighty Albion, to our Queen and yours, and the burden of our 
prayer is—make use of this your grandest opportunity, and 
settle matters smoothly and satisfactorily for ever. To this end, 
first of all. 

1. Please bury all your red-tape in the bottom of the deep blue 
sea. We are six thousand miles away; Pretoria will be seven 
thousand. No red-tape can reach that distance, only the electric 
wire. Ifa thing is worth doing, it is worth doing well and quickly. 
Is it worth your while possessing all South Africa? Well, then, do 
it well and quickly. Red-tape has killed many a glorious incep- 
tion. You need reforms in your Army and Navy now. Will 
red-tape bring them about? Yes, after every other Power has 
introduced them! And then? So in South Africa. Strike 
whilst the iron is hot. Remove irritating matter, do the right 
thing, do it quickly. Let not red-tape stand in the way. Let 
the new territories feel that England is the loving mother, not 
the boasting conqueror. 

2. Make large allowances. In the Cape Colony there are rebels 
to-day, and the Bond is suspected of disloyalty. About the latter, 
remember this fact. There is scarcely a member but has very near 
relatives in the Orange River State as well as in the Transvaal. 
One can make allowances for a man who under such circumstances 
says or does too much. I do not say excuse; but I say, make 
allowance. 

About the rebels, let me say a word. I consider that when the 
Republican Governments induced and often forced the Colonials 
to fight for them they did a most dastardly thing. They 
knew they. could not see these unfortunate rebels through 
their coming troubles, and yet they precipitated them into a 
vortex of, perhaps endless misery and woe. My blood boils when 
I think of it. It was a cowardly deed. I give one instance, 
which will explain clearly what I wish to convey. I know 
practically everyone in Mafeking and the surrounding district. 
A few weeks ago I passed through the plucky little town, 
and heard that some eighty rebels were imprisoned there. I 
longed to see them, as I knew almost every one, and therefore 
visited them. I was accompanied by Lady Edward Cecil, Lord 
Cranborne, and Major Goold-Adams (Administrator of the Pro- 
tectorate). To these visitors I interpreted the rebels’ tale. It was 
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this :—* When the war began and Mafeking was besieged, General 
Cronje called us together (the British subjects living in the district) 
and told us that if we remained neutral on our farms, we would 
not be molested. In November, Cronje left for Kimberley, and 
then Snyman called us together and said: ‘ If you do not join the 
Republican forces, I will take you, all of you, and place you between 
the Boer lines and Mafeking. I will not guarantee you your life— 
we or the Mafeking forces might kill you—nor will we look after 
your wives and children. If you join us, we will provide you with 
everything necessary.’ ” 

These men were poor and unlettered. No wonder that they 
joined the enemy. One man only, a field-cornet, refused, and was 
thrown into prison, whilst everything he had was taken away by 
Snyman, Aye, it is a pitiful tale. There is no excuse for these 
rebels—I only say, let us make allowances. Charity covereth a 
multitude of sins. I can assure the reader that the visitors 
mentioned above, and I, left the prison with heavy hearts. And 
what happened there, happened in Vryburg, Aliwal, Burghersdorp, 
&e. Many I know joined willingly—and for not a single rebel is 
there an excuse. I dare not pray, pardon them. No, fiat justitia, 
ruat celum. But I do pray, temper justice with mercy—agree to 
the Bill introduced by the Cape Ministry. For the majority of 
the rebels, disfranchisement will be the most terrible punishment 

I know the Bond Party does not wish this. But I cannot agree 
with it. Though disfranchisement should cause the Bond a loss 
of ever so many votes, that is no argument against the Bill. And 
if the Bond deserves well of the country, it will, in its turn, get 
into power again—not otherwise. And more—though it grieves 
me to say it—the Bond did not do all it could have done to quell 
rebellion. But with all my heart I pray, make allowances—large 
ones. The mighty heart of England is generous! Don’t call us 
poor Africanders names. Hundreds, thousands of us have 
grievously erred; but of this I am thoroughly convinced, no 
Colonial entered into the Transvaal plot of eliminating the 
English factor. Believe me, we are not so bad as we are painted. 
England must punish the rebels. It would be wrong to object to 
this. My plea, however, is, they are my countrymen, and thousands 
and ten thousands of us remained truly loyal. For our sakes 
please make large allowances for the misguided rebels. Remember 
they had no leader to tell them at the time what to do. The 
Bond preserved a sphinx-like silence. It touched me to the 
heart’s core when, upbraiding the rebels at Mafeking, their leader 
—an old friend of mine—said to me: “Mr. Hofmeyr, we had no 
one to lead us or advise us!” They would have listened to me, I 
know; but, then, I had already been treacherously taken prisoner. 
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Therefore, once again I plead—let the Bill of the Cape Ministry 
suffice. People of mighty, generous England, make large allow- 
ances. You will never be sorry for it. 

3. Do not misinterpret the attitude of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. It is my Church, and that of almost every Dutch 
Africander. I love her dearly. It grieves me sorely when I hear 
her reviled and condemned, and that unjustly. Believe me, the 
Church qua Church has not taken up a blameable attitude. I 
do not say that individual clergymen did not say or do what ought 
never to have been said or done. Several were led away by their 
peculiar convictions and acted foolishly. But not so the great 
body of clergymen. Many among them, as was their wont all 
their lives, did not interfere in politics at all. They prayed for 
peace, and exhorted their flocks to submission and patience. Others 
held views such as I have expressed above, but deemed it advisable, 
as the atmosphere was so terribly charged, to preserve silence, and 
in a quiet, unnoticed way only to influence their people for good. 
Others, again, perhaps the majority, held the following view :— 
“ We are decidedly loyal; we object to.any but English rule; we 
are no apologists for the Transvaal ; but we believe that this war is 
an unjust one. England ought not to have allowed matters to 
proceed so far. Therefore we agitate for cessation of hostilities, 
and preservation of the Republics’ independence. And we believe 
that when the England we love understands matters as we do, it 
will agree with us.” And this class is perfectly honest in its opinion. 
Believe me, my analysis is a correct one. There is not a shadow 
of truth in the allegation that the Church qua Church is disloyal. 
No, and again no. I say again, the action of individual clergymen 
is blameable, and this has given rise to the imputation of disloyalty. 
I write on this point with deep feeling. The Church of my fathers 
is very dear to me, and the many grand men therein I honour 
and respect deeply. My own honoured father is one of them. 
And therefore I say emphatically—do not misinterpret the attitude 
of the Church. Freedom of speech is a boon granted to us by 
England. Men, good and true, here in England, criticize the 
Government and condemn the war. They are wrong, but are they 
disloyal? So in the Colony. Clergymen and others exercise their 
liberty of speech ; they criticize, they condemn ; they have support 
here, they say. But they are not disloyal. Give them fair-play. 
And remember, too, that there is hardly one who has not a near 
and dear relative in the Orange River Colony or Transvaal. | 
honestly believe that when the war is once over, and annexation a 
fuit accompli, the Dutch Reformed Church clergymen will be the 
most zealous and successful pacificators in the land. 

4. Do not forget the dual language question. As it is in the 
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Colony, so let it be in the two ex-Republics—equal rights for the 
English and Dutch languages. Neglect of this question was one 
of the causes that made England miss her great chance in 1878-81. 
Do not again ride rough-shod over Dutch sentiment—just because 
it is Dutch. Do you know what was one of the first things our 
great Governor, Sir Alfred Milner, did after his appointment ’ 
He learnt Dutch, and speaks and understands it exceedingly 
well to-day. I deem it a great honour that I was privileged to be 
his teacher; I thus learnt to know him intimately and honour 
him highly. When the settlement of the new territories is 
arranged, it will be a great help to the Imperial Government if 
it succeeds in convincing Her Majesty’s new subjects there that 
they are not going to be deprived of their language, any more 
than they are to be deprived of their farms, or their religion. 
Conquerors ought to try to make the conquered love them. Here 
is one way of doing it. See to it that no man suffers for it, socially 
or politically, because he does not understand English. This was 
not done after 1878, and caused great bitterness. 

5. Make use of as many of the former officials us possible. In 
the Orange River Colony you will tind that almost all the officials 
of the Republic, if they consent to take office, will be the best men 
obtainable. The reappointment of such men will reduce all 
friction toa minimum. The Free State judges, magistrates, and 
officials in every other department—that of education especially— 
were excellent men. In the Transvaal the percentage will be 
smaller. But yet there are many worthy of reappointment. It 
stands to reason the appointment of popular and efficient officials 
will soothe many, a sore heart, and show the people that we wish 
to be their friends. Let me give an illustration of my meaning. 
I know, for instance, the Superintendents of Education of the 
Transvaal and Free State intimately. The former is impossible, 
a fanatical Hollander, intensely unpopular in the Transvaal even. 
He must go. The latter, a Dutch Africander, and an upright, 
clever man, a M.A. of the Cape University, popular everywhere 
and thoroughly efficient, is the best man obtainable. His re- 
appointment will please both the Colonials and ex-Republicans. 
The same holds good of many of the school-inspectors, professors 
of the gymnasia, and rectors of schools. Make use of such men. 
If they agree to enter the Imperial Service, you can absolutely 
depend on them. Show the peuple that we are their best friends 
and wish to rule wisely. 

6. Lastly—in every case appoint only the best men. Remember, 
the war has proved to be a much larger matter than was antici- 
pated ; and so the settlement will prove to be a much more difficult 

inatter than we anticipate, unless England makes the proper use of 
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this, her grandest chance. You have sent your best men to fight 
there; aye, to shed their blood there. Complete your great work 
by appointing your best men to rule there. Don’t think anyone 
will do. Don’t pitchfork anybody into a situation because he is 
somebody. Don’t sow a whirlwind, for we do not love reaping 
storms. They have a playful habit of hurting the harvester’s 
hands terribly. I humbly pray you do not neglect this warning. 
Incompetency was the cause of many a disaster and reverse during 
the war. Let not incompetency, unsuitability, unadaptability, be the 
cause of worse disaster in the ruling of the new territories. Neglect 
not to honour highly and use freely the Colonials of South Africa, 
Australia, and Canada, who have fought so bravely and were so 
staunch, Forget them not. The enemy even will tell you what 
splendid service they rendered the Empire. And then, where neces- 
sary, appoint your own best sons. Don’t lose your best opportu- 
nities. Make South Africa a united, happy country. We, your 
loyal sons over there, will heartily help you. Forgive my out- 
spokenness. Believe me, intense loyalty to our Gracious Queen, 
and passionate love fur people and country, have led me thus to 
write. To add but one drop to the cup of happiness prepared for 
South Africa is compensation enough for one who has suffered for 
his convictions, and who means to be perfectly honest and candid 
in the advice he presumes to give. May such compensation be 
mine ! 
ADRIAN HOFMEyYR. 
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SIR HENRY DE VILLIERS’ LETTERS. 


I the view is still honestly entertained in any serious quarters 
where the English language is read that the South African War 
was the wicked contrivance of Mr. Chamberlain, who forced a 
quarrel on President Kruger, which the latter honestly en- 
deavoured toavoid, the recent publication of certain private letters 
discovered since our occupation of Bloemfontein should be of 
considerable value. With the more or less compromising letters 
written by three English Members of Parliament—Mr. John Ellis, 
Dr. G. B. Clarke, and Mr. Labouchere—we do not propose to deal, 
as they tell us nothing new. It has invariably been a tradition with 
a certain section of the Liberal Party from the days of Charles Fox 
downwards to sympathize with the enemies of their country, and 
the British Empire, in whatever struggle engaged, could hardly 
expect to receive the moral support either of the editor 
of Truth or the quondam agent of the Transvaal Government. 
Mr. Ellis merely advertised for information against British 
officers while on active service—not a very creditable and, fairness 
compels us to add, not a very characteristic proceeding. The 
real interest of the present publication lies in the correspondence 
of leading South Africans in Cape Colony of known Africander 
sympathies to leading Free State officials. The first series 
consists of letters from Sir J. Henry de Villiers, the Chief 
Justice of Cape Colony, to President Steyn, to Mr. Abraham 
Fischer (State Attorney), and to his own brother, Mr. Melius 
de Villiers, Chief Justice of the Orange Free State, also a letter 
from Mr. Melius de Villiers to Mr. Fischer. These letters were 
all written between May and September of last year, z.e., in the 
period during which the Boers, as we now know, were com- 
pleting their preparations for war. They are historical documents 
of exceptional value, as they contain a crushing indictment of 
Krugerism from the most eminent of living Africanders and a 
recognized well-wisher of the Transvaal Republic. Indeed, the 
Chief Justice of Cape Colony has been frequently denounced by 
fervid Britishers as too pro-Boer, but the British case against 
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the Transvaal Government has never been set forth with 
greater power and lucidity than in his letter to President Steyn 
on the eve of the Bloemfontein Conference. Writing from Cape 
Town on May 21st, 1899, he heartily congratulates President 
Steyn on having succeeded in getting the Governor (Sir Alfred 
Milner) and President Kruger to meet at Bloemfontein, and 
expresses the hope that there may be “an amicable settlement 
of all questions in dispute,” adding :— 

‘* I sometimes despair of peace in South Africa when I see how irritating and 
unjust the Press is on the one side, and how stubborn the Transvaal Government is 
on the other. On my recent visit to Pretoria I did not visit the President, as I con- 
sidered it hopeless to think of making any impression on him, but I saw Reitz, 
Smuts, and Schalk Burger, who, I thought, would be amenable to argument, but 
I fear that either my advice had no effect on them, or else their opinion had no 
weight with the President. I urged upon them to advise the President to open 
the Volksraad with promises of a liberal franchise and drastic reforms. It would 
have beenso much better if these had come voluntarily from the Government instead 
of being gradually forced from them. In the former case they would rally the 
greater number of the malcontents around them ; in the latter case no gratitude 
will be felt to the Republic for any concessions made by it. Besides, there can be 
no doubt that as the alien population increases, as it undoubtedly will, tLeir 
demands will increase with their discontent, and ultimately a great deal more will 
have to be conceded than will now satisfy them. The franchise proposal made by 
the President seems to be simply ridiculous.” 


British Governments have consistently contended, though until 
Mr. Chamberlain went to the Colonial Office and Sir Alfred Milner 
to South Africa the point was never properly driven home, that 
President Kruger’s treatment of the Outlanders was a breach of 
the whole spirit of the Conventions which called for our inter- 
ference. As a negotiator of the Convention of 1881, Sir Henry de 
Villiers has some locus standi in this matter, and this is his deliberate 
opinion, as expressed in this same letter to Mr. Steyn:—“I am 
quite certain that if in 1881 it had been known to my fellow 
Commissioners that the President would adopt his retrogressive 
policy, neither President Brand (Orange Free State) nor I would 
ever have induced them to consent to sign the Convention. They 
would have advised the Secretary of State to let matters revert 
to thé condition in which they were before peace was concluded ; 
in other words, to recommence the war.” (Our italics.) The moral 
justification of the present British policy has never been expressed 
in a more striking manney. The Chief Justice forwards Mr. Steyn 
some information about the English Naturalization Act, and 
advises that the Uitlanders be offered a five years’ retrospective 
franchise, which they would be “ bound to take, subject to the same 
restrictions,” but he significantly adds, “I fear there would always 
still be a danger of the Volksraad revoking the gift before it has 
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come into operation. The recent law revoking the franchise 
given to persons who were actively loyal during the Jameson 
raid, if the telegraphic reports are correct, is a most ill-advised 
business. If some people got the franchise in a fraudulent 
manner, that might be a reason fur appointing a Commission to 
inquire into the matter, but not for revoking the gift from all 
those who have obtained it. I cannot, however, believe the 
reports to be correct. I should despair of the country and South 
Africa if such legislation were still possible in the Transvaal.” 
Sir Henry de Villiers makes an impressive appeal for the exercise 
of the little common-sense that was required to save the situa- 
tion :-—“ I have always been a well-wisher to the Republic, and 
if I had any influence with the President I would advise him no 
longer to sit on the boiler to prevent it from bursting. Some 
safety-valves are required for the activities of the new population. 
In their irritation they abuse the Government, often unjustly, in 
the Press, and send petitions to the Queen ; but that was only to 
be expected. Let the Transvaal Legislature give them a liberal 
franchise and allow them local self-government for their towns 
and some portion of the discontent will be allayed. The enemies 
of the Transvaal will not be satisfied ; on the contrary, the worst 
service that can be done to them is the redress of the grievance, 
but it is the friends of the country who should be considered. 
These, I am sure, will be found to be far greater in number than 
is suspected.” This remarkable letter closed with a reference to 
the dynamite question, containing an incidental tribute to the 
temper in which Si Alfred Milner went to the Conference, 
which should be noted by those who malign him as a war- 
maker:—“I should like to have said a word about the 
dynamite monopoly, but I fear I have already exhausted your 
patience. My sole object in writing is to preserve the peace of 
South Africa. There are, of course, many unreasonable demands ; 
but the President’s position will be strengthened, and at all 
events his conscience will be clear, in case of war, if he has done 
everything that can reasonably be expected from him. I feel 
sure that, having used your influence to bring him and Sir 
Alfred together, you will also do your best to make your efforts 
in favour of peace successful. I feel sure also that Sir Alfred is 
anxious to make his mission a success, but there can be no 
success unless the arrangement arrived at is a permanent one, 
and not merely to tide over immediate difficulties.” 


On July 31st, 1899, Sir Henry de Villiers again wrote, this time 
tu Mr. Abraham Fischer. At the date of this letter Mr. Chamber- 
lain had proposed to President Kruger that a joint Commission 
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should be appointed to investigate the effect of the latter's latest 
franchise proposal. Mr. Fischer acted throughout the crisis as tle 
connecting link between the Cape Africanders and the Transvaal 
Government. While affecting to assist them in bringing President 
Kruger to reason, we now know he was working to bring Presi- 
dent Steyn into line with the war policy of his brother President 
—if it was a matter requiring serious labour. We reproduce this 
statesmanlike letter textually :— 


“ Legislative Council, Cape Town, July 31, 1899. 

“Dear Mr. Fischer,—Is there nothing to be done to bring this Transvaal busi- 
ness to a speedy settlement? With the position which I occupy I can offer no 
assistance, and must content myself with making a few suggestions here and there 
in the hope that they may bear some fruit. Hitherto my suggestions to President 
Kruger’s friends in the Transvaal have certainly not been of much avail. I am 
convinced they must now regret they did not recommend to President Kruger 
three months ago, as I strongly urged, to offer voluntarily a liberal Franchise 
Bill, with such safeguards ‘as would prevent the old burghers from being 
swamped, 

‘** A measure which would then have been accepted with gratitude would now be 
scouted, and the longer the delay the greater the demands will be. If more con- 
cessions are ultimately to be made, would it not be the best policy to do so at 
once with the best grace possible ? 

“Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was more moderate than I expected it would be, and 
as he holds out an olive branch in the form of a joint enquiry into the franchise 
proposals, would it not be well to meet him in this matter? I know that it might 
be regarded as a partial surrender of independence, but would that not be better 
than a possible total loss of independence? The British public is determined to see 
the matter through, and, if a contest is begun, will not rest until the Transvaal 
has completely submitted. Of course, Iam only giving you my individual views 
in strict contidence. I may be mistaken in taking such a serious view of the situa- 
tion, and perhaps you may have information which satisfies you that there are 
other ways of settling the difficulty. I confess that I dread the prospect of a war 
of races in South Africa. If you can see your way to bring about a settlement 
satisfactory to all concerned you will be a benefactor to South Africa. I do not 
think that President Kruger and his friends realize the gravity of the situation. 
Even now the State Secretary is doing things which would be almost farcical if 
the times were not so serious, 

‘**Some time ago I begged of him to drop the censership of telegrams, because it 
serves no useful purpose and only delays the publication of lies by a few days. 
His answer was that the Government should not disseminate lies by its own wires, 
He might as well have said Government should not disseminate lies by its own 
post-office. To crown all, I see that he has now gone so far as to stop a private 
telegram (which had been paid for) because it contained a lie. I really do not 
know where he is going to stop or whether he intends to guarantee that all tele- 
grams allowed to pass contain the truth and nothing but the truth. Could you not 
induce him to stop such childish nonsense? The Transvaal will soon not have a 
single friend left among the cultivated classes. 

“ Then there is the Franchise Bill, which is so obscure that the State Attorney 
had to issue an explanatory memorandum to remove the obscurities. But surely 
a law should be clear enough to speak for itself, and no Government or Court of 
Law will be bound by the State Attorney’s explanations. I do not know what 
those explanations are, but the very fact that they are required condemns the 

Bill. That Bill certainly does not seem quite to carry out the promises made to 
you, Mr. Hofmeyr, and Mr. Herholdt. 
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“The time really has come when the friends of the Transvaal must induce 
President Kruger to become perfectly frank and take the newcomers into his con- 
fidence. It may be a bitter pill to have to swallow in yielding to further demands, 
ut it is quite clear to the world that he would not have done as much as he had 
done if pressure had not been applied. What one fears is that he will do things 
in such a way as to take away all grace from his concessions. Try to induce him 
to meet Mr, Chamberlain in a friendly manner and at once remove all the causes 
of unrest which have disturbed this unhappy country for so many years. 

« As one who signed the Convention in 188], I can assure you that my fellow- 
Commissioners would not have signed it if they had not been led to believe that 
President Kruger’s policy towards the Outlanders would have been very different 
from what it has been. 

“«In great haste, yours very sincerely, 
“J. H. DE VILLIERS,” 


The next letter from the Chief Justice of Cape Colony is 
addressed to the Chief Justice of the Orange Free State, his own 
brother, Mr. Melius de Villiers, and is on very similar lines. It 
discloses dismay at the fatuousness of the governing clique in the 
‘Transvaal, who evidently believed that in the event of war the 
Cape Government would and could refuse to permit the passage 
of Imperial troops. The covering letter from Mr. Melius de Villiers, 
forwarding his brother’s letter to Mr. Fischer, discloses the difference 
in the attitude of the two brothers, and incidentally throws an 
interesting sidelight on Gladstonian policy in South Africa. Sir 
Henry de Villiers had ended the letter to President Steyn, already 
quoted, with the statement “ there can be no success unless the 
arrangement arrived at is a permanent one, and not merely to tide 
over immediate difficulties.” But the Chief Justice of the Free 
State writes to Mr. Fischer: “ Please impress upon Oom Paul that 
the present Ministry in England will not always last. By giving 
way now we do not do so in perpetuity; but I feel assured that a 
Liberal Ministry will be willing to reconsider the relations of the 
South African Republic to England, and even to revoke the Con- 
vention of London.” We are likely to hear a good deal of 
this classic sentence in the event of a Khaki election, and it 
certainly reveals a picquant political situation. A British 
* Tory” Government is urging the Transvaal to grant a liberal 
'ranchise Bill, which the leading Cape Africander declares to be 
indispensable to any permanent settlement. His Orange Free 
State brother, on the other hand, advises that a temporary con- 
cession should be made, which can be revoked as soon as a Liberal 
Ministry obtains power in England! 


In his fourth and last letter the Chief Justice of the Cape, 
writing a fortnight (September 28th, 1899) before the outbreak 
of war, but after it had been determined on by the Trans- 
vaal Government, makes a final effort, through Mr. Fischer, 
10* 
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to bring the Republic to reason. He condemns the manner in 
which reasonable British demands have been met and also the 
whole spirit of the negotiations, and disapproves the discredit- 
able effort to throw the responsibility for the breakdown of the 
bargain of August 19th on the British Agent at Pretoria :— 


‘* Before it is too late I venture to make a final appeal to you, and, through 
you, to others in the Orange Free State who have any influence with President 
Kruger and his Raad. Ido not, of course, know what the contents of the next 
British despatch will be, but if they be such as can be accepted without actual 
dishonour, I hope they will be accepted. The South African Republic cannot go 
to war if your Government should consider the despatch one which ought not to 
be rejected. Supposing a war does take place, is there any chance of the Transvaal 
obtaining better terms when the war is over? That question should be most 
seriously considered by all friends of the South African Republic. The whole 
might of Great Britain will be brought into play, and the war will not cease until 
the Transvaal is entirely subjugated. What will the position of the Republic then 
be? Judging from the forecasts given of the intended despatch, it will, at all 
events, formulate all the British demands. If that be so, there will not be the 
danger of further demands being sprung upon the South African Republic. It 
will surely be for the interest of South Africa that a full and final settlement 
should now be arrived at. What I feel in the matter is that, however badly the 
Transvaal may have been treated, from a diplomatic point of view, there is at 
bottom good ground for the irritation against its Government. Throughout the 
negotiations they have always been wriggling to prevent a clear and precise 
decision, and have subsequently regretted that they did not accept proposals after 
they were withdrawn. The very best friends of the Transvaal feel that the Bill 
providing for the seven years’ franchise is not a fair or workable measure, It is 
this mancuvring to escape an unpleasant decision which has, more than anything 
else, driven the British Government into its present attitude.” 


The writer entertains no illusions as to the probable issue of 
events. ‘My fear is that the fresh proposals will be summarily 
rejected, but that the day will come when everybody who has 
had any hand in such rejection will bitterly regret his action. | 
am assuming, of course, that the proposals are such as can be 
accepted without dishonour. The manner in which the latest 
proposals were rejected does not give one much ground for hope. 
Take such a reasonable proposal as that members should be 
allowed to address the Volksraad in the English language. 
Surely it ought not to have been rejected in such a summary, I 
might almost say, contemptuous, manner.” Then there follows a 
passage which our American cousins, who have been systemati- 
cally fed with corrupt and lying accounts of British policy, 
should abstain from reading if they desire, with Mr. Bryan, to 
place President Kruger on the same lofty pedestal as George 
Washington—who, by the way, never told a lie. Sir Henry de 
Villiers entertains a much lower view of the Boer President and 
of the cause for which the Boers are fighting :— 


‘« I confess I look with horror ona war to be fought by Africunders to bolster 
up President Kruger’s régime. I could understand a war in defence of the South 
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African Republic, after it has made reasonable concessions to the demands of the 
new-comers, and after it has displayed the same desire to secure good government 
as is seen in the Orange Free State; but of such a desire I have not seen the 


faintest trace. (Our italics.) 


‘*T am afraid that neither Reitz nor Smuts is the man for the present crisis. I 
have carefully read the latest correspondence, and I am by no means satisfied 
that the British Resident was guilty of a breach of faith, The utmost I would 
say is that there was a misunderstanding. The despatch of the 21st August seems 
to me to have been wholly unnecessary, unless something happened between the 
19th and 21st, which led the Transvaal Government to think they had yielded 
too much, I have heard it said that between those dates a cablegram from Dr. 
Leyds gave hopes of European intervention,* and the return of Wolmarans from 
the Orange Free State gave hope of assistance from that quarter ; but that may 
be mere rumour. 


MR. MERRIMAN’S LETTERS. 


The second series of letters were written by Mr. Merriman, the 
Treasurer in the late Schreiner Ministry, and now one of the 
leaders of the irreconcilable section of the Cape Africanders. 
Writing two and a half years ago to President Steyn (March 11th, 
1898) Mr. Merriman showed a far more accurate appreciation of 
the coming crisis than he does of the crisis now that it has 
actually come :— 


‘One cannot conceal the fact that the greatest danger to the future lies in the 
attitude of President Kruger and his vain hope of building up a State on a 
foundation of a narrow unenlightened minority, and his obstinate rejection of all 
prospect of using the materials which lie ready to his hand to establish a true 
Republic on a broad, liberal basis. The report of recent discussions in the Volks- 
raad on his finances and their mismanagemvnt fill one with apprehension. Such 
a state of affairs cannot last ; it must break down from inherent rottenness, and it 
will be well if the fall does not sweep away the freedom of all of us.” 


Some months later (January Ist, 1899), in another letter to 
President Steyn, Mr. Merriman gives a strange picture of the 
exalted mental condition of President Kruger—very unlike 
George Washington: “I had the opportunity the other day ofa 
long talk, or rather several talks, with Lippert about the Trans- 
vaal. He takes a very sane view of matters there, and is very 
hopeless. He represents Kruger—as others describe him—as 
more dogged and bigoted than ever, and surrounded by a crew 
of self-seekers who prevent him from seeing straight. He has no 
one to whom he turns for advice, and is so inflated as to have the 
crazy belief that he (Kruger) is born to bring about peace 
between Germany and France! If he falls or dies, who have we 
to look to? All this plays the game of Rhodes and his brother 
capitalists.” Mr. Merriman likewise recognizes the genuineness 
of the Outlander grievances and the moderation of their atti- 
tude. On the eve of the Bloemfontein Conference Mr. Merriman 


* See ‘‘ Episodes of the Month,” 
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(26th May, 1899) again writes to Mr. Fischer, urging him to 
bring his “utmost influence to bear on President Kruger to 
concede some colourable measure of reform, not so much in 
the interests of outsiders as in those of his own State.” He 
draws a deplorable picture of the future of the Transvaal if 
the present conditions continue :— 

‘*Granted that he (Mr. Kruger) does nothing. What is the future? His 

Boers, the backbone of the country, are perishing off the land ; hundreds have 
become impoverished loafers, landless hangers on of the town population. In 
his own interests he should recruit his Republic with new blood—and the sands 
are running out. I say this irrespective of agitation about Outlanders, The 
fabric will go to pieces of its own accord unless something is done. 
In his third and last letter Mr. Merriman advises his Parlia- 
mentary colleague in the Wodehouse constituency, Mr. Piet de 
Wet, not to be carried away by the temporary successes the 
Boers had then achieved (November 14th, 1899), declaring “ for 
our people to rise would be sheer madness,” and he points out 
that the Republics brought on the war :—“If the Republics had 
not made the fatal mistake of sending the Ultimatum when they 
did, things would have gone differently ; but it is of no use going 
back on what might have been.” The last letter is from Mr. Te 
Water, also a member of the late Schreiner Ministry, who, like 
Mr. Merriman, has since broken away from Mr. Schreiner and 
joined the Extremists, who advised concession—as a temporary 
measure. 


THE MILITARY OPERATIONS. 


As so many of our readers are away on their holidays at this 
time of year they are likely to have missed the foregoing 
correspondence, so we have reproduced the more important 
passages. It possesses more permanent political interest than 
the recent military operations, our review of which will have, 
from considerations of space, to be unusually brief. By far 
the most important episode during the past month was 
the brilliant success gained by General Hunter over General 
Prinsloo, commanding the main Boer force still at large in the 
Orange River Colony, which ultimately resulted in the uncon- 
ditional surrender of over 4,000 Boers. The name of Hunter 
stands for efficiency, so, as soon as it was known that 
Lord Roberts had sent him across the Vaal in the middle 
of July to take charge of the hitherto abortive cordon supposed 
to be drawn round the Boers in the Bethlehem district, 
interesting developments were expected. On July 21st he 
attacked the Boer position south of Bethlehem, himself direct- 
ing the assault against Retief’s Nek, while General Clements 
assaulted Stebbert’s Nek, neither of which places are discover- 
able on the War Office map. According to the official report, 
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“the enemy fought stubbornly all day,” without apparently 
giving ground, but on the following day General Hunter -was 
able to report that “ he, Clements, and Paget were in the Brand 
Water Basin, and that Macdonald and Bruce Hamilton were 
securely blocking Inguwooni and Golden Gate.” On July 26th 
General Hunter occupied Fouriesburg, thirty miles south of 
Bethlehem, and Lord Roberts declared that “the enemy in 
the Bethlehem hills are now being closed in upon. Basutoland 
is shut to them; Harrismith is the only line open, and it will 
not be easy for them to reach that place with their guns and 
waggons.” But this country is so difficult, and the enemy 
have shown such skill in extricating themselves from apparently 
hopeless positions, that the next news expected in London 
was the announcement of their escape from the grasp of Genera] 
Hunter. However, after fighting an unsuccessful rear-guard 
action nine miles from Naauwpoort against General Macdonald— 
another British General of whom the Boers stand in wholesome 
awe—the enemy seem to have realized the uselessness of prolong- 
ing the struggle,.for by this action their waggon traffic was 
blocked, and their last chance of obtaining supplies was gone. 
On July 29th Lord Roberts telegraphed from Preteria :—“As the 
result of these successful operations General Prinsloo, command- 
ing the Boer forces, asked this morning, under a flag of truce, 
for four days’ armistice to enter into peace negotiations. Hunter 
very properly replied that the only terms he would accept were 
unconditional surrender, and until these were complied with hos- 
tilities could not cease. I expressed my approval, and told him 
on no account to enter into any negotiations.” Lord Roberts’ 
despatch continued :—*“ While I am writing another telegram has 
come from Hunter informing me that Prinsloo has written a 
second letter, expressing his willingness to hand himself over, 
with his men, rifles, ammunition, and other firearms, on condition 
that their horses, saddles, bridles, and other possessions, were 
guaranteed to them, and that the burghers would be free to 
return to their homes.” General Hunter had been instructed 
to reply that“ Prinsloo’s surrender must be absolutely uneon- 
ditional; that rifles, ammunition of every description, horses, and 
other possessions must be given up, and the burghers considered 
as prisoners of war.” I added: * Prinsloo’s overtures were not to 
be allowed in any way to interfere with Hunter's operations, which 
must be continued until the enemy is defeated or has surren- 
dered.” On the evening of the same day Lord Roberts was able 
to announce “ Hunter reports that General Prinsloo has surren- 
dered unconditionally. His delegate informed Hunter that the 
Boer force numbers 5,000.” 
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During the next few days there was some anxiety as to 
the amount of General Hunter’s bag of Boers. On July 31st 
Lord Roberts telegraphed: “Hunter reports that Generals 
Prinsloo, A. J. Villiers, and Crowther surrendered to him per- 
sonally yesterday, and also 986 men with 1,432 horses, 955 
rifles, and one Krupp 9-pounder. Some of the leaders in more 
distant parts of the hills are hesitating to come in on the plea 
that they are more or less independent of Prinsloo.” Lord 
Roberts had directed Hunter “to resume hostilities at once 
against them, and to listen to no excuses; and I have told him 
to warn Prinsloo he will be personally held responsible that every 
gun with his force is given up.” The following day General 
Hunter reported the additional surrender to himself of 1,200 
more prisoners. It was announced, however, that “ Olivier, 
with five guns and a certain number of burghers (about 1,500) 
had broken away in the Harrismith direction.” Olivier had 
coolly informed General Bruce Hamilton that he was not 
bound by the arrangement concluded by General Prinsloo, 
as the latter could only commit the burghers he could per- 
sonally control. It speaks well, therefore, for the latter’s ascend- 
ancy that, in spite of the disappearance of Olivier, General 
Hunter still estimated that he would net 4,000 prisoners of war. 
This figure was eventually realized. Over 3,000 horses were 
likewise captured, but only three insignificant guns. The value 
of General Hunter’s success is substantial and its effect was 
immediate. In the first place, the withdrawal of so many fight- 
ing men from the enemy’s forces and the capture of consider- 
able war material, neither of which can be replaced, cannot fail 
to appreciably shorten the war. Secondly, the break-up of the 
Boer resistance in the Bethlehem district freed the Orange River 
Colony for the time being, and, we may hope, permanently, from 
the presence of hostile forces, and civil work can now be seriously 
taken in hand. General Hunter has achieved one of the greatest 
coups of the war. 


Prior to the investment of General Prinsloo’s army by General 
Hunter, the redoubtable Genera] de Wet had made his way north 
from the Bethlehem district at the head of 2,000 men and eight 
guns. He was “closely followed by Paget’s and Broadwood’s 
cavalry,” and was engaged by “ Little, temporarily commanding 
the 3rd Brigade,” near Lindley, on July 19th, where he was 
reported to have been repulsed, and to have been compelled to 
divide his force into two parts to facilitate flight. For the 
moment he was lost sight of, but he suddenly appeared on the 
railway near Honing Spruit on July 21st, captured a supply 
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train with its escort of 100 Welsh Fusiliers, and temporarily 
severed communication with Pretoria. He seems to have been 
gallantly withstood at Honing Spruit by Colonel Bullock—lately 
a prisoner in Pretoria—whose heroism at Colenso will not soon 
be forgotten. Thence De Wet, again followed by. Broadwood, made 
his way north towards Vredevort, and Lord Roberts reported on 
July 27th that the Boer flying column “has taken upa position on 
some high hills near Reitzburg, about seven miles south of the 
Vaal,” under the surveillance of Broadwood. The map shows that 
Reitzburgis about twenty-three miles from Potchefstroom, whither 
Lord Methuen was now moving. General de Wet’s position was 
pronounced, as usual, to be hopeless, and the only alternatives 
confronting him were declared to be surrender or dispersal. The 
capitulation of General Prinsloo at this time was considered to be 
another unfavourable element on his side, as it would discourage 
his followers besides easing the strain on the British. One 
correspondent circulated the very terms of De Wet’s surrender, 
while another killed him with a shell. On August 2nd it was 
reported from Pretoria that Lord Kitchener had gone to 
Rhenoster River to direct operations south of the Vaal against 
“this most gallant and capable leader,” as the military critic of 
The Times rightly terms the Boer General. In parenthesis we 
may note asa matter of some interest that whenever there is 
a peculiarly difficult job on hand Lord Roberts entrusts it to 
Lord Kitchener, and thus silences the stories of “ friction” which 
mendacious tongues and pens have spread. The attempt to 
discredit Lord Kitchener has been perhaps the most pitiful 
feature of the whole campaign. We anticipate that when Lord 
Roberts’ despatches are published the laugh will be on the side 
of the Kitchenerites, and those persons will look peculiarly 
foolish who invented the famous Paardeberg legend, according to 
which Lord Kitchener was responsible for a blundering and bloody 
frontal attack on General Cronje’s laager. Whether that attack 
was a mistake is exceedingly doubtful, but Lord Kitchener was 
not responsible for it, as there was a superior officer on the 
ground. We are inclined to believe that military historians, when 
they have all the facts before them, will justify the attack, and 
that General Kelly-Kenny, the General in command, will be 
exonerated from all blame in undertaking it. 


We therefore have General de Wet on 27th July located near 
Reitzburg, where it was evidently hoped to draw a cordon round 
him. General Broadwood was watching him. Lord Methuen 
was getting behind him. Lord Kitchener was arriving (August 
2nd) to direct operations south of the Vaal, while considerable 
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bodies of British troops were supposed to be coming across 
country from the east. Nevertheless, on August 6th, after main- 
taining his position for eleven days, the Boer leader began to 
cross the Vaal River at De Wet’s Drift, followed by Lord 
Kitchener, and was indecisively engaged on August 7th by Lord 
Methuen. The latter had been directed by Lord Roberts “ to take 
up a position between Potchefstroom and Lindeque, where he 
should have been able to intercept the enemy,” but apparently 
this movement failed. On August 9th Lord Kitchener fought a 
rear-guard action with his antagonist at Lindeque, while Lord 
Methuen fought another detachment of De Wet’s force twelve 
miles off. On the following day (August 10th) the British 
Generals got into touch with one another, but were unable to 
bring the ubiquitous Boer to book, as he was then making his 
way north, and foiled General Smith-Dorrien’s spirited effort to 
intercept him with infantry at Welverdieme Station on the 
Klerksdorp-Johannesburg Railway. Lords Kitchener and Methuen 
followed in hot pursuit on their stern chase, all the forces moving 
at a considerable pace, and coming into occasional touch. On 
August 13th Lord Kitchener wired from Schoolplaats, eight miles 
east of Ventersdorp, “that the enemy had been compelled to 
abandon some waggons, prisoners, and horses,” while Lord 
Methuen captured a gun. It was also announced (13th August) 
that General Ian Hamilton was approaching from the north with 
his main body, and “ Mahon with his mounted troops is pushing 
on westward.” There was no further official news for four days. 
On August 17th Lord Roberts telegraphed: “I much fear that 
De Wet has managed to elude his pursuers by, I imagine, break- 
ing up his force into small bodies. He was last heard of near 
Rustenburg.” Lord Kitchener had in the meantime pushed on to 
relieve Colonel Hore at Elands River. Thus the pursuit failed, 
but General de Wet’s subsequent effort to make his way 
towards the main Boer Army under Botha was apparently 
also a failure, and Lord Roberts thus tersely reviews the 
operations in a telegram of August 22nd: “It seems pretty 
certain that De Wet, finding it hopeless to make his way 
eastward with his guns and waggons, has recrossed the 
Magaliesberg with a few mounted men with the intention of re- 
returning to the Orange River Colony. He will arrive there in a 
very different condition from that in which he started from Beth- 
lehem. Then he had six or eight guns and some 2,000 men with 
him, and left Prinsloo with five or six thousand in Bethlehem 
Hills. Between four and five thousand of these are on their way 
to Ceylon. The guns have mostly been buried, and De Wet’s 
personal following cannot amount to much more than 300.” 
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However, we shall not feel convinced of De Wet’s powerlessness 
until he has been captured. As a guerrilla leader he is a genius. 


It is to be feared that events in the Western Transvaal must 
tend to counteract the effect of General Hunter’s success. On 
the 1st August General Carrington appeared at Zeerust after his 
long journey from Beira. On August 6th Lord Roberts tele- 
graphed that the garrison at Elands River (a point midway 
between Zeerust and Rustenburg), under the gallant Colonel Hore 
of Mafeking fame, had been attacked two days before, and 
that General Carrington “ with a strong party of Yeomanry and 
Bushmen, and a 15-pounder battery manned by New Zealanders, 
had been ordered to its assistance.” That same day the relieving 
force had started from Zeerust, forty miles distant, and accord- 
ing to The Times correspondent found the enemy the following day 
(August 6th) some 2,000 strong in a good position, and supplied 
with “big guns and Pom-Poms.” One kopje was taken 
after bombardment by the artillery, but then General Carring- 
ton’s force retired to Marico, and two days later retreated still 
further to Ottoshoop, on its way to Mafeking, upon which place its 
commanding officer had decided to concentrate. This serious step 
not only involved the abandonment of Colonel Hore and his 
gallant handful, but a general withdrawal from the Zeerust 
district, the endangerment of the railway, and the surrender 
of a large tract of the Transvaal. On 7th August Lord Roberts 
gloomily telegraphed :—“I fear Elands River garrison, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hore, has been captured after ten days’ 
resistance.” Lord Roberts apparently thought that General 
Delarey, and a large commando, which had attempted to 
capture Rustenberg, where General Baden-Powell was, had, on 
realizing the hopelessness of this task, in view of the approach 
of General Ian Hamilton, contented themselves with the smaller 
prize of Elands River. “I hoped,” added Lord Roberts, “ Car- 
rington would have been in time to withdraw the Elands River 
garrison.” It would be difficult to exaggerate the public 
satisfaction when it subsequently transpired that Colonel Hore 
and his splendid little force had successfully defied the enemy, 
until they were brilliantly succoured by Lord Kitchener on 
August 17th. Sceptical persons in London had dared to doubt, 
in spite of Lord Roberts’ foreboding, whether an officer who had 
been through the siege of Mafeking would have surrendered to 
the Boers after a few days’ resistance. Colonel Hore and his 
300 are to be warmly congratulated on their exploit. They 
kept the flag flying when it was being rapidly withdrawn all 
round them. 
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To his regret, Lord Roberts has at last been compelled to 
recognize that leniency towards treachery is merely interpreted 
as weakness, and henceforth death, imprisonment, .or a fine 
will be inflicted upon all burghers who violate their oath 
of neutrality, while in districts under the British flag those 
who decline to take the oath will be transported. Thus an 
end will be put to an intolerable state of things, and one 
which no other army than ours could ever have dreamed 
of tolerating. The military situation at the end of August 
is fairly well defined, which does not mean that it will 
remain so defined, or that we should not be prepared for 
developments of all kinds, while it is very far from indicating 
that the war is over. The Boer tide has been slowly rolled 
northwards, and the Boers are being pressed into the country 
beyond a line drawn from Koomati Poort on the east to Mafe- 
king on the west, with the exception of Commandant Olivier, 
with some 1,500 men, who escaped from the Bethlehem district, 
and who is still hanging about in the north-east corner of 
the Orange River Colony. The special correspondent of The 
Standard at Pretoria gives the following summary of the strength 
and disposition of the Boer forces, which affords some idea of the 
task before Lord Roberts :— 


‘* The Boers are still in the field, tothe nnmber of 20,000, Their line detach- 
ments extend nearly due west from Belfast to the Crocodile River, thus covering 
the entrance to the bush veldt, where there are thousands of cattle. Between Bel- 
fast and Machadodorp there are 5,000 of the enemy. Of these 2,000 are west of 
Dalmanatha, where Botha is directing the construction of defensive works. 
Another strong force, with a six-inch gun, is two miles to the north-west of 
Belfast. Mr. Kruger is at Drinkwater, south of Reoosenkal. Five hundred 
Heidelbergers are near Nooitgedacht. Erasmus is eighteen miles north of Bronk- 
liurst Station, where he was recently in touch with Grobler in the neighbourhood 
of Watervaal. Preparations are in progress for a further retreat along the 
railway line. Eighteen guns have passed eastward through Nooitgedacht. The 
British prisoners at Nooitgedacht are about to be sent to Koomati Poort, probably 
with a view of putting them across the border. These signs do not necessarily 
involve abandonment of the struggle and retirement upon Lydenberg. The next 
objective of the Boers is Spitzkop, a lofty eminence on the south bank of the Sand 
River. It is reported that the enemy have received some guns and ammunition 
from Delagoa Bay, which were concealed in tarpaulin and dropped over the side 
of the ship at the very time a search for contraband was being made. In the 
south-west of the Transvaal the Boers are more aggressively hostile than they 
have been since the relief of Mafeking. This is due to the activity of De Wet 
and the energy of Delarey. Boer officials have been reinstated .at Zeerust, 
Klerksdorp, Rustenburg, and Lichtenburg. Several commandoes are in motion, 
with Lichtenburg as acentre. Their probable objective is Mafeking, the rail- 
way, and Vryburg. There is a Boer force eighteen miles north of Mafeking. 
Visser, with 1,000 men, is at Kumana, where the presence of the enemy has caused 
unrest amon the"natives. Dutoit has a strong commando at Wolmaranstadt.” 


